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Art. 1—THE SOUND DUES OF DENMARK: 
AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD.* 


Aw inquiry into the history of Sound Dues, much discussed, often dis- 
puted, frequently opposed as they have been, imperturbably exacted as 





they are, will teach a momentous lesson of great powers rendered impo- d 
a tent by splitting their energies, of diplomacy missing its ends through ig- : 
a norance and levity, and of great advantages, prejudicial to the interests ol } 
. general Commerce, plucked by a small and feeble country from the quar- + 
4 rels of her powerful but discordant neighbors. i 
‘a That roads thrown open by nature should not be closed by toll-barriers - 


is a demand as just as it is simple. 

The Black Sea has long been open to trade; the Mediterranean naviga- 
tion is tributary no more to piratical States; the Baltic remains locked up. 
Denmark, hardly more than a parcel of scattered islands, holds the key in 
_ her hand, and ransacks the trade of the world of yearly millions, The 








* The following translation of an article on the Sound Dues of Denmark, published by F. Hes- 
senland, Stettin, Prussia, has been sent us from Washington. It presents the German view of the 
question in a rather strong and perhaps somewhat exaggerated light. In the Merchants’ Magazine 
| for March, 1844, (vol. x., pages 218 to 232,) we published an able and interesting paper relating to 
“ The Origin and History of the Danish Sound and Belt Tolls,” which was translated from the Dan- 
ish of J. F. Schlegel for the Merchants’ Magazine by that accomplished statesman and scholar, the 
4 Hon. Georce P, Marsn, at that time Representative in Congress, and since United States Minister 
3 to Turkey. The translation of Mr. Marsh discussed the sovereignty of Denmark over the adjacent 
4 seas and sounds, und the Sound and Belt tolls, gave the ground of the right of toll, the rules accord- 
ing to which toll was anciently exacted and is now imposed, closing with a full reference to the lit- 
erature of the Sound tolls, It will be seen, by reference to that article and the present, that this 
question, like most others, has two sides.— Editor Merchants’ Magazine. 
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only distinguishing features between the tribute levied at the Sound and 
the involuntary present exacted by the Emperor of Morocco are the enor- 
mity and the regularity of the former. 

All the natural entrances to the Baltic Sea—the Sound and the two 
Belts—are guarded by custom-house officers and fortifications. The whole 
of the transit, whatever its origin or destination, is there subjected to an 
assumed right of sovereignty; vain would be any attempt to elude that 
scourge of the trade. A shot across her hawse reminds the forgetful ves- 
sel to lay to and pay; if she disregard that, a ball is presently sent into 
her hull. The powers that be connive at the sway exercised by the guns 
of Kronenborg over the Sound, as absulute as when the pirate king Hel- 
sing, from his strongholds on both sides of the Sound, did plunder the 
merchantmen as they passed :— 


For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take that have the power, 
And they should keep who can! 


For the last two centuries Denmark has been able to keep but one shore 
in her possession; this fact, however, has gone for nothing. The peace- 
able merchantmen, whatever their flag, are forced to pass hard under the 
guns of the fortress. In the broad channel, varying from a half to three 
German miles, the vessel might keep out of the range of shot and pass 
close to the Swedish coast, but free passage is prohibited. Kronenborg is 
only to be silenced by the language of ordnance. In 1658, the Dutch 
Admiral Opdam forced the passage with a fleet of thirty-five men of war, 
and on the 30th March, 1801, Parker and Nelson, with fifty-three sails 
under their orders, assisted by a fresh north-west wind, passed the straits 
unscathed close to the Swedish coast. 

The Great Belt, an equally natural passage, and accessible to vessels of 
all sizes—the English and French fleets passed through it but recently— 
is on its south side guarded by the guns of Nyborg, and those of Frider- 
icia look over the Little Belt. 

Unnatural as this state of things really is, Russia, that colossus stretch- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Baltic, that eternal menace weighing like 
an incubus upon all hope of progress, protects the Danebrog; Prussia feels 
too weak to throw off the fetters keeping her Baltic trade in thrall; Aus- 
tria is silent; the other German States never tire of allowing their Baltic 
imports and exports to be charged with Danish duties, and even pay a 
bonification yearly by way of indemnity; Sweden expostulates without 
avail; England and France have hitherto made light of the yoke; only 
the United States will worship the idol of bygone times no longer. As 
early as 1843, Mr. Secretary Upshur declared—the other maritime powers 
having allowed themselves to be mesmerized by Danish diplomacy—that 
“ Denmark continues to this day without any legal title to levy an exceed- 
ingly strange duty on all goods passing the Sound. Denmark cannot lay 
claim to these duties upon any principle either of nature or of the law of 
nations, nor from any other reason than that of antiquated custom. It 
renders no service in consideration of that tax, and io not even such 


rights as the power to enforce it would give. Great and general is the 
discontent felt by all nations interested in the Baltic trade on account of 
that needless and humiliating contribution. For the United States the 
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time has come when they can appropriately take a decisive step to free 
their Baltic trade of this pressure.” 

This strong language created great consternation at Copenhagen ; how- 
ever, the intermediation of Russia succeeded in warding off the dangerous 
blow; but the United States have now once more opened their trenches 
against Denmark. 

It is time to break in upon the dead silence that has for years overhung 
the question, and draw the attention of the mercantile and political world 
towards so generally felt a calamity to trade. 

The conventions last entered into in 1841, for the term of ten years, 
have expired without being renewed; England, Sweden, as Prussia, and 
all other powers that considered themselves to be bound by the same, are 
therefore entirely at liberty now, and it is an urgent duty they owe their 
mercantile communities, to move for and insist upon a thorough reform of 
the Sound Dues. At the present moment no one can tell which side will 
carry it in the struggle for political preponderancy ; yet assuredly there is 
no lack of warlike force in the Baltic more than sufficient to dictate laws 
to Denmark. 

What renders the Sound Dues all the more severely felt is the fact that 
all other highroads between the North Sea and the Baltic, both by land 
and water, have in like manner been encumbered by Denmark with heavy 
duties. The Sound Dues are now only part of a system, which acts no 
less oppressively in the south of the Danish territory than the northern 
Dardanelles do by arresting the progress of the Baltic trade. Denmark, 
since the Congress of Vienna in possession of Lauenburg, resists any sat- 
isfactory reduction of the dues on the Elbe; the Hamburg-Berlin and Lu- 
beck Railways pay taxes to Denmark, and the transit by land through 
Holstein is impeded by Danish imposts. The passage of the Sleswig- 
Holstein Canal is subject to the same tribute that goods and vessels have 
to pay into the Danish treasury in the Sound and Belts. Denmark, with 
her tax gatherers, is master of all the gateways between Northern Europe 
and the ocean. 

In times of yore, protection from freebooters and pirates was welcome 
to the defenseless sailor, and he readily paid convoy-money to the Dane. 
Afterwards, when light-houses, buoys, and beacons were established to 
guide the pilot amidst dangerous rocks and shoals, a compensation for the 
expense and maintenance of such safeguards was willingly granted. But 
over and above that, to lay the open sea under high contributions of every 
description, to levy dues and perquisites from ships and goods, exclusively 
for the benefit of the treasury, and without rendering any counter-benefit 
—protection is not needed any longer, nor could Denmark afford it, if it 
were—belongs to times of brute force. Without the leniency and for- 
bearance of the leading powers this impotent nation could not continue a 
practice nor persevere in a system which have developed themselves from 
the smallest beginnings to huge dimensions, 

It has long ago been ascertained by careful research that the Sound 
Dues originated in levying a tax on salt and wine, along with a trifling 
ship-money. Even in this restricted form, the impost led to most vehement 
conflicts with the mighty Hansa. In 1363 and 1365, her victorious arms 
subjugated king Waldemar IIL, and wrung from him exemption from toll 
“in all time coming.” The vow was soon broken, Hanseatic vessels being 
stopped in the Sound and compelled to pay duty, New victories secured 
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a confirmation of the grant, which was repeated in 1443, 1477, 1524, and 
lastly, in the most explicit form, by the recess of Odense, 1560. Between 
these confirmations, mention is made of manifold vexations, acts of injust- 
ice and complaints, which latter Denmark ultimately endeavored to set aside 
by pretending that “the old title had long since been erased by the mold 
of time.” In order the easier to resist the importunity of the Hanseatic 
Union, its rivals, the Netherlands, were bribed by special privileges granted 
to them'in the Sound. The Dutch were the first to introduce the Sound 
toll by conventional obligations into the polities and the law of nations. 
They did so in 1544, by the treaty of Spire, in which they agreed to pay 
“the ancient duty.” Dubious though it was, that obligation was used by 
the Danes as a pretext for annoyances and molestations of every kind. 
Higher duties having been imposed in 1548, a remonstrance on this ground 
met with the unblushing reply “that the king, as an independent sover- 
eign, could raise them at his good pleasure,” and Denmark made use of 
the power it then had to confer privileges and deny them; it distin- 
guished in the Sound between privileged and unprivileged nations. The 
English, Scotch, French, and Portuguese were of the latter class; they 
paid, according to a tariff of 1558, a rosenoble (about 19 shillings) on 
each vessel, and upon all goods 1 per cent of the value, excepting wine, 
which had to pay 31 per cent. 

The per centage paid by privileged nations in the present day is consid- 
erably above that exacted from the unprivileged three hundred years ago. 

The privileged, ¢. e., the Netherlands and the Hanseatic towns, tendered 
six casks out of each cargo of salt, in compensation for which they re- 
ceived one gold florin, and they moreover paid duty on Rhenish and strong 
wines. With these limitations, ships and goods of the six Vandal Hanse 
Towns—Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, Stralsund, Wismar, Luneburg—were 
perfectly free from taxation; foreign goods in their bottoms paid one to 
three rosenobles. The eastern Hanse Towns—Dantzic, Kénigsberg, Riga, 
Revel, Pernau, Stettin, Greifswald, Wolgast, Elbing, Colberg—paid on 
their own goods two rosenobles. The Netherlands and the western Han- 
seatics paid one to two rosenobles, according as the vessel was loaded or 
in ballast. Amsterdam enjoyed exemption from duty even for wine. 

Not long after this time, the maritime preponderancy still maintained in 
the north by the Hanse began to decline, and by the treaty concluded in 
1560 at Odense, with the “worshipful Hanse Towns,” fresh advantages 
were insured to Denmark. True enough those towns retained their free- 
dom of duty in the abstract, but copper was added to the list of excep- 
tions; they had to submit to primage and tonnage dues, and to carry 
passports and certificates on the cargo, or to pay a fine of one rosenoble. 
In 1563, the war with Sweden afforded a welcome pretext for an import- 
ant increase of the dues, which, in spite of treaties, was extended to the 
Hanseatics and the Dutch. The peace of Stettin, in 1570, had recognized 
the exemption from duty retained by Sweden ever since the dissolution of 
the Calmar Union. But treaties on this ground have ever proved illusory. 
The duties varied at the pleasure of Denmark; tax upon tax was added ; 
vessels were searched and placed under embargo. Christian IV. went so 
far as to prohibit the passage of all goods through the Sound, or only to 
allow it by special permission and in consideration of perfectly extravagant 
taxes fixed beforehand. These foolish measures brought about an alliance 
of the Netherlands and Sweden; in the war which ensued the former sup- 
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ported Sweden by sending a fleet before Copenhagen in 1643. This took 
effect; negotiations were opened, and both powers insisted upon free and 
unimpeded navigation of the open sea for all nations, and repudiated the 
pretensions which would make a Danish canal of the Sound.. The suc- 
cessful Swedish generals—Torstenson, Horn, Wrangel, Konigsmark—had 
humbled Denmark ; that able diplomatist, Chancellor Oxenstierna, obtained 
for Sweden by the peace of Bromsebroe, 13th August, 1645, new provinces 
and total exemption from both Sound Dues and subsidiary taxes for all 
her goods and the whole of her dominions, of which the Duchy of Pome- 
rania then formed part. Stettin was represented in these negotiations by 
a special delegate. The treaties of peace at Roeskilde, in 1657, and at 
Copenhagen, in 1660, confirmed this immunity, and gave one shore of the 
straits of the Sound to Sweden. This territorial change necessarily in- 
volved for Denmark the loss of her most essential title to a right of sov- 
ereignty over the Sound. 

Against the States General, France had, in 1645, lent her aid to Den- 
mark; after the Danish government had fraudulently obtained information 
of private instructions empowering the Dutch ambassadors to give way in 
the end, the States were obliged to comply with a specified tariff fixed by 
the treaty of Christianople, likewise concluded on the 13th August, 1645, 
but they have never acknowledged the right to levy duties as claimed by 
Denmark, nor indeed has such right met with recognition from any power 
to the present day. 

Danish cunning and bad faith soon rose to the surface again. The con- 
cluding clause of the tariff of Christianople says :— And all cargoes not 
specified in the preceding list are to be calculated according to mercantile 
usage and the custom that has been observed in olden times and ever 
since.” 

This clause, construed after the Danish fashion, afforded a plausible pre- 
text for unrestrainedly charging much more than 1 per cent upon goods 
not named in the tariff, and gave rise to the fiction, directly opposed to 
the treaty of Christianople, of an unlimited liability to duty of all unspe- 
cified goods. According to the rules of rational interpretation the word 
“calculated” cannot mean “taxed,” but must be rendered by “reduced,” 
referring, as it undoubtedly does, to the system adopted by the treaty of 
Christianople, of reducing to one uniform rate of weight and measure all 
the different modes of determining quantity current in the commercial 
world. That, with the exception of wine and salt, which were chargeable 
at the rate of from 43 to 51 per cent, on no one article should the duty 
be allowed to exceed 1 per cent, was a rule as positively laid down by the 
old tariffs as by that of Christianople itself; the majority of enumerated 
articles were even charged less than 1 per cent. Next, it had been omitted 
in framing the treaty of Christianople to bind Denmark to maintain light- 
houses and the like. This manifest oversight was visited home by Chris- 
tian [V., who had the light-houses, beacons, and buoys removed, and did 
not allow the dark coast to be lighted up again until fresh imposts had 
been agreed to. 

On the basis of the Christianople treaty, France, in acknowledgement 
of her assistance, was, in 1645, placed on the same footing with the Neth- 
erlands. So was Great Britain in 1654. They were raised to the rank of 
privileged nations. To the same effect, most nations have subsequently 
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concluded treaties of Commerce with Denmark, all of which are founded 
on the treaty of Christianople. 

An experiment was made on the part of Holland, in 1649, to pay 
350,000 florins annually in compensation for Sound Dues, but this plan 
was abandoned in 1653. A subsequent treaty of 15th June, 1701, pro- 
viding, among other things, that unspecified goods are not to be charged 
with more than 1 per cent of the value at the shipping-port, has never 
become obsolete, and is referred to as still in force in the convention of 
1841, 

Sweden entirely lost her exemption from duty on the 3d June, 1720, 
The great northern war, whilst it made Charles XII. immortal, ruined his 
kingdom to such a degree that after twenty years of almost uninterrupted 
warfare the exhausted country, for being allowed to retain her Swedish 
territorial possessions, had to give up the emancipation from Sound Dues 
she had won for herself in 1645. Stralsund, Greifswald, and Wolgast, 
which places had been occupied by the Danes, but were again surrendered 
to Sweden, had to adopt that country’s renunciation of 1720 as their own. 
All the rest of the Baltic ports, now in the possession of Prussia, could 
not possibly be affected by that renunciation. As members of the Hansa 
they were supported by the convention of Odense, 1560, which had since 
been specially confirmed, to Danzig, Kénigsberg, Elbing, and Memel, in 
1569, to others at different times. Stettin, which deserves our attention 
of all others, is named as contracting party by the treaty itself. Some of 
those ports had been transferred by the Westphalian peace to Prussia, and 
retained all the immunities conferred by the peace of Bromsebroe, 1645, 
fifteen years after the dissolution of the Hanseatic Union; such were Col- 
berg, Riigenwalde, Stolpe, Cammin, Treptow; others, as Stettin, Anclam, 
Demmin, Wollin, Golnow, continued possessed of all their old liberties 
and privileges, secured to them in 1560 and 1645, when they joined Prus- 
sia at the separate peace concluded by that power with Sweden on the 
21st January, 1720, anterior to the peace between Sweden and Denmark, 
and consequently before the renunciation of Sweden. 

We now come to a characteristic episode. Pending the war, Prussia 
and Denmark agreed at Stettin on a partition of the German provinces of 
Sweden then occupied by their troops, (30th May, 1715.) Denmark in- 
sures to the ports of Lower Pomerania (Stettin, ete.,) the freedom from 
duty in the Sound and Belts “now and in future ;” a few months after 
(18th December, 1715,) a treaty at Stralsund suddenly cancels that con- 
cession. “The subjects in Lower Pomerania,” it says, “are liable to duty.” 
The history of that treaty is curious enough. To prevent differences that 
might arise in reference to the recently acquired possessions, it was pro- 
posed to settle fiscal and commercial regulations in the camp. The Prus- 
sians, above all the Minister v. Jlgen, vigorously insisted on the old rights 
which Denmark tried to abrogate by sophistical clauses. The Danish dip- 
lomatists found means of removing the minister out of the way; king 
Frederic William I. was, without his advisers, invited to a banquet, and 
after dinner his courtiers, in the pay of Denmark, produced the Stralsund 
treaty for signature. It was signed— 

Isotani: Sign? anything you like! 
Only don’t trouble me to read. 


In vain the king, on the 3d December, 1716, claimed what was due to 
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him by the treaty of Odense, “all of which,” he says, “I have the best 
right in the world to pretend to.” Danish politicians, full of mental res- 
ervations and claptraps, were not to be diverted from their aim by words. 
Even when shortly atter, in the above-mentioned separate peace, Prussia 
had obtained from Sweden Lower Pomerania, on payment of two millions 
of dollars, and both powers had mutually guarantied their privileges in 
the Sound, and when by that peace the Stralsund treaty, having for its ob- 
ject a partition of Pomerania between Denmark and Prussia, had become 
absolutely nugatory, Denmark persisted in the refusal to recognize the old 
Sound toll immunities. In the same arbitrary manner as Danzig, Konigs- 
berg, etc., had been subjected to duty as early as the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Stralsund treaty was extended to and enforced against all Prus- 
sian ports, without distinction as to whether they had been annexed before 
or after the northern war. This was done after the Danish fashion, by 
degrees, according as circumstances served, receding before superior force, 
at the first favorable opportunity returning to the aggression, aided by the 
inattention, ignorance, or inanity of the adversary. Only once a reaction 
took place. Frederick the Great ordered his ambassador at Copenhagen, 
von Bismark, to show more energy in supporting the reclamations untir- 
ingly renewed by Stettin. Denmark replied that the Sound Dues were 
the costliest jewel in her crown—the apple of her eye; that the notions 
for abrogation gave only trouble and vexation. She threatened to call 
upon England and France for assistance; whereupon Frederick wrote to 
his ambassador :—‘“ Vous ferez entendre, que si |’on ne voulait pas faire 
attention a mes représentations, je me verrai obligé a des représailles.” 
For a short time this language may have intimidated. As late as 1729 
the Prussian ports did not pay duty according to the tariff of Christiano- 
ple; now and then the old rights were respected, and two small ports, 
Cammin and Colberg, have been to this day essentially treated in conform- 
ity with the convention of Odense, which indeed cannot be proved to have 
been abrogated in respect to any of the places concerned in it. Never- 
theless the Christianople tariff has ever since 1803 been enforced against 
all the rest, because it suited Denmark’s convenience to do so. Futile in- 
terpretations, specious statements, and spurious facts were employed to 
make the tariff as productive as possible, to introduee abuses, and to dom- 
ineer at pleasure over Baltic trade and navigation. The treaties of 1814 
had given to Prussia possession of the remaining Swedish dominions in 
Germany. The Vienna Congress ought to have been eagerly taken ad- 
vantage of by Prussia to rid her Baltic coast of the contribution; instead 
of doing so, she there took preparatory steps towards a treaty of Com- 
merce with Denmark, which was signed on the 17th June, 1818, and, for 
diplomatic incapacity and weakness, leaves everything else far behind that 
has hitherto attracted our notice in reference to our subject. Instead of 
advisedly and energetically defending and reclaiming the clear primeval 
rights, the Prussian plenipotentiary, Count Dohna, abandoned them each 
and all, subjected, without so much as asking for advice from mercantile 
quarters, the Prussian ports to the tariff of 1645, which was not even pro- 
duced for inspection, and was perfectly satisfied with himself for having 
obtained insertion of a clause to the effect that goods not enumerated in 
the tariff were not to be taxed with more than 1 per cent. Such a model 
of courtesy was this diplomatist, as to give his consent to a secret article 
which, while it continued the privileges of Cammin and Colberg, poor 
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relics of the rights of all, exclusively deduced the title of those ports from 
custom and Danish complaisance. 

Denmark retained undisturbed possession of the Sound Dues—“ her 
gold mine ”—and lost no opportunity to improve its productiveness. She 
exceeded and violated the tariff as unscrupulously and arbitrarily as if 
there had been no such thing as a binding word or promise. One should 
think the extraordinary metamorphosis all commercial relations have un- 
dergone in the course of two hundred years, the increase of shipping and 
trade to thirty or forty times the extent both had in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the important changes in prices of all commodities, 
would have naturally led to a corresponding reduction of the tariff; in- 
stead of that the dues were levied arbitrarily and without reference to any 
leading or published principle. Complaints and reclamations remained 
unheard. It was proved that the tariff had been most shamefully exceed- 
ed, and the subsidiary dues most immoderately raised, the former by 4 to 
5 per cent and upwards, the latter to from 30 to 48 dollars for the ship 
instead of 6. Stettin alone had to pay too much—from 1827 to 1834, 
40,000 dollars annually ; 1835, 67,000 dollars; 1836 to 1838, 70,000 
dollars annually—dues far exceeding 1 per cent having been charged upon 
more than 160 articles. Taking only six of these—coflee, rum and arrack, 
raw suyars, spelter, and spirits—493,301 dollars too much had, in the 
twenty years from 1819 to 1839, been abstracted from the pockets of 
Stettin merchants. 

Tue Convention or 1841. The Prussian treaty of 1818 had been con- 
cluded for a term of twenty years. When they had expired in 1888 the 
commercial communities of all the Prussian ports urged with renewed en- 
ergy the removal “ of the old sloth of obsolete Sound Dues,” and entered 
their protest against the lamentable violations of the law even as it had 
been laid down by the treaty of 1818. The most careful examination was 
petitioned for, and an order from the royal closet, 5th June, 1838, was 
graciously pleased to promise redress. Touching letters, however, which 
king Frederick VI. wrote with his own hand to king Frederick William 
IIL, convinced his Prussian majesty that the question of the Sound Dues 
was a mere personal affair between him and his royal brother, and had 
nothing whatever to do, as everybody else thought, with the interests of 
trade. It is true that the Prussian ministry, in their reports to the king, 
made it perfectly clear that the Sound Dues did interfere with the export 
trade of Prussia and the countries in her rear, and that they likewise 
raised the prices of colonial and other foreign produce to the Prussian 
consumer, manufacturer, and merchant. Steps were even taken to enter 
upon negotiations; the co-operation of Sweden was secured. Denmark, 
however, easily succeeded in protracting and defeating those negotiations, 
and refused to allow well-informed members of the Stettin Chamber of 
Commerce to take part in them, for fear of compromising her dignity. 
At last, in 1841, the Commercial Corporation of Hull, stimulated by Swe- 
den, brought a motion before Parliament to desire such a revision of the 
dues as was necessary to disburden the Baltic trade of England. “Had 
the administration of 1814,” said Mr. Hutt, “ paid but the slightest regard 
to the great importance of our trade with the North of Europe, it could 
never have countenanced pretensions so antiquated and prejudicial as those 
raised by the king of Denmark to the effect of throwing obstacles into 
the way of free ingress to and egress from the Baltic. The Sound Dues 
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are an institution diametrically opposed to every acknowledged principle 
of international law, and to all the usages of the civilized world ; a direct 
violation of those wise maxims that ought to regulate the intercourse of 
nations, and prejudicial to the best interests of our Commerce.” 

Sir Robert Peel warmly supported the motion, and regarded the Parlia- 
mentary debate in the light of an effective demonstration with a view to 
the conversion of Denmark. The foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
also gave his full consent to the motion, and referred to the negotiations 
already in progress. Upon the latter, Denmark had readily entered, true 
to her principle—divide and rule. They had been opened by Sweden, and 
taken up by England. Prussia was entreated by Denmark to keep aloof 
from them, a separate agreement being held out to her, which should pay 
due regard to all Prussian grievances. The hoax succeeded as completely 
as could be desired. England was silenced by certain reductions, princi- 
pally on manufactured goods; the complaints of Sweden were got rid of 
by increasing the amount Denmark yearly paid to Sweden towards the 
support of certain light-houses. On the 23d August, 1841, Denmark con- 
cluded a convention at London and Elsinore with England and Sweden, 
by which, as by nearly all her former treaties, she has lost nothing and 
gained much. After the convention had been ratified, Russia, who osten- 
sibly at least had had no hand in the negotiations, hastened to accept it 
formally and expressly—which, from her already existing privileged posi- 
tion, was not at all necessary—-and the Director of the Sound Dues was 
decorated with a Russian order set in diamonds. Prussia, however, was 
dismissed with being given to understand that the question had been set- 
tled by the said treaty. In the Baltic ports apprehensions were felt lest 
Prussia should simply adhere to the Anglo-Swedish conventions, without 
carrying the necessary thorough reform, but the Minister of Finance, v. 
Alvensleben, assured them that their commercial interests would be care- 
fully attended to. Competent persons from Stettin were called to Berlin. 
They moved for a total abolition of the Sound Dues, either by capitalizing 
them or paying them off by aversional sums. In case neither were feas- 
ible, they proposed to have the tariff entirely repealed, an uniform duty of 
one-half per cent established in its stead, and such duty to be levied for 
Danish account in the Baltic ports, and according to the value shown by 
bills of lading and invoices. Any tariff, they said, was dangerous in Dan- 
ish hands; the new convention was already misconstrued, and did charge 
most articles of import at the rate of 2 per cent; a number of specified 
and unspecified articles had been estimated at more than their value. It 
was downright nonsense to retain a tariff framed two hundred years ago. 
Denmark, however, was supported by Russia, and, when Prussia became 
more pressing again, began to play a different game, placing it at the op- 
tion of Prussia to adopt the convention of 1841 provisionally, and declar- 
ing her readiness to negotiate on the capitalization of the duty, which ob- 
ject, however, she took good care to defeat by underhand operations. This 
cannot be called a misfortune ; it is clear that rather than indemnify Den- 
mark by payment of an amount of nearly forty millions of dollars, quite 
different means ought to be resorted to. But so far Prussia had again 
been discomfited in carrying out her good intentions. Demonstrations 
through the ofticious press met with a haughty answer from Denmark on 
the same ground; besides, the Danish government, through the medium 
of the French ambassador at Copenhagen, published an attack on Prussia 
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in the Journal des Debats, where the remonstrances of the fifth power 
were called unseasonable and impolitic “in the name of all the European 
cabinets.” 

The negotiations had, on the part of Prussia, been conducted with thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject and steady perseverance; they were de- 
feated by the tough, unconquerable resistance of Denmark, and were sus- 
pended in 1845, the treaty of 1818 being tacitly acknowledged. “ Prus- 
sia,” as her government stated at the time, “aimed at buying off the duty 
in order to get rid of the pressure upon trade exercised at the very gates 
of the Baltic by a form of taxation so entirely exceptional and at variance 
with the spirit of the age. Having failed in that object, the government 
will have to regard as their next duty to the country, to promote an alle- 
viation of the burden by every means within their reach. Denmark has, 
as far as the question at issue is concerned, been always swayed by a short- 
sighted policy, and paid attention only to her nearest and most palpable 
interests. Anxious but about one thing, viz.: to keep up the favorable 
state of her finances, however arbitrary and illegal her system of taxation, 
she has always obstinately defended it up to the very moment when she 
could not but perceive opposition had grown to an intensity which would 
render further resistance impossible and even dangerous to the conserva- 
tion of the right itself. It has only been in such moments of jeopardy, 
and face to face with superior force, that Denmark has consented to sacri- 
fice just as much of her system of taxation as appeared absolutely neces- 
sary, according to time and circumstances, in order to preserve the whole 
from immediate destruction. Such is the history of all negotiations in 
reference to Sound Dues, from the treaties of Odense and Christianople 
down to the present day. To the higher point of view, that the Sound 
Dues are a diseased spot on her body, and will, in our times, continue the 
object of unceasing attacks, Denmark has never been accessible. Public 
opinion is unanimous in condemning the convention of 1841 as a half 
measure, unsatisfactory in every respect. Not content with making Den- 
mark that important concession of allowing the antiquated tariff of Chris- 
tianople to continue in force, it has, moreover, entirely frustrated the an- 
ticipation of a better state of things, and neither in theory nor practice 
has it been founded upon any principle. Not even the reduction to 1 per 
cent of all the duties on non-enumerated articles has been carried ; several 
of the foremost articles of importation, raw sugars, salt from some coun- 
tries, pig-iron, ete., continue to be charged at higher and partially exorbi- 
tant rates; the reform, so often and urgently asked for, of the oppressive 
and arbitrary system of perquisites, has not only been completely waived, 
but there has even been given a formal recognition of the legality of the 
present mode to levy perquisites, although decidedly contrary to all trea- 
ties; in like manner, shipmasters have been formally saddled with the ob- 
ligation of personally appearing before the Chamber of Sound Dues to 
clear their vessels, an obligation founded upon no treaty; besides, Den- 
mark has been allowed to increase light and beacon money by 12} per 
cent, and nothing has been done towards a fair settlement of boat-hire and 
pilotage. Denmark has tried, with her notorious sophistry, to make the 
result appear less unsatisfactory than it is, and she indulges in the illusion 
to fancy the revenue from the Sound Dues a possession she will be allowed 
quietly to enjoy. At the same time when she repeatedly protested her 
readiness to negotiate on the capitalization, she has found means, by rais- 
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ing every kind of obstacle, to elude even the proposal of annual aversional 
payments, and she seems to expect offers so generous to spring into reality 
by the favor of casual circumstances, and as it were of their own accord. 
When such is the state of matters, any time will serve for representing to 
Denmark the absolute necessity of going to work in reforming her present 
faulty system, and there can be not the slightest doubt that Denmark will 
never yield to the persuasion of an enlightened and far-seeing policy, but 
only to the compulsory force of external circumstances and hard facts.” 

If this language had induced the commercial public of Prussia to in- 
dulge in any sanguine expectations, the government soon entirely disap- 
pointed them by renewing the treaty of Commerce instead of dissolving 
it. Russia had demanded and obtained some paltry reductions in the tariff 
for cotton, raw sugar, and spirits. They were graciously extended to the 
Prussian flag—a matter of course by the treaty of 1818—and Denmark 
not only escaped from having this treaty thrown up, but by the fourth ar- 
ticle of the convention of 26th May, 1846, acquired also the adhesion of 
Prussia to that of 1841, in consideration of the promise, unnecessary to 
be mentioned, that all reductions of the tariff of 1841, and all and every 
privileges or advantages of whatsoever kind, heretofore or henceforth 
granted or to be granted to any other nation, were ¢pso facto and by right 
equally to refer to Prussian subjects. By an order of the Prussian Minis- 
ter of Finance, dated 17th June, 1846, the pregnant concession was more- 
over made to Denmark, that Prussian cargoes were to be furnished with 
officially attested declarations. 

To lessen the burden as far as it weighs upon the Commerce of Prussia, 
that country has long made, and is still making, considerable sacrifices out 
of her own treasury. The fees of her consul at Elsinore were reduced in 
1845, that the foreign exaction might be less severely felt. Already, since 
1825, a discount of 2} per cent had been allowed to Stettin on the import, 
export, or transit duties for all goods passing the Sound to or from that 
port. This bonification from the pockets of the generality of taxpayers 
was extended in 1845 to all Baltic ports. Within the five years from 
1849 to 1853 the discount amounted to 407,799 dollars, which, computed 
for the thirty years since 1835, would make up a sum of several millions, 
paid in order that Denmark might not be disturbed in filling “her gold 
mine.” The discount, however, falls far short of being an indemnification, 
for the Sound Dues amount to from 6 to 8 per cent of the import duty of 
the Zollverein, consequently at least 8; per cent are not covered by the 
former; on transit goods the discount is hardly worth naming, transit and 
export duties being insignificant in proportion to Sound Dues. Owing to 
this circumstance many British goods are now forwarded to Poland via 
Hamburg by rail, which would otherwise have gone via Danzig, as the 
higher charges of railway transport are all but balanced by the saving of 
Sound Dues and of interest. In general, any reduction of the duties of 
the Zollverein must of course have the effect of placing the Baltic ports 
at a further disadvantage, the discount being then reduced in proportion, 
while the Sound Dues remain the same. 

Tue Expration or THE CONVENTIONS OF 1841 anv 1846. Both agree- 
ments have expired on the Ist July, 1851. Every government has it in 
its power to give notice that it does not intend to be bound by the treaty 
any longer; from the date of such notice being given the convention of 
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1841 remains in force for a twelvemonth, that with Prussia of 1846 for 
half that period only. 

From the Prussian Baltic ports, as well as in Sweden, reclamations were 
vigorously renewed both before and after the conventions in question had 
expired. The prosternation of trade, the difficulty of competition with 
the Elbe and the railways, was dwelt upon at great length by the Stettin 
merchants, who flattered themselves with the hope that the conferences 
held at Dresden in 1851 would do away with the oppressive and vexatious 
burden. The deputies of the Society of Wholesale Dealers and Shipown- 
ers at Stockholm complained of fresh violations of treaty in levying the 
nonsensical and offensive tribute, called to mind the old franchise, the sig- 
nificant circumstance that Denmark was only possessed of one shore of 
the Sound, and the readiness of Sweden to keep at hand an auxiliary corps 
in order to save the Danish monarchy, when its existence seemed to be at 
an emergency during the last crisis. The equipment of that corps has 
put Sweden to an expense of two millions of dollars banco, as all Swedish 
ratepayers will have cause to remember for six years to come. Such aid 
having been given, the continuance of a Danish tax on Swedish trade for 
the passage of the Sound close to the Swedish shore appears doubly oner- 
ous and humiliating. By a fiction of the convention of 1841, a line is 
drawn from the flag-battery at Kronenborg to the north end of Helsing- 
borg on the Swedish side; in consequence thereof it happens every day 
that in contradiction with common sense the cabotage between two Swed- 
ish ports on different sides of the imaginary line is made to pay Sound 
Dues at Elsinore. 

In the yearly reports of the commercial corporations of Stettin and 
Danzig to the Prussian ministry, the Sound Dues, as an obstacle occupying 
the first rank, as a never-healing wound of Baltic trade, as an unsupport- 
able burden on the open sea, as a “canker in the flesh,” form the never- 
ending theme of complaint. The replies of the Ministers of Commerce 
endeavor to hold out future comfort. On the 19th August, 1841, the cor- 
porations were sold, the petition for throwing up the convention of 1846, 
or securing a reduction of such articles as were paying more than 1 per 
cent, had been carefully examined, but that the conviction had resulted 
that, under existing circumstances, negotiations would have no chance of 
success, and that consequently the idea had been abandoned for the time 
being. On the 21st June, 1852, they were informed that it was unfeasible 
to take the whole of the Sound Dues upon the general budget; again, on 
the 24th September, 1853, that the government would not be remiss in 
trying to bring about a reduction of the Sound Dues, the moment a favor- 
able opportunity should turn up. We wonder if this opportunity has 
drawn nearer in consequence of the offensive and defensive alliance formed 
between Austria and Prussia on the 20th April, for the exclusive protec- 
tion of German interests. The mercantile world looks forward with greater 
confidence to the transatlantic “pressure from without,” which promises 
to be effective. 

It would be a strange delusion to fancy that the state of things in the 
Sound and Belts had become more regular and rational in the course of 
the last twelve years. While the nucleus of the matter remains intact, 
while the tariff of Christianople, for hundreds of years the source of un- 
ceasing complaints, continues, in spite of its tottering old age, to be forced 
upon the youthful life of trade, the matter can never be allowed to rest. 
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The ridicule of the whole affair is best shown by comparison. Fancy, for 
instance, import duties to be levied to-day according to valuations from 
custom-rolls of the 17th century! What was originally 1 per cent has, 
in the course of time, become 4 to 12, even 16 per cent; salt, among oth- 
ers, pays according to the place of origin 8 to 16 per cent; cotton and 
twist, 3 to 4 per cent; wine, 5 to 10; tobacco, 6; rice, 4; molasses, 3; 
raisins, 7; currants, 24; pepper and ginger, 44; cloves, alum, saltpeter, 3 
to 5; dyewood, 14; spelter, 14; herrings, 2; Swedish rod-iron, 14 per 
cent. Steel, planks, and lathwood are free of export duty in Sweden, but 
pay 34 per cent on passing the Sound. As regards non-enumerated arti- 
cles, the convention of 1841 expressly fixes the maximum duty at 1] per 
cent. Important articles, as raw sugar and coffee, pay in fact 2 per cent; 
plums, 2 per cent; spices, 5 to 7; cacao, 24; potato-starch, 2; whisky 
from potatoes, 5 to 6; sulphur, 34; pimento, 3¢; brown rosin, 5; pig- 
iron, 5 per cent. “Custom, established in time immemorial,” takes prece- 
dence of treaties at Elsinore. Seeds, ship-biscuit, salt-meat, wool, rags, 
grain, and timber pay likewise heavy dues. 

The ship-money towards supporting lightfires and beacons has been 
raised for laden vessels from 4 to 44 thalers specie, and for vessels in bal- 
last from 2 to 23, contrary to the treaty of 1701. By the ship-money 
from vessels passing the Sound and Belts, Denmark not only covers the 
expenses for fires and beacons there, and the yearly indemnity to Sweden 
for some fires maintained by the latter, but also the costs of all similar in- 
stitutions at all other coasts and ports of the country, and she moreover 
realizes an annual net profit of 50,000 dollars, which rises to 14,000 dol- 
lars if the dues from ships entering her ports are added. Besides, the 
levying of similar dues in the open sea is without example in the civilized 
world. At the coasts of England, France, Spain, and other countries, in 
the Channel, the Straits of Gibraltar, Messina, the Dardanelles, everywhere 
are to be found lights, generally better maintained than the Danish, for 
protecting the sailor; nowhere the vessel sailing past them has to pay any 
duty. It is a commandment of political ethics that countries whose terri- 
tories are bounded by the sea should take the first and simplest measures 
for preventing loss of life. The dues are justified only in reference to ves- 
sels entering the ports. 

Still more unnatural and unjust, if possible, are the perquisites. After 
the goods have paid Sound Dues, the vessel ship-money, the Danish offi- 
cers must be paid by the owners of both for gathering those taxes of 
them. The perquisites have since 1841 been increased by 1 species, or 
1} dollar, besides 1 species 6 stivers to the inspector, and to the persons 
doing the translations 32 stivers for 1 to 4 bills of lading or 1 to 8 cock- 
ets, and 4 stivers for each bill of lading or cocket in addition. Ships in 
ballast or with coals pay 12 stivers (about 13 pence.) As arbitrary as the 
raising of the perquisites against the treaty of 1701, is a proviso accord- 
ing to which fees of 24 and 1 species are levied from yessels bound for 
Copenhagen, and which sail thither without stopping to clear at Elsinore, 
but send their papers to the latter place from Copenhagen; as also from 
vessels whose papers are handed in by others than the master, the mate, 
or the supercargo. 

The same observation refers to the money for the poor’s box—1 species 
for clearing a vessel on Sundays and holidays, or out of business hours. 
From this conglomeration of fees the custom-house officers at Elsinore are 
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paid incredibly liberal wages; still it leaves a surplus that goes into the 
public treasury. The director of the chamber of Sound Dues, a sinecure, 
had in 1850 a salary of 15,960 dollars; the clerks of the chamber, like- 
wise sinecures, had from 4,000 to 8,000 each; the cashier, 6,570; the in- 
spector, the translator, the passport-clerk, the clerk of the stamp-office, the 
runners and messengers, the crew of the guard-ship, were all salaried pro- 
portionately. 

The sum total of the perquisites amounts to about 160,000 dollars an- 
nually. From the savings out of them a capital had accumulated up to 
1852, of 247,151 dollars. Perfectly exorbitant and a real extortion are 
the taxes of boatmen and pilots at Elsinore. The shipmaster is obliged 
to lay to there, throw anchor in the open sea, and repair immediately to 
the chamber of Sound Dues. His vessel being generally feebly manned, 
he has to take a ferryboat. The difficulty and the dangers of the naviga- 
ble channel force him to hire a pilot. For the ferryboat, which generally 
takes him only a few hundred yards, he has to pay 7 to 19 dollars, accord- 
ing to the weather and the season; by night, 9 to 22 dollars, In stormy 
weather and drifting ice, the boatman may make any charge he likes—- 
sometimes 80 to 35 dollars; in quiet weather, he will gain with ease in 
one day 40 to 60 dollars. The pilot, though he should have been on 
board only 24 hours, gets, for a vessel of medium size—drawing 15 feet— 
in summer 36}, in winter 47 dollars; for every foot beyond 16, 2 dollars 
68 shillings more. A pilot at the Sound is a money-making man. 

The light dues, perquisites, boat, and pilot hires fall to the charge of 
shipowners ; besides the delay at and near Elsinore, the clearing out and 
the paying of the dues cost them enormous sums. The necessity for stop- 
ping tempts the shipmaster into numerous expenses, into purchasing ship 
stores and other articles, which it is not in the power of the shipowner to 
control. Even without these evil consequences, the delay occasioned by 
the compulsory clearing at Elsinore would be bad enough; every one ac- 
quainted with trade knaws how much the chances of a speculation depend 
upon the speedy arrival of a cargo at the port of destination. The wind 
may change while a vessel is at anchor, or she may arrive in the roads 
after 10 o’clock P. M., in which case she loses the whole night, no custom- 
house officer being on the spot before 4 o’clock in the morning. By a 
present of 4 per cent of the duty, which is tendered by the name of 
“Forung,” for correct declaration, the shipmasters are slily bribed over to 
the Danish interest. 

The remark in the convention of 1841, that the “ Forung” is to cover 
the expenses, is illusory, the expenses being much higher. Fresh expenses 
are entailed by the clearing-houses at Elsinore, indispensable to captains, 
as they are not allowed to pay the dues themselves. The agents charge 
2 to 3} per cent commission for paying the duty, and 8 species, or 12 dol- 
lars—sometimes even more—for clearing the vessel; if money has to be 
taken on bottomry, the charge is 10 per cent. They yearly make upwards 
of 200,000 dollars Prussian currency, leaving out the profits they realize 
on the exchange. That sum enriches about 20 commercial firms, In 
1850 the deputies of the Stockholm society of wholesale dealers and ship- 
owners computed the charges to Swedish shipowners at Elsinore at 
150,000 Prussian dollars yearly ; the dues upon goods at about as much. 
Danzig alone pays on the average, annually, 120,000 ; Stettin, upwards of 
130,000 dollars for Sound Dues, of which 4,000 to 11,000 dollars are 
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sometimes paid by one single firm. The Stettin shipowners pay 27,000 
dollars annually, under the heads of light dues, pilotage, fees, commission, 
clearing charges, and postages. 

These details will be sufficient to show why Denmark has a right to 
call the income from the Sound Dues a jewel in her crown. Owing to the 
extraordinary increase of trade in general and the steady development of 
commercial enterprise in Prussia and Russia, and of the share both coun- 
tries have in the Commerce of the world, the Danish gold mine improves 
in fertility from year to year. Even such reductions as are wrung from 
Denmark from time to time and by hard pressure, regularly result in the 
further advantage and profit of her treasury. The interests of trade in 
the Baltic ports, and in England, Holland, Belgium, France, and the Uni- 
ted States are conflicting in a most singular manner. With a high tariff, 
trade suffers; any reduction makes the Danish taxation grow up, polyp- 
like, to prodigious dimensions, and renders competition with other routes 
still more difficult. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the number of vessels passing the 
Sound and Belts in one year was :— 


BTIO, oc ccccesccccvcece 7,186 [ 1840. ..cccccccccroces 15,662 
BBOO. ce cccecees eeodes TO,221 | 1850... .cccccccccccce 19,919 
UBBO. cc ccceccosvevecce 13,212 | 1858......... coscee ee 21,586 


Looking at the flags as specified in the official lists for 1849 to 1853, it 
appears that the increase is owing to a progression in the shipping of 
Norway, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Mecklenburg, and Lubeck. The great 
demand for the produce of the Baltic countries, and the tide of increasing 
traflic setting in from other quarters of the world, especially California and 
Australia, have caused that increase in spite of the Sound Dues. Holland 
and France have made no progress in the numbers of their shipping pass- 
ing the Sound; the United States have made backward steps; but, of all 
others, England has lost most. In 1849 the number of British vessels 

assing the Sound exceeded that in 1853 by 2,220, and that in 1852 even 
y 2,953. 
THE FOLLOWING VESSELS PASSED THE SOUND :-— 


1849. 1890. 1851. 1852 1868. 


English. tia ae ee pbb wee Obed es sie’ 6,885 5,448 4,811 8,902 4,665 
Norwegian...... Evian de nenaeees 2,877 2,553 2,894 8,020 8,893 
SOS errr rr 2,191 1,982 2,955 2,100 2,007 
Dutch ..... Secwtie es 66 0686 teteewe 1,960 1,906 2,060 1,691 1,875 
OE Ga svetereveccess dade J 1,361 2,391 2,664 2,319 8,487 
EOE eT TT ee re 1,200 1,138 1,047 946 1,202 
ek oiaridecwr ove dete es 1,154 1,266 1,518 1,464 2,095 
French....... eT eee isonwet 364 814 288 283 345 
MROGRIOBIE,. 5 osc cccccc ccsceee 337 1,031 1,077 771 1,108 
ee 308 429 661 555 143 
Sn , SERIES ee ‘ 121 106 135 16 96 
Sonya, CET EE ee 74 208 222 183 230 
Rhy ech bueveduetiteese 56 62 43 48 50 
ME 6 a cae ec gt baen'e Oe 40 1u2 125 136 139 
Belgian....... Bedikate st eamenses 13 4 7 2 22 
IG a sine dann gone s 40s 7 39 77 46 73 
Bs eat hh tis doclawecac ees oss 7 84 83 22 86 
Be ae ee a 2 2 Sy 6 4 
en Pare a ea 2 3 mS 2 18 
REN Hoi ierew se crs vie enrs se ‘* 2 és ze 





18,959 19,070 19,919 17,563 21,586 
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Of the 21,586 vessels in 1853, 10,526 came with cargoes from the 
North Sea; 7,716 from the Baltic; 2,344 were in ballast. 

2,000 to 8,000 vessels passed the Belts annually. 

Russian commercial policy, Danish taxation and unavoidable molesta- 
tions of shipowners, have scared away the British flag from a territory on 
which in 1849 it still took precedence. The declared value of British pro- 
duce shipped direct to Russia is estimated— 


TROD 6 6ccivn devas dene £1,879,179 1851... eeeee ee eereee £1,157,548 
1850... cccce soevece 1,279,650 | 1852... ..ccceccee eee 994,330 


We wonder if the British negotiators of 1841 have met with thanks for 
raising the subsidiary taxes and for superficially revising the tariff; we 
even doubt it. The United States are laying greater stress upon the de- 
crease of their Baltic shipping trade. 

The income from the Sound Dues, on the average, runs upon the same 
scale with the number of ships. In 1756 the Danish treasury received 
200,000 dollars; 1770, 450,890; 1820, 1,500,000 dollars. The year 
1853, compared to 1756, shows a more than thirteenfold increase ; the 
receipts amounted to 2,530,000 dollars. The insufficient reduction of 
1841 had left no trace in 1844. The revenue from 2,258,000, rapidly 
rose to 2,432,000 dollars. In the budget of 1847 the receipts, owing to 
the reductions of May, 1846, had been estimated at 1,832,000 dollars only 
—they actually amounted to 699,000 dollars more, having risen to 
2,531,000 dollars. 

A return for the 24 years ending 1853, shows the revenue from Sound 
Dues, rosenobles, light dues, and fees at the Oeresound and the Belts to 
have amounted to 54,000,000 dollars; upon the average, 2,250,000 dol- 
lars yearly ; besides, the extra charges to agents, boatmen, pilots, and for 
postages amount to at least 800,000 dollars annually ; 12 millions more 
must therefore be added to the above 54 millions. The discount paid by 
the Prussian exchequer indirectly forms a further item of about 2 mil- 
lions. At the end of another period of 24 years, the colossal sum will 
have been doubled. The monster grows the more food it has thrown 
into its fangs, to more and more gigantic proportions. 


THE SOUND DUES, THE FIRE MONEY, AND THE FEES HAVE BROUGHT— 


*Rixdalers. Rixdalers, 
1,966,000 2,294,000 
2,210,000 2,432,000 
2,090,000 ‘ 2,861,000 
1,890,000 2,160,900 
1,910,000 2,581,000 
2,087,000 2,250,000 
2,203,000 2,160,000 
2,326,000 f 2,400,000 
2,417,000 2,450,000 
2,401,000 2,500,000 
2,258,000 Dé 2,530,000 
2,076,000 -_—_— 

54,009,000 


These figures are based upon the Danish returns, as far as they are pub- 
lished, and from 1850 upon the finance laws, adding the light money and 
perquisites, and raising the estimate to the actual amount taken. 








* One rixdaler about 2s, 3d., or 56 cents Federal money. 
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THE FINANCE LAWS ESTIMATE FOR— 


1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 


Oresund dues and rosenoble....... $2,017,600 $2,035,000 $2,055,810 $2,050,000 
Nyborg .. ces ecccescsccceecccees 17,400 17,650 17,300 18,300 
Friedericia, eeeeeoevoeeeeo ee eoeene Beene 2,700 2,750 8,300 8,700 





2,087,770 2,055,400 2,076,400 1,081,000 
Light and beacon money,......... 149,770 153,480 158,895 161,885 
Perquisites eee eeeseee 23 seer eee8 134,245 136,030 139,970 140,930 


Poor money. sete eee gnereceueees 5,970 6,155 6,265 6,175 
WN ha 05 bons $44 a ddbabeseccec 5,960 5,933 6,340 5,500 
Interest on the capital from surplus 

SUUUIAD 40k voted sccancanee 6,740 7,650 9,572 6,415 








2,340,858 2,365,000 2,399,040 2,899,850 

Take, instead of this............. 2,400,000 2,450,000 2,500,000 2,530,000 
Which are stated in proportion to 
the increasing traffic, and an addition 

has to be made of..... se cccces nee 60,000 85,000 100,000 130,000 


Beyond doubt, within the reality; and it remains to be seen if Denmark 
is inclined and able to disprove it. The objection, that the light moneys 
and perquisites are not to be stated in the receipts, requires—after what 
has already been said—no refutations, long as they are levied. Nobody 
will enter protest against their non-levy. 

Who pays these sums? The usual answer is—the trade of Russia half, 
Prussia a fourth, the remaining Baltic countries the rest. But the ship- 
ping of all flags, not excepting the British, bears its heavy share of the 
burden; and the duty on goods is, according to the state of markets, as 
often paid by the shipper as by the receiver. Whenever England is in 
want of great quantities of grain, timber, flax, or other staple articles of 
Baltic exportation, the British consumer bears the brunt of the Sound 
Dues. 

On the other hand, when goods are imported to the Baltic through the 
Sound, it is always the receiver who pays the Sound Dues, on account of 
the competition of other and cheaper routes of traffic. The Baltic mer- 
chant dares not charge the Sound Dues to the consumer, because he in 
that case would lose him as a customer. His mercantile enterprises, al- 
ready burdened with heavy insurance for the passage through the danger- 
ous Cattegat—where every year 20 to 40 vessels are lost—are further 
maimed by the Danish imposts, even where these keep within the limits 
of conventions. 

All vessels must hoist their flags in the Sound before passing Kronen- 
borg, if coming from the north; before sailing past the guard-ship in the 
roads of Elsinore, if outward bound. They belong to three classes— 
privileged, unprivileged, and Danish. The following are at present priv- 
ileged nations :— 


Belgium, by the convention of 13 June, 1841; the Brazils, by the con- 
vention of 26 April, 1828; Bremen, by the convention of 5 November, 
1835; Great Britain, by the convention of 11 July, 1670, and 13 Au- 
gust, 1841; France, by the convention of 23 August, 1742; Greece, by 
the convention of 31 October, 1846; Hamburgh, by the convention of 
27 May, 1768; Hanover, by the convention of 13 April, 1844; Holland, 
by the convention of 13 August, 1843, 15 July, 1701, and 10 July, 1817; 
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Lubeck, by the convention of 14 October, 1840; Mexico, by the conven- 
tion of 19 July, 1827; Mecklenburg, by the convention of 25 November, 
1845; United States, by the convention of 26 April, 1826; Norway, by 
the convention of 23 August, 1841; Austria, by the convention of 12 Feb- 
ruary, 1834; Oldenburg, by the convention of 31 March, 1841; Prussia, 
by the convention of 17 June, 1841, and 26 May, 1846; Russia, by the 
convention of 8 October, 1782, and of 14 October, 1831; Sardinia, by the 
convention of 14 August, 1843; Naples, by the convention of 13 January, 
1846; Sweden, by the convention of 3 July, 1720, and 23 August, 1841 ; 
Spain, by the convention of 25 May, 1798; Venezuela, by the convention 
ot 26 March, 1838. 


With regard to all of them, it has been provided that ships and cargoes 
in the Sound and Belts have to pay no higher dues and taxes than are, or 
will be paid now and in future by the most favored nations, From this, 
it naturally follows that both old and new conventions apply to them all; 
each subsequent reduction equally benefits every one of them, and any na- 
tion obtaining, either by means of negotiations or by the force of arms, 
the total abolition of the Sound Dues, will thereby at once secure the 
same right to all others. 

The only unprivileged nations in Europe at present are Portugal, the 
States of the Holy See, and Turkey. The disadvantages connected with 
the unprivileged position are in reality of little consequence. They prin- 
cipally consist in the dues on the unenumerated articles being 14, instead 
of 1 per cent; in an addition of a fourth part on certain Spanish and Por- 
tuguese wines, and on bottled wine ; of + to 4 on grain, according as it is 
shipped at different Baltic ports ; of a rosenoble besides the dues on goods 
bound for Rostock ; lastly, in unprivileged vessels and cargoes being sub- 
ject to the right of search. This right of search, however, rests on a mere 
assumption on the part of Denmark; it has never been either recognized 
or practiced. 

Danish vessels form a separate class, enjoying greater privileges than 
the vessels of privileged nations. It is true, that by a royal resolution of 
18 February, 1771, both classes are placed on the same footing, and there 
can be no doubt whatever that any privileges conceded to Danish vessels 
may be claimed with equal right by the vessels of all other privileged 
nations. 

The forbearance towards Denmark, however, has allowed the flag of that 
country to acquire a series of exclusive immunities, to which thecrowning one 
has been added in the course of the present year. Besides numerous facil- 
ities accorded them in reference to light dues and perquisites, Danish com- 
modities—both raw produce and manufactures—if imported from, or ex- 
ported to the Faroer, Seeland, and Greenland, goods the produce of the 
_ Danish colonies and shipped in Danish bottoms, and all goods shipped 

thither in such vessels, enjoy full exemption from Sound Dues in the Sound 
and Belts. Since the Ist April, 1854, a discount equal to the full amount 
of the Sound Dues is being allowed on the Danish import duties for all 
goods the produce of transatlantic countries, if brought direct to Denmark 
from the producing country. By thus allowing to the full a discount 
which has only partially been accorded by Prussia to her ports, Denmark 
exonerates her inland consumption from Sound Dues on coffee, dyewood, 
rice, tobacco, tea, mahogany, &e. Rum and arrack form an exception to 
the franchise, partly to protect the home production of spirits from com- 
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petition, partly on account of the Danish colonies, whose produce is 
charged with only 48 shillings Rbco. less duty than foreign rum, but, 
owing to the exemption, is actually protected at the rate of 1 dollar for 
30 quarts, 

By the letter of the resolution, the discount in question has not been 
restricted to the Danish flag; but experience shows that far more extensive, 
while more justified concessions, in reference to Danish importation, though 
open to being taken advantage of by all privileged flags, have in the nat- 
ural course of circumstances been but rarely made use of by the latter, 
and turned almost exclusively to the benefit of Danish shipping. Since 
1842 there existed in Denmark, with reference to the direct transatlantic 
importation of the said goods, a drawback of 25 per cent on import duty 
and all charges upon vessels; still, in the ten years ending 1852, only 
2,662 commerce-lasts of foreign shipping have been tempted by the draw- 
back to import goods of that favored description into Denmark; whereas 
during the same period the owners of 659 Danish vessels, with 72,770 
commerce-lasts, have reaped the fruits of the facilitated direct importation, 
amounting to 888,000 dollars. At that time Denmark did not yet dare 
to show any preference with respect to the Sound Dues to her own flag, 
and she not only levied Sound Dues on direct importations, but even de- 
ducted the amount of the dues from the drawback on such cargoes as had 
had to pass neither the Sound nor Belts. At present she has shown more 
courage, The remission of 25 per cent on the import duty was too great 
a drain on the needy treasury; something was to be done to promote 
Danish shipping trade; and thus, contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
existing conventions, a remission of the Sound Dues on the direct Danish 
importation was resorted to, the whole burden of the unnatural tax being 
thereby thrown upon the transit. The Danish government may have re- 
membered a passage from Winter’s Tale— 


“Truly the gods have taken mercy upon us this year, and we may do all we like.” 


The right to make a distinction of that kind is doubtful in the extreme 
—all privileged nations have been placed upon a perfectly equal footing. 
Waiving the question, if foreign flags will take advantage of this discount, 
Denmark is not entitled to favor her own importation by means of a re- 
mission of Sound Dues, unless the same favor be at the same time equally 
extended to the importation through the Sound of all other privileged 
countries—all of which may claim the immunities of the most favored na- 
tions. The conditions under which Prussia allows a discount are mani- 
festly of a very different nature, and the allowance itself is not made in 
violation of treaties. 

The recent Danish measure may even injure the Baltic ports, and in 
their prejudice lead to a staple right of the Danish ports being established 
at the expense of the other ports in the Baltic, and wholly at variance 
with acknowledged principles of free trade. Not only the Baltic States, 
but also England, Belgium, Holland, France, &ec., have therefore all possi- 
ble cause for complaint, and in like degree the Hanse-Towns, Hamburgh, 
and Lubeck, must consider themselves placed at a disadvantage—their 
very important indirect importation into Denmark, subject to the full im- 
port duty, being by these distinctions in favor of a direct supply brought 
face to face with a new and formidable competition. In some quarters it 
is mooted that by the Danish resolution of 1st April, 1854, it is intended 
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to buy off the United States. If so, we guess the calculation will prove 
incorrect, as soon as the subject shall have been gone into, and the con- 
viction arrived at that the measure in question cannot but result in the 
advantage of Denmark, and of Denmark only. The United States must 
necessarily have an eye to the unimpeded passage of rice, tobacco, and 
cotton, and the facilities accorded to the trifling importation of Denmark, 
can in no way make up for the heavy dues weighing on those articles if 
bound to other quarters. 

No one will volunteer to prove that the present state of matters can be 
tolerated any longer; reform is most urgent, and the necessity for it is 
being so Strongly felt, that the singular idea of circumventing the Sound, 
by means of a canal, has actually been ventilated. That canal was to be 
laid through Schonen, from Raa to Wiigen, on a level with the sea; it 
was to extend two German miles in length, and to be 20 feet deep and 
100 feet broad. Commodious ports were to be constructed at each en- 
trance, and proper arrangements made for tugging every vessel through 
in a few hours. The expenses are estimated at from 5 to 6 millions of 
dollars, and the dues that would be made necessary for paying interest 
and maintaining the establishment are computed at a fourth part of the 
present annual revenue at the Sound. 

Instead of a road made by the hands of nature, an artificial one is to 
open a gate to trade and navigation. The plan renders sufficient evidence 
to the heavy pressure, and is a manifest proof of the hopelessness and faint- 
heartedness of the commercial public looking forward for help and redress 
to the carrying out of such an undertaking. As little prospect there is to 
get rid of the burden by paying off the capital. In times like the present, 
when all countries are forced yearly to add to their debts, where should 
the means be found to raise forty to fifty millions of dollars? Where the 
unanimity in contracting loans towards this purpose, and making sacri- 
fices of that amount in favor of Denmark? The interest of the maritime 
powers makes it necessary to resort to other means. The dissatisfaction 
felt in England at the convention of 1841 is as strong as it is general ; 
the British cabinet may at times have looked upon and made use of the 
Sound Dues as a sword of their commercial policy—but, at any rate, it is 
a sword that cuts both ways, and deeply wounds the trade and navigation 
of their own country. 

The United States see the extension of their traffic suffering under high 
and illegal duties imposed upon the staple articles of their exportation ; 
their treaty with Denmark may be thrown up every twelvemonth. The 
French wine trade groans under exorbitant dues. With what intensity 
the burden is felt in Sweden is shown by the complaints of 1850. Prus- 
sia is absolutely and unavoidably placed in the position of continuing the 
persevering and determined opponent of the Sound Dues; she has, down 
to 1845, honestly, seriously, and zealously maintained that position, doing 
and offering anything to get rid of the fetter. She has failed. Her geo- 
graphical and political situation pressingly call upon her to go the way 
open to her—throwing up the treaties of 1818 and 1846. Let buta 
single leading power do so, and at the same time give notice of its inten- 
tion not to submit any longer to the burdening of its trade and navigation, 
and, if need be, resort to reprisals, and the Sound Dues have seen their 
last. If Russia, where neither shipowners nor merchants are in a position 
to raise a complaint, should like to remain faithful to her character as pro- 
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tector of Denmark, by making her ships and cargoes continue to pay the 
duty, nobody will prevent her. The question of the Sound Dues is not a 
Russian one—it is one of general and transatlantic commercial policy. 

Spain and Portugal, at the period of their preponderancy, claimed whole 
oceans as their property. Hugo Grotius, the author of “Mare Liberum,” 
overthrew that maxim as early as 1609. The Sound is not a dependency 
of Denmark, and even did her supposed right of sovereignty really exist, 
it would give her no title to lay enormous taxes upon vessels sailing past 
her shore, and neither asking her for, nor owing her anything. The right of 
levying dues has never been recognized ; a tortuous policy has made cer- 
tain tariff concessions by separate treaties to the once powerful Denmark. 
They fall as soon as warning is given of the cessation of those treaties, 
and Denmark must grant to all parties what she is forced to concede to 
one. 

To consider the immutability of the Sound Dues to have been guaran- 
tied by way of indemnity for the loss of Norway, is an erroneous supposi- 
tion. Denmark will not be able to produce any documents in point. The 
right, thought sacred and incontrovertible, will disappear when the ques- 
tion, freed from conventional ties by throwing up the treaties, shall have 
been carried over upon the territory of main force. A real necessity, such 
as is given here, must overthrow an unnatural usurpation merely resting 
on historical grounds. Never have so formidable forces unfurled their 
flags in the Baltic as at present. England stands more than ever in need 
of Prussian alliance and German assistance; let her enter the lists as the 
champion of free trade for all the world, and the asthmatic policy of Den- 


mark will be taught by experience that its impotency is not any further 
capable of stemming the current of history. 


Art. I1.—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY: 
WALTER RESTORED JONES. 


Tue business of Marine Insurance in this country, and especially in the 
city of New York, as to its utility and value, and the great profits conse- 
quent upon its able administration, has been pretty thoroughly tested for the 
last quarter of a century, in the history and great success of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company. Confessedly at the head of all associations 
of the kind, in this country, and owing very much of its past good fortune 
to the able direction and management of its late President, it seems but 
fitting, that as its former head—almost its creator—and as identified with 
it, from the start—its history being comprised in that of Mr. Jones—some 
permanent record should be preserved of the life, labors, and character of 
so valuable and public-spirited an officer. 

Immediately consequent upon his decease, it is true, warm and appreci- 
ative notices appeared in the various journals, and eulogistic while at the 
same time discriminating resolutions were adopted by all the important pub- 
lic bodies of trade and finance, in Wall-street—as, for example, by the Board 
of Underwriters, at a meeting of the Merchants in the Exchange, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Two meetings connected with the company, the 
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one of the clerks, and the other, especially, of the trustees, ought not to 
be omitted ; for, at the latter, among the resolutions, occurs one drawn up 
by one who knew Mr. Jones well, and judged him accurately, which we 
red happy to quote as the justest character of the deceased which we have 
Tread :— 

Resolved, That, by his careful adherence to the modes of transacting business 
tested by experience; by his discreet sanction of such improvements as were 
found to obviate difficulties aud to supply defects; by his remarkable memory, 
vigorous energy, untiring industry, indomitable “earefulness in making con- 
tracts,” and by his good faith and liberality in fulfilling them, he has in our 
judgment earned the title of the first Marine Underwriter of his age and country. 


Of such a man we propose to exhibit a picture in the following brief 
sketch. 

Walter Restored* Jones, the son of John Jones, a highly respectable 
member of the well-known Jones family of Queen’s county, Long Island, 
was born at Cold Spring, near Oyster Bay, on the aac 4 side of Long 
Island, at the family mansion, which is still standing and in the possession 
of his family, April 15, 1793. His mother was a daughter of John Hew- 
lett, a family of good local repute, belonging in religious creed to the 
Church of England. The Cold Spring branch of the Jones family of 
Queen’s county, whose original seat was on the south side of the island, 
whence all of the sons of William Jones emigrated, except the father of 
the late Chief Justice Samuel Jones, were originally independent gentle- 
men farmers and manufacturers; some of whose descendants came up to 
the city and entered on business, in one department of which, Insurance, 
several of them—as John D. Jones, the President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company ; Oliver H. Jones, President of the New York Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company ; Walter R. T. Jones, average adjuster, and W. 
Townsend Jones, Secretary of the Atlantic—with others of the family, 
have won an enviable reputation. 

The reputation of that branch of the family which came directly from 
South Oyster Bay was eminently legal, and in a degree political. Cooper, 
the novelist, remarks of the family: “The Jones family has now furnished 
legislators and jurists to the colony and State more than a century.” 

It included—to mention only the very prominent names—Judges David 
and Thomas Jones, of the Supreme Court of the colony of New York; the 
elder Samuel Jones, the compeer of Hamilton and Burr and Harrison and 
Livingston; Samuel Jones, his son, chancelor and chief-justice—fully 
equal to the reputation of his father, and by some thought to have trans- 
cended it; and David S, Jones, his youngest brother, a worthy son of so 
illustrious a parent, and as a lawyer most able, if not as eminent as his 
brother; Major William Jones; Elbert Herring Jones, most upright and 
acceptable to their constituents in the State senate and legislature; and 
of the ancient Floyd Jones family, General Henry Floyd Jones and his 
nephew David, Richard Floyd Jones, in both houses of the State legisla- 
ture, and Elbert Floyd Jones in the lower.—The father of Mr. Jones, John 
Jones, was one of the seventeen children of William Jones, the son of 
Major Thomas Jones, the first American ancestor of this very large and 








* The middle name of Mr. Jones has a history worth preserving. An elder brother of the same 
name, having met his death by an accident, it was the wish of his mother, when the subject of the 
present sketch was born, to retain the name, for which she had a peculiar fondness; hence the 
epithet “ Restored ” was added to the original Christian name. 
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respectable family. Major Jones was an officer of the English army, and 
was present at the battle of the Boyne Water. At the termination of the 
conflict which ended so disastrously for James IL, the supposed* Welsh 
officer came over to this country, and finally settled near South Oyster 
Bay, on the South shore of Long Island, some thirty miles from Brooklyn. 
He here procured a large tract of land, some five to ten thousand acres, a 
manorial estate, by purchase from the Indians, and also entered into 
whaling enterprises on the coast, then a profitable business, and under an 
English commission to cruise against Spanish property, amassed consider- 
able property. He built himself a brick house, which stood for nearly a 
century and a half, and which was pulled down to make way for the im- 
provements of the late David 8, Jones, the then munificent possessor of 
the Massapequa farm. 

John Jones, the grandson of the Major, and father of Walter R., with 
his brother-in-law, Devine Hewlett, held in common important water priv- 
ileges, and a flout mill, at a period when property of that character was 
especially valuable—previous to the opening of the Erie Canal and the 
importation of Western flour, and also during the epoch of the second 
war with Great Britain, and under the restrictive influence of the embargo. 
The mill was consequently kept in active operation, and constituted a 
valuable property. 

The subject of the present memoir was early introduced to the world of 
business and the life of a great commercial metropolis. At the tender age 
of eleven years he came up to town and was placed in the store of his 
eldest brother, William H. Jones, then engaged in the flour business, but 
now and for several years living the life of a country gentleman, having 
brought up a large and socially useful family, and exercising the virtues 
of a genial hospitality, at Eastwoods, near Huntingdon. In his brother’s 
office the future underwriter acquired his first insight into the principles 
and modes of business, his true school. A few years later he was intro- 
duced by his cousin, J. Jackson Jones, a son of his uncle Walter, and 
brother of William Townsend Jones—an accomplished and most worthy 
gentleman, as we learn from all who knew him—into the office of the 
United States Insurance Company, as clerk, where he became remarkable 
for his habits of method, industry, and attention to business, laying a firm 
basis for his future eminence ina province of Insurance requiring caution, 
accuracy, precision, and promptness. The United Insurance Company 
was one of the first, if not absolutely the earliest in point of time, in New 
York, and perhaps in the Union, for undertaking marine risks. But 
owing to novelty, or ignorance of the proper mode of conducting the 
business, or from some other untoward causes, the association failed to 
realize its objects, and it became embarrassed and was discontinued. At 
an early period of his career Mr. Jones conceived an aversion to litigation, 
of which there had been much, both unnecessary and of a vexatious char- 
acter, in the early Insurance companies, and which proved in the end 
detrimental to their interests, and served to exclude customers. Mr. 
Daniel Lord, counselor to the present company, stated in his speech at the 
dinner given to Mr. Jones, on occasion of the complimentary presentation 
to him of a rich service of plate, that “for the twenty-four years of the 
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* We say supposed, because the Major is said on his tombstone to have come from Strabane, in 
Ireland, whence he sailed on leaving for America, after the battle. But his name, character, and 
the family traits, are all decidedly Welsh. 
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administration of this company, not more than siz lawsuits have occurred 
to it, and I can recollect but four.” 

In 1824 Mr. Jones was elected assistant or vice to Archibald Gracie, 
President of the first Atlantic Insurance Company, discontinued two years 
after. 

In conjunction with Josiah L. Hale, Mr. Jones started, in 1829, the 
second Atlantic, with a capital of $350,000. Of this new association Mr. 
Hale was president and Mr. Jones vice-president. This company pursued 
a successful career, and continued its operations until July, 1842, when 
the old stock company was discontinued, and a new company organized 
on the mutual plan—that having grown into great favor, and become the 
popular mode of conducting insurance, as most profitable and most secure. 

The present Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company first went into opera- 
tion July 1, 1842—Mr. Jones president, Mr. Hale vice-president, and Mr. 
J. D. Jones secretary—and may be considered, without ipvidious contrast, 
as the leading marine insurance company of the country. Its history and 
that of Mr. Jones are identical; he was bound up in it, and cherished its 
interests as personal with his individual interests. Its prosperity was his, 
and he felt its occasional losses, doubtless, as much as any of its stock- 
holders or directors; and the company organized by him, watched and 
guided until firmly established, and its business systematically arranged, 
bids fair to continue one of the most flourishing in the Union. The large 
insurance building No. 51 Wall-street, at the corner of William-street, 
was planned and erected under the eye of Mr. Jones, and with the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Trustees, his worthy associates. 

We may remark, in passing, that the present incumbent of the presi- 
dential chair, John D. Jones, has received a most thorough education for 
the office he holds, having been brought up under his uncle’s eye, and 
with his character and career before him, as a model, for a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century—having the assistance and countenance of 
the able Board of Trustees, composed of the most influential merchants of 
the city. 

For twelve-and-a-half years the actual dividends amounted to forty- 
three-and-a-half per cent, an average of thirty-five per cent per annum. 

The intense labor of the officers of the institution was remarkable, and 
fourteen hours per day are said to have formed the regular daily labor of 
the three principal officers. 

In January, 1854, Mr. Hale was obliged to resign, through increasing 
feeble health, and physical inability to continue his arduous labors. 

As a proof of the remarkable prosperity of the company, a large share 
of the good fortune of which is to be attributed to Mr. Jones, it may be 
mentioned that for the ten years from January, 1844, its annual average 
was over thirty-three per cent, and for the first eleven-and-a-half years of 
its business, the total amount of profits was $6,092,571, showing an aver- 
age of $529,788 per annum. 

Previously to this latter date, on November 22, 1853, came off a public 
dinner at the Astor House, which had been got up by some of the friends 
and business associates of Mr. Jones, in his honor, and for the purpose of 
acknowledging their sense of his important services, his high character, 
surpassing financial talents, and social virtues. The presentation of a 
magnificent service of plate, tastefully rich and elaborate, was the distin- 
guishing feature of the occasion, which was set off by some extremely 
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good speaking. The best speeches were made by Mr. Tileston, who pre- 
sided, Rev. Mr. Osgood, who acted as chaplain, and by the guest of the 
evening, Mr. Jones himself. The foremost merchants, bankers, and under- 

writers of New York city, made up this select assemblage of the commer- 

cial aristocracy of the Union. 

In conjunction with his brother, John H. Jones, Esq., of Cold Spring— 
a most able and intelligent man of business—Mr. Jones held an interest in 
the flourishing manufacture there carried on, originally started by the 
three elder sons of John Jones, but of which partnership Mr. J. H. Jones 
was the active and enterprising head. In the extensive whaling operations, 
the two brothers were the main capitalists, and the Jast-mentioned gentle- 
man the leading manager—the other the chief adviser. A brief statement 
of this latter department of Mr. Jones’s labors, may serve to give an idea 
of its magnitude and importance. The business itself, it may be remarked 
as an historical coincidence, is a revival of that originally carried on by the 
founder of the family. We believe there now are (there were in 1848) 
eight whaling ships fitted out from Cold Spring, measuring more than 
three thousand tons, carrying about two hundred and fifty men, and cost- 
ing, with their outfit, about $227,000, These instead of confining them- 
selves near our coast, from which the whales have been mostly frightened 
away, make longer voyages than Captain Cook did in cireumnavigating 
the globe. In connection also with Charles H. Jones—another and a 
favorite brother—and with his deceased brother Joshua T., he has been en- 
gaged in a large number of mercantile and manufacturing enterprises. 
We derive these facts from a near connection by marriage of Mr. J. H. 
Jones—the father of the present incumbent of the presidential chair of 
the Atlantie Mutual Insurance Company. 

The idea of a life-saving benevolent association originated with and was 
perfected by Mr. Jones, who, by dint of arduous exertions, effected an in- bs 
corporation, chartered by the Legislature, March, 1849. This was the : 
result of benevolence and prudence united, and its object and result was 
the salvation of life and property to a great extent. The value of such an 
association, with its objects properly carried out, was and is very great; 
and were its good results even much less beneficial than they have been, 
they would be still worthy of the applause of the philanthropist. Altoge- 
ther there were, two years ago, some twenty-seven station-houses, with 
the comforts of heat and protection, in winter; with life-boats, (galvanized 
iron boats and cars,) guns, ropes, &c. On the New Jersey shore there 
were fourteen stations, and thirteen on the shore of Long Island. At the 
present date we learn that the number of these most valuable stations has 
nearly doubled. A nobler project for public good, a more humane and 
benevolent association was never incorporated. 

Mr, Jones, in his private and personal character, was a kind and unpre- 
tending man, aflable and sincere. He was a devoted son and affectionate 
brother and a favorite uncle, the only domestic relations we are aware he 
held. By his brothers and sisters, nephews, and neices, and all their con- 
nections, he was truly beloved. Towards his townsmen, and relatives far 
removed, and whom he seldom met and knew but slightly, he was always 
friendly. And from many sources we have heard the same invariable 
report of his liberality, in affording aid to deserving objects of his bounty, 
and especially a Roman-like love of contributing to the support all places 
of “ public good.” 
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Originally of a Quaker family, he became in after years a regular at- 
tendant on the services of the Episcopal Church, and was one of the pro- 
moters of the building of the new church at Cold Spring. At that delight- 
ful place, one of the most picturesque regions not only on Long Island, 
but even anywhere in the State, he had erected a noble mansion, of 
princely extent and accommodations, of which he had not yet become the 
tenant for life, when he was summoned to his last home by the angel of 
death. 

His health had been precarious for some months before, indeed ever 
since a stroke of apoplexy he had suffered ; but he would doubtless have 
lived longer, perhaps for some years, had not his mind, anxious with the 
cares of business and heedless of his own comforts, impelled him to work, 
when he was physically unfit to be out of his room or out of his bed. 
Despite the counsel of his skillful physician, Dr. Francis, he went out im- 
prudently, over-exerted himself, and came home to die. 

He died April 7, 1855, of apoplexy; he was dictating to one of his 
nephews from his bed in the morning, when suddenly there came a pause, 
which was never filled up. He was not quite sixty-two years of age. 
With an originally powerful constitution and an active habit, living a sim- 
ple life, and always occupied, he would, it is almost certain, have lived at 
least his three-score years and ten, had he allowed himself, as we have re- 
marked, to have been governed by the prudent advice of his medical 
friend. 

Sanguine and ardent in business, he was a moderate and reasonable 
man in his views of life and conduct—altogether a man to be relied upon 
and looked up to. But a regard to the concerns of others, for which he 
was responsible, and a strict sense of the duties of a man of business, over- 
powered his sense of danger or consideration of personal safety. Thus he 
fell a martyr to duty, and gave up his life literally to the cause of in- 
surance, 

We are happy to be able to quote the following letter of Dr. Francis, 
the medical adviser of Mr. Jones in his last illness, which we have received 
since writing the above; in its lucid and comprehensive style stating, in a 
most satisfactory manner, the causes and progress of the attack, and its 
final result :— 


New York, May 28, 1855. 


Dear Sir:—The professional reputation of the late W. R. Jones, Esq., was 
long known to me; my personal acquaintance with him was but of recent date. 
It was not until the morning of the 7th of January last that I was requested to 
make a medical visit to him at his city residence in Murray-street, on account 
of threatened symptoms of apoplexy and palsy. Aware of the close and de- 
voted attentions which he so systematically gave to his responsible duties, that 
his habit of body was of inordinate fullness; that his physical development was 
favorable to the invasion of acute disease, I lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons; and upon my introduction to the sick-room, I found Mr. J. ina state of 
cerebral congestion, with lower loss of motion, and inability of free articulation 
or speech. 

The indications of relief were too manifest to be deferred. His inordinate 
fullness of habit, and approaching shortness of breathing, left no time for delay ; 
he was bled largely, counter-irritants applied, and the ordinary active anti- 
phlogic means pursued. Some mitigation of symptoms soon took place; but a 
vigorous reaztion, with increased tendency to a recurrence of the same alarming 
symptoms which marked the invasion of his illness, justified a repetition of 
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similar measures of relief, and the gratifying spectacle was soon presented in 
the returning consciousness of the patient, with improved powers of articula- 
tion, and especially of motion in the lower limbs. Forebodings, however, of 
the gravest nature as to the ultimate issue of the case, awaked desire for addi- 
tional professional advice, when Professor Parker, of the University of New 
York, united with me in consultation. The result of our deliberations was that 
depletory measures were still further advisable, and we had the satisfaction to 
find, after two or three subsequent visits, that Mr. Jones now only demanded 
time for recovery; nevertheless, imposing on him abstraction from all business 
tor at least a month, and exercising on his part a wholesome discretion as to 
the use of animal food and drinks. 

The better to secure the safety of his improved health, I oceasionally visited 
Mr. Jones, and urged such cautions in his modes of living, his exercise, and in 
his limited appropriation of time to the discharge of his professional trusts, a3 
I deemed best calculated to give permanence to his now renovated powers, both 
mental and bodily, and in this view my assoviate, Dr. Parker, fully coincided, 
Mr. Jones was not entirely a disobedient patient ; and during one portion of the 
month of March his official obligations seem to have been discharged with his 
wonted regularity and capacity. But it was evident at the latter part of that 
month, both to his friends as well as to his medical advisers, that our patient 
had too confidently harbored the idea that his constitution had become superior 
to the renewed assaults of the enemy that had once brought him to so critical a 
condition. 

He persevered with marvelous earnestness in all his severe and multiform du- 
ties; his many and accustomed hours of business were filled up daily, and. for- 
getful of the necessity of that repose which his recent sickness and prostrated 
nervous powers demanded, night itself was often invaded by his eares and toils ; 
and on the 7th of the ensuing month, April, after uncommon efforts on weighty 
duties, he was, towards the hour of four in the morning, again seized with that 
attack, which almost immediately terminated his valuable life. At the earliest 
intimation of his illness, I hastened to his bedside, but consciousness had ceased, 
the pulse no longer beat, and he was to be numbered with the dead. 

Thus surrendered to inexorable physical and mental causes, exercising their 
preponderating influence on a frame of body peculiarly susceptible to that 
agency, Walter R. Jones, so long the prominent man in his great and responsi- 
ble vocation. 

With every consideration of respect, I remain yours truly, 
W.A. Jonxs, JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


His funeral, which took place at Trinity, was of the most imposing char- 
acter—from the array of distinguished persons, in trade and finance, many 
old New Yorkers and Long Island gentry, that were gathered together. 
His remains were carried afterward to Cold Spring, to be laid in the fam- 
ily burying-ground. For Cold Spring Mr. Jones had a peculiar predelic- 
tion, and he was rarely absent from it over a week (when he could get 
there) for many years of his life. As the home of his boyhood and the 
seat of his branch of the Jones family, where, too, so many of his imme- 
diate relations still reside, independent of its picturesque, rural beauties, 
this charming locality had fascinated him, as it must any one at all simi- 
larly situated, who pretends to any love of nature or feeling for the beauty 
of fine scenery. Hilly and beautifully wooded, rich in streams and water 
prospects, it is full of varied attractiveness, and delights the eye of the 
traveled stranger or the resident for life. 

Mr. Jones is one of the worthies of Long Island, though so long (from 
early boyhood) connected with New York city as to be regarded as one of 
her denizens ; yet, as he never for a moment lost sight of the place of his 
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nativity and his rural home, as he visited it weekly, built his noble man- 
sion there, and there looked to end his days.in peace and domestic happi- 
ness, he must not be forgotten in the list of eminent Long Islanders. With 
the distinguished sons of Long Island, in the different walks of life—in 
the profession, in art, in the army and navy—he must ever be associated, 
and his name must be added to the list including Conckling, Sandford, 
Miller, Wickham, Colden, Post, Seaman, Mott, Elias Hicks, Mount, Rhodes, 
Hackett, Sands, Woodhull, and Truxton, whenever the roll of prominent 
Long Islanders is called. 

In person Mr. Jones was below the ordinary standard of height, but 
strongly built, and of a full habit of body. His face, his person, and his 
presence, denoted energy and vigor. Forecast and vigilance were stamped 
upon his brow, and his eye had a look of penetration that scrutinized with 
caution every application presented to his judgment. The moderation and 
mildness of his character was also marked in the expression of his face, 
especially in the company of his friends and kindred. 

We believe there is more than one good portrait of Mr. Jones by Mr. 
Shephard Mount, the able artist. There is also a life-like bust of Mr. 
Jones, a copy of which has been placed in the Committee Room of the 
company. But the excellent engraving of the head on the bills of the 
Marine Bank will preserve his features to all classes of the community, 
and be in that light more universally accessible than the best bust or por- 
trait in a public place. 

The example afforded by the career and character of Mr. Jones is a rich 
heritage to the young men of our country. Comparatively a poor boy, at 
an early age he is placed in a store, and has to make his way by dint of 
industry, perseverance, integrity, and all the essential virtues, not only of 
the true business man, but of the truly able and great man, in every walk 
of life. 

And although fortunate in having for his instructors his near relatives 
and family friends, yet he was by them simply initiated into his duties, and 
taught the elementary routine of business. Most of all remained with 
himself—earnest attention to his business, and strict fidelity in all that 
concerned his province. He was hence, it may be fairly said, a self-taught 
and self-made'man. In his peculiar walk, he was admitted to be without 
a rival, and for the point of excellence reached by him, he owed almost 
all to his self-training, his unflagging zeal, and his determination to master 
all that related to the complicated science of insurance. 

The same qualities, too, that distinguished him as a man of business, 
marked also his personal character, or rather grew out of it, earnestness, 
sincerity, kindness of heart, a strong love of family and friends, vigorous 
energy of will, and the active exercise of his intellectual powers. 

His native county and the city of his adoption have reason to be proud 
of the man who placed the business of insurance on a more stable footing 
than it had ever enjoyed heretofore, and raised the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company to the rank of the first marine company in the United 
States. While, as a man, the interest felt and the faith reposed in him by 
his family, his friends, and his dependents, stamp him emphatically a 
model for those who come after him, in all the relations he filled so worthily 
throughout the entire course of his life. 
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Art. I11.—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XVIII. 


SCARCITY IN ENGLAND—LOUISBURG—FRONTENAC—INDIAN TREATY—CANAL IN ENGLAND—ENGLISH 

SUCCESSES — CHEROKEES — TRADE DURING THE WAR TO ENGLISH WEST INDIES~ TO FRENCH 

WEST INDIES — TO EUROPE ——TO ENGLAND--EXPORTS OF SUNDRY ARTICLES — SLAVE-TRADE— 
PAPER MONEY—CANADA-—THE PROSPECT. 

TAXATION OF THE CoLonies. In the year 1755 England commenced 
in earnest that system of taxing the colonies, “by absurd and impolitic 
laws and orders in council,” upon the Commerce of the colonies in North 
America and the West Indies, which eventuated in the loss of the former. 
The object of these restrictions was to prevent the colonies from furnish- 
ing supplies to the French, through their trade in the West Indies and at 
other places, and to make their Commerce contribute to the revenues of 
England. At this time, beside being about to incur the burden of a most 
expensive war, the government was under the load of an existing debt, 
incurred in previous contests, of 72,289,6737. Another measure referring 
to the same object, disallowed the farther continuance of the export, 
hitherto uninterrupted, from Great Britain to the colonies, of certain for- 
eign goods, free of duty. This measure produced much discontent, both 
in England and America, but the attention of the latter was now busily 
engaged in another quarter, and Parliament and the cabinet quietly pur- 
sued their own course. 

In 1756 and 1757, the Assembly of Pennsylvania aided in that part of 
the project referring to the supplies furnished the French, by prohibiting 
the export of provisions and military stores from that colony to any 
French ports. ‘The act is said to have been the occasion of serious loss 
to the merchants of Pennsylvania. But other colonies seem to have been 
less scrupulous or less loyal. 

While all this fighting had been going on in America, and France and 
England were making great efforts to assist their respective colonies, the 
two nations themselves were upon unusually amicable relations until about 
the middle of 1756. England declared war May 17th, and France June 
9th, and as if he regarded the contest as a trifle, Louis XV. at the same 
time took the side of Austria against Prussia. 

For the campaign of 1756, the three defeated projects of the previous 
year were renewed, and all again disconcerted. Instead of taking Du 
Quesne, Niagara, and Crown Point, the colonies lost Fort Oswego—a 
point of the greatest importance—at Lake Ontario, before the victorious 
arms of Montcalm. ‘The capture of tlis post left the enemy in complete 
command of the lakes Ontario and Erie, and of the whole country of the 
Five Nations, and destroyed the base for the English operations against 
Niagara and Frontenac. In addition to 1,600 prisoners and 120 pieces of 

vannon taken here, the lake fleet, of war vessels and traders, consisting of 
two sloops of war and two hundred boats and batteaux, came into posses- 
sion of the enemy. There were also stores for five months. The fort 
had been an object of considerable jealousy to the Six Nations, and Mont- 
calm, partly from necessity, and in part to gain their favor, demolished it 
in their presence.* 





* The French also took the Island of Minorca from the English in June. 
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One occasion of the disasters of this campaign was the want of an effi- 
cient financial system in the colonies. The only taxes upon which they 
depended for the funds requisite for the heavy operations of the war were 
those upon lands and polls. Their depreciating bills were freely used. A 
great help was furnished them in 1756 by the distribution of 115,000/., 
sent over by Parliament as a remuneration for their war expenses of the 
previous year. Of this amount 54,000/. was awarded to Massachusetts, 
26,0002. to Connecticut, 15,0007. to New York, 8,000/. to New Hampshire, 
7,000/. to Rhode Island, and 5,0007. to New Jersey. 

The fleet of Admiral Boscawen gave full protection to the fishery at 
Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence for the present, but did not 
protect the coasts of the colonies. The French sent some privateers there 
to harass the colonial trade, and a number of vessels were taken, upon 
which the colonists stationed armed vessels upon the coast for the protec- 
tion of the near fisheries, and of their trade generally. They also entered 
vigorously into privateering, and by this means inflicted great injury upon 
the enemy. 

More than four hundred privateers were sent from New England to the 
French West Indies and to all parts of the world, where the Commerce of 
France extended. As in the former war, many of the colonial merchants 
became very wealthy through the success of their privateers, though, as 
in all wars, the general interests of Commerce still suffered heavily. This 
is seen in the fact that the seamen of New England were crowding aboard 
the royal navy, though this was partially owing to bounties on enlistment. 
Of this useful article England felt such a want, that several acts were 
passed in 1756 to encourage the supply of her naval and merchant ser- 
vice. 

An act was passed in 1756 to encourage the trade of the sugar colo- 
nies, which, from their peculiar position and pursuits, were most liable of 
all the English dependencies, to suffer by the war. 

Rute Reearpinc Nevurrats. During the year the English govern- 
ment also announced the celebrated rule, the occasion of so much trouble 
afterwards, that neutrals in time of war could carry on no trade which 
they had not been accustomed to carry on in time of peace. The colonies, 
although violently opposed to this principle after acquiring their nation- 
ality, when enforced by its author against themselves, were now undoubt- 
edly perfectly ready to uphold it in the utmost extent as an effective means 
of crippling their adversary, by depriving his Commerce of the cover of 
the neutral flag. 

Du Quesne, Crown Point, and Ticonderoga—a fort lately erected on 
the northern side of Lake George, still further within New York—were 
the objects in contemplation when the campaign season of 1757 opened; 
but the whole effort of the year was suddenly directed to a concentrated 
attempt upon Louisburg; but that place being reinforced by seventeen 
sail of the line and troops, raising its force to 9,000, the project was aban- 
doned, and nothing was done. On the other hand, Montcalm advanced 
from Ticonderoga with 9,000 men, and reduced Fort William Henry, on 
the south side of Lake George, defended by 3,000. A line drawn across 
from William Henry to Oswego, would have left between a third and half 
of the colony of New York, now at the backs of the French, apart from 
their establishment in the Niagara district. 

While the Indians on the frontiers of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
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York were at deadly strife with the English, the Carolinas were at peace 
and enjoying quiet trade with the powerful tribes on their borders. In 
1757, at the request of the Cherokees, the Carolinians established among 
them a fortified trading establishment called Fort Loudoun, in honor of 
the commander-in-chief. It was situated in the northeast part of the pres- 
ent State of Tennessee, and was the first English occupation of the terri- 
tory of that State. The French, as before mentioned, had once erected a 
temporary post at the southwestern corner of the State, near Memphis. 

The year 1757 was one of great scarcity all over Europe, and so severe 
was the distress of the poorer, and the embarrassment of the middle class 
in Great Britain, that Parliament suspended the duties on foreign corn 
and flour, and prohibited the export from the kingdom of corn, meal, flour, 
malt, bread, biscuit, and starch. The export of grain, meal, malt, flour, 
beef, pork, bacon, &c., from the colonies to any other places than Great 
Britain and Ireland, was also prohibited. These prohibitions were re- 
moved in 1759. The importation of these articles in neutral vessels was 
also permitted, so that the ministry did not consider their own principle 
regarding neutrals applicable to the country proclaiming it. These acts 
were for a limitéd period, and were in 1758 extended to the close of that 
year. Another act gave the colonies liberty to export pig-iron to all parts 
of Great Britain, they having been hitherto limited for this article to the 
port of London. 

The English were as unsuccessful in Europe as in America, and it was 
by some imagined that the vigor of the nation was exhausted, and its fall 
at hand. But the course of disaster having overturned the ministry, and 
upturned such a man as William Pitt, the course of affairs took a new 
turn. 

Reinspired by their confidence in the new ministry, New England raised 
15,000 in the beginning of 1758, and with 5,000 from the other colonies, 
and 30,000 men from England, Gen. Abercrombie found himself in com- 
mand of a force of 50,000. Massachusetts was particularly zealous. The 
taxes collected in that colony to support the war, amounted in the aver- 
age to above half the incomes. The taxes in Boston equaled two-thirds 
the income on real estate. One-half the effective men of the province 
were on some sort of military or naval service. Five hundred seamen were 
furnished by that colony for the attack on Louisburg, beside the fisher- 
men impressed. The Massachusetts merchants were obliged to employ 
Indians and negroes to navigate their vessels. 

But it was not in this year alone, as we have shown, that the royal 
navy was supplied with men from New England. It was asserted in the 
British House of Commons, that during the war there were employed in 
the British navy 10,000 American seamen, of whom by far the greater por- 
tion were, of course, from this section. 

In the expedition of Gen. Amherst against Louisburg were twenty-three 
ships of the line, eighteen frigates, and 16,000 land troops. The “ Dun- 
kirk of America” surrendered again to the arms of England on the 26th 
of July. As before, stores and ammunition of great value were taken, 
The population was about 5,000, and there were as many more troops, 
To prevent its recovery by France, at least with its former importance, the 
merchants and most of the inhabitants were sent to France in English ves- 
sels, and its boasted fortifications were demolished. ‘The loss of this place 
was a severe blow to France. 
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The island of St. John (now Prince Edward’s) and all the other French 
settlements of that quarter, of which the chief were Port Dauphin (now 
St. Ann’s,) Spanish Bay (now Sydney,) Port Toulouse (now St. Peter’s,) 
Arichat, Petit de Grat, &c., all surrendered with the fall of Louisburg. St. 
John’s had a population of 5,000, with above 10,000 head of black cattle. 
Some of the farmers on that island raised yearly 1,200 bushels of corn for 
the Quebec market. The population of this place suffered the same fate 
as that of Nova Scotia and Louisburg—a part being carried to the colo- 
nies, a part to France, and some escaping to Canada. So complete was 
the ro agg that not more than 500 or 600 were remaining so late 
as 1770. 

England was now in complete possession of the coast to the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and of the entire Gulf and fishing region. In France, 
their American fisheries had always been considered of more value than 
the mines of Spanish America. 

Fort Frontenac was taken the same season by Col. Bradstreet, who, be- 
side 60 cannon and a large quantity of military stores, found there nine 
armed vessels and a collection of goods designed for the Indian trade. 
Although this place is described by some of our historians “ an unimport- 
ant post,” and its capture is usually referred to an inferior achievement, 
affording very poor compensation for the disastrous repulse of Gen. Aber- 
crombie at Ticonderoga, was really the most important point in the whole 
series of inland operations, and should have been from the first the great 
object of attack. It was the entrepot of stores and supplies for the whole 
range of lake and western forts, and commanded the sole avenue of com- 
munication from Canada with every point occupied by the French in 
North America, and with the whole horde of their Indian allies. Had 
the English at any time before here concentrated their armies upon this 
point and gained possession of it, the supplies of the lower forts being cut 
off, they would have been no longer tenable, and the necessity would have 
been saved of capturing them in detail. The writers who speak so slighting- 
ly of this achievement, record immediately after that Du Quesne was aban- 
doned before the force of Gen. Forbes had reached it—Venango and the 
forts above being still retained—and that the western Indians made a gen- 
eral peace, concluding the war throughout that whole section, and leaving 
the English in possession of the main part of the object for which it was 
commenced. 

Yet no victory had been gained in that quarter, and not the slightest 
impression made by the English upon the confidence of the invariably suc- 
cessful French and Indians. The obstruction by capture on the ocean, 
and blockade in the French ports of the reinforcements and supplies pre- 
“ng by the French government for Canada, had, of course, its due effect ; 

ut the immediate occasion of these results was the destruction of the 
stores provided at Frontenac. Where supplies are to be transmitted over 
routes so long, the existence of depots at convenient distances is indis- 
pensable, and the destruction of Frontenac, even without its occupation by 
the English, disturbed the whole system of inland communication. The 
Indians, not receiving their accustomed supplies of merchandise, attributed 
the interruption to the success of the English, and abandoned their allies, 
even before the desertion of Du Quesne, hastening the necessity of that 


event. 
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The epee | force from Du Quesne sailed down the Ohio toward 
Louisiana, considering probably that the new forts must soon be aban- 
doned or surrender, and regarding the return to Canada impracticable. 

The treaty with the Indians was concluded at Easton, sixty miles from 
Philadelphia. The tribes represented on the occasion were the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Senecas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Nauticokes, Conays, 
Tateloes, Chugnats, Delawares, Unamies, Minisinks, Wappingers, and Mo- 
hicans, who inhabited a region embraced between the lakes, the Allegha- 
nies, and the Apalachian mountains. As usual in Indian treaties, provision 
was made for trade as well as amicable relations. 

Beside their advantages in America during this year, the English also 
reduced an important trading station held by the French on the River 
Senegal, in Africa, transferring to them the monopoly of the important 
trade in gum-senega, beside a traffic in other gums and in gold dust. An 
extension of the slave-trade was also anticipated from this capture. But 
the place was restored to the French at the peace. 

Scarcity. The continued scarcity of provisions in England improved 
the market for such as the colonies had to export. An act was passed 
during the year admitting the import of salted beef, pork, and butter into 
Great Britain from Jreland, for six months from midsummer, free of 
duty, except what would be adequate to the duty upon the salt used in 
curing it. 

First Canat 1n Enetanp. The Duke of Bridgewater’s celebrated 
canal, the first constructed in England, was made in 1758, connecting 
Worsley and Manchester. It was straight, with a level bottom, and, of 
course, without locks, being thus a far more considerable undertaking than 
would be a modern canal of the same length. The cost of carriage from 
Liverpool to Manchester, by the river, was before 12s. a ton; the price by 
the canal was 6s.; and the advantages were so palpable that other canals 
soon followed, and there was soon a mania on the subject. Yet while the 
Duke was engaged upon his project, it was ridiculed by some as wild and 
visionary, and by others denounced as ruinous to almost every interest of 
the kingdom. It would cause the neglect of the natural avenues of in- 
land navigation, the rivers, which would henceforth offer their convenient 
tides in vain; would take away the work from the horses, as was after- 
wards predicted of the railroad; destroyed so much valuable land as 
was used for its channel; would seriously impair the coasting trade ; 
would hurt the foreign trade; and would finally destroy the navy, and 
with it, of course, the whole commercial and political supremacy of 
England. 

Another commercial engine of this year was the Newport Mercury, a 
newspaper started at Newport by James Franklin, brother of the philoso- 
pher. Most of the colonies had their newspapers at this time. 

In 1759 Massachusetts was greatly embarrassed in providing a smaller 
quota of troops than she had furnished the year previous, owing to the 
exhaustion of financial ability, and a very sensible decrease of population 
from the numbers already in the various branches of the royal service, the 
deaths of the last campaign, and the emigration to provinces where the 
taxes were less onerous. It was necessary to hold out the lure of double 
bounties, 

In Newport, Rhode Island, the merchants protested against the assess- 
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ment of 2,200/. upon that town, as its share of the colony tax, declaring 
their losses during the war to have exceeded 2,000,000/.* 

In July, 1759, Gen. Amherst took Ticonderoga and Crown Point, those 
places being abandoned at his approach. Niagara surrendered the same 
month, the French still occupying the forts at Presyue Isle and French 
Creek, ia Pennsylvania. In September Wolfe carried Quebec. Beside 
these victories, the English took Guadaloupe, which was now, of course, 
legally open to the colonial trade. This important island was said to pro- 
duce 40,000 hogsheads of sugar yearly, having between 300 and 400 
sugar plantations, and above 50,000 inhabitants, of whom over 40,000 
were slaves. In Europe, in the East Indies, and on the seas, the French 
were also beaten. 

In September, 1760, Montreal surrendered, and with it Detroit, Michili- 
mackinack, the Illinois settlements, and all other places dependent upon 
the government of Canada. 

The Cherokees, on the Carolina frontier, who had been engaged in peace- 
ful trade with those provinces, while the Indians above were at war on 
the colonies, dug up the tomahawk when the latter had buried it, on their 
part. They commenced hostilities the latter part of 1759, but in Decem- 
ber made a treaty with Gov. Littleton, of South Carolina, for renewing 
peace and the usual free traffic with the Carolinas, agreeing to have no 
trade or communion with the enemies of Great Britain, and to take or 
kill every Frenchman coming among them. In February, however, they 
resumed hostilities, and committed terrible ravage on the Carolina fron- 
tiers. In August, they reduced Fort Loudoun, the only establishment in 
Tennessee, murdering the garrison of 180 men, The subjugation of Can- 
ada being effected, Amherst sent a large force to the aid of the Caroli- 
nians, and after several fierce battles, and the destruction of a great num- 
ber of Cherokee villages, the Indians were induced, in 1761, to return to 
their old relations of amity and Commerce. During the war the Assem- 
bly of South Carolina offered bounties of £25, and finally £35, for Cher- 
okee scalps. 

Extensions OF Setrtement. In 1760, Castine, in the district of Maine, 
was first settled by English, having been settled by the French as long be- 
fore as 1667. The same year emigrants from Massachusetts settled the 
township of Liverpool, in Nova Scotia, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
salmon fishery. They were very successful, taking a thousand barrels ina 
season, and more were thus induced to follow in 1763. The efforts of 
Parliament to build up this colony had not been very successful. The 
population was but about 5,000. About £10,000 was yearly appropriated 
for the government of the colony, relieving the inhabitants of all civil 
burden, and the English government was getting weary of so unprofitable 
an investment. Altogether, the annual grants made to this colony, up to 
‘1755, amounted to about $2,000,000. 

The French, in 1760, from the lower Mississippi and Illinois regions, 
effected settlements in Arkansas and Missouri. 

TRADE 10 THE Encuish West Inpizs. Notwithstanding the heavy 
losses by the attacks of the French upon their Commerce, the provinces 
continued to trade with the English West India Islands during the whole 
war. The Island of Jamaica received from North America, during the 


* The expenses of the government of Canada had risen from 1,700,000 livres ($314,819) in 1749, to 
26,000,000 livres ($4,814,814) in 1759, being paid by France. 
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war, provisions, lumber, and live-stock, about £200,000 currency, equal to 
£142,857 sterling, of which about one-fourth was paid in produce of the 
island, and the other three-fourths in money or bills of exchange. For- 
merly, the continentals had received produce entirely in this trade, but 
since their intercourse with the foreign islands began, had demanded a 
large proportion in specie.* 

Trape 10 THE Frencn Corontes. The productions of the French col- 
onies, owing to the destruction of the Commerce of France by the British 
navy, and still more by the privateers of America, were reduced, during 
the war, to a very low rate. Notwithstanding the peremptory inhibitions 
of Parliament, and the almost treasonable nature of the act, the colonists 
could not refrain from taking advantage of this state of things, and re- 
trieving something of the mischief they were meanwhile inflicting on the 
French possessions, by keeping up their trade with them. The French, 
glad of such relief, readily admitted the American vessels to their colonies, 
under flags of truce, and they freely visited the French part of Hispaniola, 
(whither they repaired usually with the money and bills of exchange ob- 
tained at Jamaica,) and also the other French islands of the West Indies, 
and their colonies at the Mobile and Mississippi Rivers, the latter being 
scarcely disturbed during the war. By this means, the French were sup- 
plied in those parts with the provisions and lumber so essential to them, 
and received, also, large amounts of money in exchange for their produce 
and for French manufactures, the balance of the trade being, according to 
the system of the times, greatly in favor of the French, as they sold far 
more than they bought. The English government was extremely indig- 
nant at this method of vitiating their efforts, but it at least helped to sus- 
tain the ability of America to meet the heavy taxation which she imposed 
upon herself for the prosecution of the war. In August, 1760, Mr. Sec- 
retary Pitt wrote to the several governors of North America, directing 
them to use their utmost efforts to detect and punish all persons concerned 
in this illegal trade. MacPherson states that some of the revenue officials 
in the colony were known to be engaged in the traffic, instead of endea- 
oring to suppress it. 

Trave to Evrors. The British West Indies had an active trade to 
Europe during the war, in which the vessels of the continental colonies 
were employed. From Ireland, Jamaica imported during the war £100,000 
in provisions. About 630 pipes of wine were brought “yearly to the Brit- 
ish Islands from Madeira. 

But the colonists carried on a large illegal trade to the other continent, 
also. During the war an English factory was established at Hamburg, 
which flourished through the consignments made from England, but still 
more by those received from North America and the West Indies. The 
sugars taken by the colonists at the French islands, as well as those of the 
English Islands, here found a market, and France was supplied with sugars 
Srom Hamburg. 

Trape with Great Brirary. The trade of Great Britain with the col- 
onies, instead of being diminished by the war, was greatly enlarged during 
that period. The exports to the North American Provinces, compared 
with those to the West India colonies, were in the two periods, 1744-8 
and 1754-8, as follows :— 


* The amount of sugar imported into England from her sugar Gaitiininds in 1760, was 1,374.720 cwt 
In 1765, in a time of peace, it was 1,227,159 cwl. 
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North American W. India North American W, India 

Years. colonies. colonies, | Years. colonies, colonies. 
1744.....00.06. £640,000 £796,000) 1754.........  £1,246,000 £685,000 
per ee 634,000 503,000 ‘ é 1,177.000 694,000 
eae 754,000 472,000 1,428,000 133,000 
‘ 726,000 856,000 1,727,000 776,000 

830,000 734,000 anes 1,882,000 877,000 











Total...... £8,484,000 £3,361,000 . £7,410,000 £3,765,000 
8,484,000 3,361,000 





Excess of the last five years..........e+e++0++  £3,926,000 £404,000 


Thus, while the gain in the West India exports had increased in a very 
moderate ratio, the export to the northern colonies had more than doubled, 
and from being on a par with the former, the continental provinces, as a 
market for English goods, had rizen in this brief period to double their 
present importance. The total exports of Great Britain in 1760 were 
£15,781,175, so that it would seem about an eighth part of her Commerce 
was with her North American provinces.* To no foreign country, in 1760, 
were the exports so large as to the average of the second period to these 
oe The largest foreign export was to Portugal, being £1,294,719. 

he British East India Company’s exports in 1760 were £477,339. 

Thus, during a war which taxed the energies of the colonies to the ut- 
most, their Commerce with the mother country was increasing in a ratio 
far greater than it had borne in peace, and outstripping even the progress 
of their population. 

One occasion of this rapid increase was doubtless the large amounts of 
money remitted from England during the war for the expenditures of their 
army, and the sums sent in partial remuneration of the expenses of the 
colonies, a great portion of which were sustained by colonial bills, and re- 
paid them in specie. Another cause was, probably, that what illicit trade 
the colonies managed to carry on, especially at the West Indies, was much 
smaller in war than in times of peace, and that they were thus obliged to 
resort to England for a large balance of merchandises which they before 
obtained of the French and Dutch. But perhaps more efficient than all, 
was the growing disposition among the colonists, remarked with sorrow 
by many of the more simple-minded among them, to luxurious living, and 
a more reckless spirit in the management of their business. There was 
certainly a disposition in the colonies to overtrade, encouraged by the 
ready credit which they obtained in England, and the debts thus incurred 
were undoubtedly not among the least occasions of trouble in the diflicul- 
ties which introduced the Revolution. A work published in Dublin, in 
1754, by Dr. MacSparran, relating to the colony of Rhode Island, men- 
tions as one disadvantage under which the colony labored, that there were 
“too many hands in trade,” and the same remark may have been true of 
one or two other provinces. To Pennsylvania, for twenty-eight years be- 
fore 1760, the exports from England had increased about as seventeen to 
one. 

The Assembly of Virginia in 1748 conferred on every parish minister 
an annual stipend of 16,000 pounds of tobacco; but in 1755, the crop 
being short, and the price rising to 50s. or 60s, the hundred, enacted that 
all who owed debts payable in tobacco might, for ten months, pay them 





* The shipping engaged in the merchant service of England augmented in 1760 to 472,241 tons. 
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in money at 16s, 8d. per hundred. The ministers submitted. In 1758, 
anticipating another short crop, the measure was tried again, but the clergy, 
deeming forbearance no longer a virtue, came out against this species of 
robbery, as they considered it. The king, being appealed to, gage 
the act illegal and void, and a Virginia court decided favorably on the 
suit of the ministers, though the decision was afterward reversed. 

Ricz. The export of rice from South Carolina in 1753 was 31,418 
bbls.; in 1754 it was 104,682 bbls. From Savannah, in 1755, there were 
exported 2,999 bbls., and in 1760, 3,283 bbls. 

Inptao., The exports of Indigo from South Carolina in 1754 was 215 
pounds, and in 1757 it was 754,218 pounds. 

Suear. A little maple sugar began to be made in New England about 
the year 1752, and the manufacture was continued on a small scale up to 
the Revolution, when it largely increased. In 1758, M. Dubreuil estab- 
lished a sugar plantation, and erected the first mill in Louisiana, or in any 
part of the present United States. His mill was situated in the lower 
et of the present city of New Orleans. His success induced others to 
follow. 

Corron is mentioned among the exports of South Carolina in 1754, 
The value of this article manufactured by England in 1760 was only 
£200,000. 

Iron. A furnace for iron was erected in Orange County, New York, 
in 1751, and is said to have produced 1,500 tons per annum of pig-iron, 
which was worked up at the same establishment into bar-iron. 

An act of Parliament in 1757 gave liberty to the colonies to export 
pig-iron to all parts of Great Britain, it having before been limited to the 
port of London. 

Sux. The export of silk from Georgia in 1755 was 138 pounds; in 
1757, there was received at the filature in Georgia 1,052 pounds; in 1758, 
7,040 pounds; in 1759, 10,000 pounds. Notwithstanding the encourage- 
ments offered by Parliament, the culture now declined, although there was 
now some increase in the product of South Carolina. In 1760, the export 
of silk from Georgia had fallen to 558 pounds. The culture of silk was 
commenced in Connecticut in 1760, from whence it afterward spread to 
New York and Pennsylvania, though pursued only to a limited extent. 

Grain AND Fiour. The export of wheat from Pennsylvania in 1749 
was of the value of £148,104 currency; in 1750, £155,175; in 1761, 
£187,457; in 1752, the amount was 86,500 bushels. The exports of flour 
from Philadelphia in 1752 were 125,960 barrels, and from New Jersey 
(port of Perth Amboy) 6,424 barrels, besides 168,000 pounds of bread, 
and 17,941 bushels of grain. The export of corn from South Carolina in 
1748 was 39,308 bushels; from North Carolina in 1753, 61,580 bushels; 
and from Philadelphia in 1752, 90,740 bushels. 

Hume, Fax, &c. The export of hemp from New Jersey in 1751 was 
14,000 pounds; of flax from Philadelphia in 1752, 70,000 bushels; from 
New York in 1755 the export of flaxseed was 12,528 hogsheads, all of 
wh ch was sent to Ireland. Six wagon loads of flaxseed came into Balti- 
more in 1751 from the upland parts of Maryland. In 1751, the Assem- 
bly of Virginia offered bounties on the cultivation of hemp and flax in 
that colony. 

Navat Stores. The exports of tar from North Carolina in 1753 were 
60,000 barrels; of turpentine, 10,000 barrels; of pitch, 12 barrels. From 
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— Carolina—tar, 6,221 barrels ; turpentine, 3,808 barrels; pitch, 13,814 
els, 

Furs axp Skins. Exports from North Carolina, 1753, about 30,000 
deerskins, and 208 hogsheads of the same article from South Carolina. 

Lumnzr, &c. South Carolina exported, 1753, of lumber, 591,412 feet; 
shingles, 581,020 pieces; cask-staves, 78,932. Large quantities of lum- 
ber were sent from North Carolina, also, and as at from New England. 

New Propvuctionxs. A society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and Commerce, composed of nobles, merchants, and men of 
wealth, and being the third association of that kind in the realm, was or- 
ganized in England in 1754. Among the objects for which it offered en- 
couragement by premium was the growth in the American colonies of the 
rich and precious productions of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, as 
well as the products of Asia and Africa. We suspect that people were 
too much engaged in their ordinary avocations to experiment very deeply 
in consequence of such encouragement. 

Tue Stave Trapve. This business still continued active, and the Rhode 
Islanders, and the merchants of some other northern colonies, had not yet 
become convinced, at least practically, of its turpitude. The number of 
negroes imported into Jamaica, in the ten years from 1752 to 1762, was 
71,115, selling at £30 sterling per head. The number imported into South 
Carolina in 1753 was 511. The number of negroes in the town of New 
York (nearly all slaves) in 1755 was about 2,500; in Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1,300, out of a population of 6,574. Soon after this time the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania emancipated their slaves, there being 8,000 to 
10,000 slaves in that colony. But the Quakers had not, after 1755, the 
administration of the government of the colony, and numbered but about 
one-fifth of the population. 

Marixe Societies. The Massachusetts Marine Society, composed of 
shipmasters, was incorporated by the General Court of that colony in 
1754, and the same year a similar institution was organized at Newport. 

Porutation. The population of Maryland in 1755 was 153,564, of 
whom 107,208 were whites, 42,764 blacks, and 3,592 mulattoes. Penn- 
sylvania is estimated to have had 220,000, but the number of taxables, 
36,667, in 1760, would indicate less than 200,000 at the later period. New 
York, in 1756, had 96,776 whites and 13,/42 blacks, a total of 110,317, 
the town of New York containing about 13,500 inhabitants. Connecticut, 
in 1755, had 128,218 whites and 3,587 blacks, the total being 131,805. 
Rhode Island, in 1761, had 35,939 whites and 4,697 blacks, total, 40,636. 
A British writer, at 1760, says that apart from emigration, the population 
of the North American colonies had doubled in the last twenty-five years. 

Tue Mvusquiro Cotony. The British settlement on the Musquito shore, 
in Central America, was becoming better worthy the attention of the 
northern merchants, The British subjects there, exclusive of Indians, in 
1757, were 1,100, and the exports were mahogany, sarsaparilla, tortoise- 
shells; also specie, indigo, cocoa, hides, and tallow, obtained in barter from 
the Spaniards, Several vessels were owned there. 

Parer-Moxey. In 1751, Rhode Island amended the act for the bank 
of 1750, repealing the bounties offered, that on manufactured wool being 
displeasing to the English government; 64s. old tenor, or 16s. new tenor, 
or 6s. 9d. of the new bills, were made equal to one ounce coined silver 
sterling alloy. ‘The bills were for ten years. The value of a Spanish 
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milled-dollar was fixed, in February, 1752, at 56s. old tenor. In Febru- 
ary, 1756, Rhode Island issued £80,000 lawful money bills, redeemable in 
two years, fixing its value at 6s. 8d. to an ounce of silver; and in August 
provided for sinking the bills issued for the Crown Point expedition, 17 55-6, 
with money received from England, &c. One dollar specie was to be paid 
for every £4 of old tenor, and treasury notes to be given in part for the 
bills. In 1759, the colony was owed on worthless bonds, £49,869, and 
had £35,000 to be collected on bonds, the affairs of the Paper-Money or 
Grand Committee’s Office being now settled up. 

Large issues were made in most of the colonies during the war, and 
considering the urgency of the case, were allowed by the English govern- 
ment. In 1752, the Assembly of Pennsylvania attempted to avail itself 
of the exception made by the act of Parliament in 1751, to issue £40,000. 
Benjamin Franklin, as chairman of a committee on the subject, advocated 
the measure in a report, setting forth the good results of previous issues, 
and the advantages to be hoped from further moderate issues. The gov- 
ernor refused his assent to the bill, an angry controversy ensued, and no 
farther issued in the colony until 1755.* 

CanapaA—Vatue—rue Prospect. Upon the conquest of Canada great 
attention was turned in England and the colonies to this new North Amer- 
ican province. In England there were some opposed to its retention, pre- 
ferring to hold Guadaloupe instead, or advocating its retrocession as a 
check upon the fast-growing colonies already possessed in North America, 
Among these is said to have been Edmund Burke. The greater portion 
of the English statesmen, however, and the English public, were desirous 
of retaining Canada, and a pamphlet urging this policy, by showing the 
superiority of continental to West India possessions, was published in 
England in 1759. The fear of the colonies uniting against Great Britain 
is considered triumphantly answered, by referring to their inability to con- 
federate under a crisis so momentous as the existing war had for several 
years been. 

The Commerce of Canada under the French, though confined to a small 
number of vessels, had been respectable for such a province. Nine or ten 
vessels usually arrived yearly from the French West Indies, with ratafia, 
molasses, coffee, and sugar, and thirty vessels from France, with French 
merchandises. The imports in 1754 were, of manufactured goods, &c., 
£157,645 sterling; of rum, sugar, &c., £59,123; total, £216,769. The 
exports were, to France, of furs and skins, £64,570; oil, ginseng, capil- 
laire, lumber, &e., £7,083; to the West Indies and other places, of fish, 
oil, iron, &c., £3,906; total, £75,560, leaving a balance against the colony 
of £141,209, to be paid by bills drawn by the Intendant upon the treasury 
of France. 

But the commercial abilities of this great region were deemed suscept- 
ible of vast augmentation. With Canada, England and her colonies had 
complete possession of the whole fur trade of the continent, and it was 
thought this trade might be indefinitely extended, and a great market thus 
afforded for British manufactures among the Indians. It was even antici- 
pated that in the back parts of the continent might be found many un- 





* The Canadian bills of exchange on the French treasury had reached an enormous amount in 
1752, and owing to peculations by the Intendant-General, were protested to the amount of £3,333,333, 
In 1759, payment was absolutely refused until an investigation should occur. The bills feil to alow 
rate in consequence, 
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known nations, like those, perhaps, found in Spanish America, with whom 
important commercial relations might be opened. 

he never-forgotten idea of the Vorth-west Passage into “the ocean of 
Japan, of China, and the Indies,” also recurred, as an attendant upon this 
conquest. From the other side of Canada it was deemed that the project 
might be attempted with a better prospect of success, “So miserable a 
shore” as that of Hudson Bay was no longer to be solicited to reveal that 
desired avenue to the treasures of the East. They saw, in imagination, 
a more genial clime and a more favorable coast, redolent with the sweet 
odors wafted over the milder ocean from the luxurious fields of Cathay 
and the Archipelagian Isles. Here the farther end of the mysterious 
channel would readily reveal itself to the easy search, and sailing through 
it from that point, the envious Atlantic would be forced to open the con- 
cealed terminus of its own side. 

The visions of the colonists, rid of all their ancient fears, and with 
nothing to do but to embrace the glorious prospect before them, were 
equally grand. They began to realize how boundless were their destinies, 
and saw the time near at hand when the political and commercial import- 
ance of the nations of Europe should yield to the magnificent develop- 
ments of America. 





Art. IV.—THE CULTURE OF TRA IN BRAZIL.* 


Ir cannot be contested now that the productions most profitable for 
planters are not those which provide more immediately for our wants. 
Coffee, sugar, and brandy are among those fictitious necessities which 
civilization has introduced into refined societies; and these commodities, 
which are generally more injurious than useful, occupy the first rank in 
all markets, leaving the second to those that serve for general nourish- 
ment ; and this is the reason for which beets, since chemistry has suc- 
ceeded in extracting sugar and spirit from them, have acquired so much 
importance in Europe. 

The history of the culture of tea is also a proof of this truth. This 
= was left for a long time to vegetate in its native country, without 

eing noticed, and it was used only for medicinal purposes ; but since the 
caprice of an emperor and of fashion found in the leaves of this plant a 
flavor agreeable to our senses, and somewhat exciting our intellectual 
faculties, agricultural industry got hold of it, and gave to the culture such 
an extension, that an English writer (Mr. R. Fortune) values its annual 
production at 2,895,000/. 

It is well ascertained that the consumption of tea is becoming, for the 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Europe, a necessary of life, and as 
such, this substance must necessarily hold a distinct place amongst the 
exotic vegetables to which we are accustomed, as none of them unites all 
the qualities wished for like this plant. Moreover, chemistry has just dis- 
covered in the leaves of tea a nutritious principle, which classifies this 


* Translated from the Rio Janeiro Jornal de Commercio of the 12th of June, 1855, for the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine by Dr. LianTavp, t..e writer. 
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vegetable as an alimentary article. Therefore, tea can now be considered 
a beverage analogous to coffee and chocolate, and which, by its hygienic 
and medical qualities, can well compete and be preferred to any other 
luxury of the same kind, so that it is obtaining new triumphs every day, 
and enlarging the boundaries of its dominions. 

These few remarks will sufficiently explain the cause of so many efforts 
made for this last century in many countries, to introduce the culture of 
this valuable shrub, and thus deprive the Chinese of a monopoly which 
makes the wealth of their farmers. 

Having been sent by the French government to look into the actual 
state of this culture in Brazil, I endeavored to prop my own observations 
with the interesting communications kindly offered to me by some of the 
most experienced dealers in this article, which led me to the conclusions 
which close my official report to the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and to the scientific associations of which I am a member. 

The most important question which I had been directed to study most 
accurately, and which is also very momentous for the Brazilian people, 
is— Whether the culture of tea can be advantageous as a branch of hus- 
bandry? This question, of course, refers to two arts: Ist, the culture of 
the plant ; and 2d, to the transformation of the leaves from the raw into 
a prepared state. 

The raising of tea prospers in Brazil perhaps better than in China. 
Only here we can see such luxuriant plants and with such a rich foliage, 
as those of New Friburgh, St. Paul, Santos, &c., which are far superior to 
the best that I saw in the environs of Canton, Nin-po, Chu-san, &e. All 
those who, like myself, have seen this plant gain in Brazil the proportions 
of a third-class tree, and thrive, without any difference for an eastern or 
western exposure, in any soil, without the least trouble, will class among 
the most absurd stories all which has been published by agricultural so- 
cieties concerning the different methods of this culture, and the great ex- 
penses and care with which it is attended. 

In relation to the profitableness of the culture of tea, I have only to 
copy the figures which Mr. Vincent Jose de Queiros, of St. Paul, handed 
to me, which are still more significative by comparing them with the cul- 
ture of coffee :— 


“ An algueire of tea (about an acre of land) can raise about 20,000 plants of 
tea,” says Mr. Queiros, “ which will yield about 160 arrobas (32 pounds to the 
arroba) of tea, when dried, which, being sold at 800 reis per pound, give the 
net proceeds of 3,000,000 of reis, and pay the expenses of its cultivation, 
amounting to 25 per cent. On the same quantity of land, we cannot raise more 
than 2,000 plants of coffee, which will only give 500,000 reis a year, calculating 
the yield at 200 arrobas.” 

This is only to what refers to the culture of tea; but things are changed 
when we consider the preparation of its leaves, as it is now done in Brazil. 
When the planters of St. Paul began to prepare tea, their production was 
considered somewhat inferior to that from China, although it was paid in 
Rio Janeiro 2,000 reis a pound, which was much above the price paid for 
the tea from China of the same grade. 

It is evident at such a price the teas of Brazil could not compete with 
those from China in the markets of Europe, and even for the home con- 
sumption, This is proved conclusively by the prices current of St. Paul, 
where the price of tea fell from 2,000 to 1,200 at first, and 1,000 and 800 
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reis afterwards, and now at 600 reis (about half a dollar.) For this reason, 
many planters left their plantations, and did not care about the expenses 
made on them, and those who continued with them, could only do so by 
reducing their plantations and simplifying the process of preparing the 
tea, in order to diminish the cost of the article. 

This statement is founded upon the most exact information, which I 
gathered from reliable sources that it would be idle to mention; but the 
truth is, that within five leagues round St. Paul, only on one estate I did 
not see marks of abandoned plantations. 

Whilst the production of coffee is increasing in the province of St. 
Paul, that of tea remains stationary, and will even decrease, as the price 
of slaves and manual labor is getting higher. Here also figures are 
stronger than words. According to the documents exhibited to me by 
the custom-house of Santos, the exportation of coffee was 3,463 arrobas 
for other ports of the empire, and 518,953 arrobas for foreign ports— 
making an aggregate of 522,418 arrobas. During the same period the 
exportation of tea was, for the ports of the empire, 147,845 arrobas, and 
to foreign ports, zero. In the same way that these figures prove the infe- 
riority of the production of tea to that of coffee, they show also the cause 
of this inferiority on account of there being no exportation of it to for- 
eign ports, which in Brazil is well known both by merchants and planters. 
But what is still to be understood, is how to change this state of things so 
as to facilitate the exportation of tea from Brazil. 

Many of the planters are under the impression that it is only necessary 
to hold the teas three years longer to sell them better; but | can assure 
them, after many experiments made, that the bitter principle of the drug, 
which is rather excessive in the Brazilian teas, being a fixed principle, 
cannot be dissipated by time; only the herbaceous taste can be corrected, 
either partially or entirely, but even this improvement is more in appear- 
ance than in reality ; besides, this long delay is always a loss to the plant- 
ers, who cannot always afford it. 

Other planters have Jately thought that by giving to the Brazilian teas 
the same appearance as those from China, they would easily find pur- 
chasers, at a high price, in European markets. During my stay in Brazil, 
I had frequent occasions to see how they prepare, in different ways, the 
black tea, and how they color the green with different stuffs, especially 
with Prussian blue and magnesia. By these inventions they have con- 
trived to imitate, to some extent, the appearance of tea from China, but 
they could not give them that aroma and perfume characteristic of the 
latter, and which the connoisseurs appreciate so much, and they have not 
been able to modify the proportion of the different principles which, by 
chemical analysis, have been discovered in the tea-leaves, so that the 
black teas of Brazil are just as bitter and astringent as the green teas. 

The best means to find markets abroad for Brazilian teas will be the 
low price. The law of cheap prices has always ruled all commercial spec- 
ulations ; there is no exception for any article. Among the Brazilian teas, 
there are some qualities which cost a great deal more than the teas from 
China; but the latter are preferred everywhere, on account of their cheap- 
ness. 

Therefore, instead of complicating the process of preparing tea, which 
only increases the manual labor, and in order to obtain a suitable price, 
it will be necessary to make the same process more simple. This is what 
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has been understood already by the planters of St. Paul. By comparing 
the present mode of preparation with the account published twenty years 
ago by Father Leandro de Sacramento, and by General Arouche, I find 
some considerable differences. Formerly they used to put the leaves of 
tea in a kind of copper kettle, well heated, until they became quite soft, 
when they were placed on shelves to be stirred and turned over for a 

uarter of an hour, when they were rolled up and put again into the ket- 
tl where, by stirring and mixing, they would take that lead color proper 
of the green teas. 

All these operations are now performed without taking the leaves out of 
the brass kettle, which is a great economy of labor, time, and fuel. But, 
notwithstanding this modification, three hours and a good deal of labor 
are spent in preparing a pound of tea, as it must go on the fire a second 
time, and all the leaves must be picked one by one, in order to separate 
the different colors. 

Such processes are excusable only in a country like China, where the 
most simple elements of mechanic art are still unknown, and labor is ex- 
tremely cheap; but not in Brazil, where the population, comparatively so 
thin, can find an easy and lucrative occupation out of any laborious agri- 
cultural work, Therefore, it is indispensable to substitute for manual labor 
the power of machines, which comes a great deal cheaper, easier, and more 
expeditive. 

Only in this way the culture of tea may still become profitable in 
Brazil ; only by these means they will be able to lower the prices to the 
same standard prices of Canton, where tea is sold at from 150 to 200 reis 
a pound. 

Behold, then, the greatest difficulty which we meet both here and in 
Europe. It is more than twelve years since great efforts were made to 
propagate the culture of tea in France; and with the help of some of our 
best engineers, and of the wonderful discoveries inade by chemistry and 
physical sciences, we are not without hope to get over this difficulty, so 
much so that the progress of the insurrection in China must necessarily 
cause a rising in the prices of tea. 

Our machines can prepare very speedily immense quantities of leaves, 
and might be used for a central manufacture to be established in the capi- 
tal, where all the leaves of tea might be prepared for the market. They 
do so in Canton with the teas destined for exportation. The merchants 
of Canton, at the time of the harvest, send their agents to Fo-King, 
Kiang-nan, and other places, to make purchases of the green leaves of 
tea, which they dry and pack up in boxes of about 96 pounds each, and 
when they have amassed a suflicient quantity to load a chap—that is to 
say, about 600 boxes—they send the cargo to Canton, where it is pre- 
pared in the pack-houses, in which operation more than 30,000 people are 
occupied, 

Rio Janeiro also might become the great emporium of the Brazilian 
teas, and the source of a branch of husbandry quite suitable to its climate, 
to its central position, and to the immense capital circulating within its 
walls. It is Rio Janeiro, more than any other city of Brazil, that it be- 
hooves to give an impulse to this great enterprise, having a large number 
of good, intelligent, and industrious workingmen, whose help is certainly 
indispensable to make use of the artificial means which mechanic science 
has put in our hands. 
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Commerce of Candia. 


Art. V.—COMMERCE OF CANDIA. 


THE ISLAND OF CANDIA—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE—MANNERS, MORALS, 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE, ETC. 


Canp1a is a seaport city, and the capital of the Island of Crete, near the 
center of its north coast. It has a population of some 12,000 or 15,000, 
nearly all Mohammedans. Its harbor, formed by two moles, each termi- 
nating with a port, is now so choked as to be available only by vessels 
drawing eight or nine feet of water. The streets are wide and roughly 
paved, and the houses are well built, and interspersed with gardens and 
fountains. Candia was taken by the Turks from the Venetians in 1669. 

A correspondent of the Department of State furnishes some information 
of commercial interest, in connection with a description of the manners, 
morals, and customs of the inhabitants :— 


“The trade of this island with the United States fairly commenced in 
1847, when the bark Ganges, of Boston, loaded at the port of Canca a 
home cargo of 195 casks of olive oil and 781 cases of soap, valued at 
$17,694; also in the same year the brig Hallowell loaded at the same 
port for Boston a cargo of 1,344 cases of soap, valued at $13,891. In 
December, 1850, the brig Barbadoes arrived at the same port from Bos- 
ton with a cargo of rum, coffee, sugar, naval stores, furniture, &e., valued 
at $3,989 39. In 1851 the Barbadoes again arrived at this same port 
with an assorted cargo, valued at $3,907 56. As this vessel had the 
greater portion of her cargoes for America in waiting at Smyrna and 
Malta, she took on her return but a limited amount of the produce of this 
island. The cargoes of this vessel sold at very fair advantage—the net 
proceeds of which were invested in the produce of Egypt, at Alexandria, 
and forwarded to Boston via England; whereby opening a new and pro- 
fitable trade with that section of the Turkish empire in the produce of 
Smyrna, and also with the Island of Candia via Smyrna, of wool, almonds, 
raw silk, wine, &c., all of which paid a good profit. 

“The total exports from the port of Canca to Boston in 1847, and since, 
have been $34,961 80; and from Alexandria, via Canca and Smyrna, per 
brig Barbadoes, $751 87—rendering the total amount $35,713 67; on 
which amount duties were paid at the custom-house at Boston. The to- 
tal imports from Boston amounted to $7,896 95 for this port, on a portion 
of the net proceeds of the sales of which the purchase of the aforesaid 
shipment from Alexandria, $751 87, was invested. 

“The brig Barbadoes was intended for a regular trader between Boston 
and the Island of Candia by the well-known, highly respectable house of 
Messrs. A. 8. & W. G. Lewis, of the former place ; but on a voyage to St. 
Domingo in January, 1853, for a cargo of coffee designed for the Mediter- 
ranean market, she foundered at sea, and never has been heard from. 

“In relation to Candia soap, it appears that the quantity of soap im- 
ported from Turkey during a part of the years 1849 and 1850, was 
155,127 Ibs., and from France on the Mediterranean, 1,121,801 Ibs., 
making a total of 1,277,018 lbs. for one year. The greater proportion of 
the soap imported into the United States from Marseilles is manufactured 
from the oil of this island, shipped by French vessels. The soap of this 
island is, or has been until of late, manufactured from olive oil and Egypt- 
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jan natim, which by no means is so well adapted to the use of American 
woolen manufactures, &c., as soap made from olive oil and soda ash. With 
a view of qualifying this soap for the American market, the soda ash has 
been introduced into its composition, which renders it of a very pure and 
fine quality. 

“The following table exhibits a condensed report of the Commerce of 
the Island of Candia for the year 1853, by which it will be seen that the 
trade of this island is largely increasing :— 


ARRIVALS, 





Ports, Nos, Tons. Men, Dollars. 
SEE OS PEO GO CORT 182 6,218 1,176 92,700 
esas a eae oleh essed s <e 640 28,843 4,543 890,968 
SI AG assed de ou tbs ces 348 15,686 2,455 544,544 


—-- —_—_— — —_—— _—_ 


NN i ba BAS baw id e<wale es 1,178 50,747 8,174 1,028,212 





DEPARTURES, 


MOG ca cionectscdvccccseosens 183 6,261 1,199 831,740 
CNS cay KKk0d bucncocepedeces 640 28,171 4,580 853,389 
 icsecitscecescccesss O88 “160 Sa: ee 












Total .....ccccccccsesreseees 1,166 49,915 8,199 1,972,718 


Total value of exportations from the island for 1858.......... $1,972,713 
Total value of importations for 1853 ...........ceeeeeeeeeee 1,028,212 





Balance of trade in favor of the island..............0.6..-. $944,601 


“From the isolated condition of this island, and so little is its general 
society influenced by European or any other especial customs, notions, &c., 
and also so few strangers of intelligence and influence visit its ports to 
give any extraordinary or particular tone to its local manners and customs, 
that the broad distinctions of Turk, Greek Rayah, European, &c., are very 
prominent and distinct. The ignorant, fanatical, and indolent Turk, and 
the cunning, cringing, selfish, and down-trodden Greek Rayah, are met 
with at almost every corner; and the cosmopolite Jew, and stiff, reserved 
European, occasionally jostle each other on the ‘ Marina ;’ while may prob- 
ably be seen some one of the numerous and enterprising Ionians, with his 
vessels and merchandise, cheek by jowl with some grim-visaged and 
solemn Arab merchant, discussing the quality and price of a cargo of 
barley. 

“To be brief: the Turk of this island, with his gross vices, lax morals, 
good faith in his business transactions, hospitality, apathy, ignorance, and 
sincere veneration for his Creator, is behind the ‘spirit of the age; while 
the Greek Rayah, unscrupulous, intensely selfish, aspiring far beyond his 
condition, and crafty, is up with the spirit of the age—and both stand in 
prominent contrast with each other. In fact, the Turk of this island is the 
Turk of everywhere; while the Greeks, as a class, are industrious and 
frugal, with but few vices. The Greeks are very selfish, and sometimes 
addicted to intoxication, especially when wine is abundant and cheap. 
Homicides are very rare among them, and they are very ignorant, from 
the fact that schools are only to be found in the cities. Naturally, the 
Greek Rayahs of this island are an intelligent people, and only require the 
introduction of free schools on the American system to make them known 
for intelligence. 
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“An American in this magnificent island, on the very confines of civil- 
ized Europe, with a population of some 225,000 persons, in this age of in- 
telligence and human progression, observes one strange fact that through- 
out its whole expanse of three hundred square miles there is not a printing 
press, and consequently, neither a newspaper, book, nor pamphlet printed 
or published. 

“For its location, natural resources, &c., this island is unrivaled; and 
if divested of its ‘nightmare’ of Turkish rule, it would resume its ancient 
renown of a‘ hundred cities, and a million of inhabitants, almost in the 
space of the present century. 

“The society of the seaports is very limited, and except among the 
great body of the Greek Rayahs, there is but very little or no social in- 
tercourse ; and the foreign consuls, leading merchants, and Europeans live 
in a very secluded, exclusive, and quiet manner, and what are called din- 
ner parties, soirees, balls, &c., are of very rare occurrence. For the num- 
ber of the population, I believe, comparatively with other sections of 
Turkey, or in fact any part of the world, there is not much vice or licen- 
tiousness.” 


Art. VI—TREASURE TROVE: 
OR THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD AND OTHER COINS IN MAINE. 


Ir appears from the following statement, prepared by Wiiuram W111, 
Esq., a gentleman of considerable historical and antiquarian research, that 
the discovery of a quantity of old coin on the 11th of May, 1855, at 
Richmond’s Island, near Portland, in the State of Maine, has created quite 
a sensation in Portland and at Cape Elizabeth, and has revived the rumors 
of a former day that large quantities of money lie buried in the soil of 
that and other islands in this neighborhood. This impression is not of 
recent date, nor confined to this region; for ever since the bucaneers in- 
fested the coast of Maine, two hundred years ago, the impression has pre- 
vailed that they concealed their treasures upon her islands, where they 
have been repeatedly sought by visionary men. 

But the present case is no vision. A veritable collection of coin of an 
old date having been found, Mr. Willis was induced to make an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances; and accompanied by Hon. C. 8. Daves, Dr. 
Guman Daveis, and Dr. Joun Cummines, the owner of the island, he 
carefully examined the locality, and there found fragments of the pot in 
which the coin was buried, and other relics of a former age. Mr. Willis 
gives a description of the place and the articles discovered, which we deem 
sufficiently interesting to transfer to the pages of the Merchants’ Maga- 
zine :*— 

Richmond’s Island lies off the southern shore of Cape Elizabeth, the nearest 
point half a mile distant. It is about a mile long and three-quarters of a mile 
wide at the broadest part, and contains a little more than 200 acres. 

The first settlement made upon this island, of which we have any account, 
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* This account was originally communicated by the writer to the “ State of Maine.” 
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was by Walter Bagnall, in 1628; he carried on a profitable trade with the In- 
dians, and was killed by them for his extortion, October 3, 1631. Winthrop, in 
his journal, says he accumulated a large property, £400, by his traffic. Bagnall 
occupied without title. On December 1, 1631, the Council of Plymouth granted 
the island and the whole southern part of Cape Elizabeth, from Cammock’s 
Patent of Black Point to Casco Bay, to Robert Trelawny and Moses Goodyeare, 
merchants of Plymouth, England, and sent the patent over to John Winter, their 
agent, who was one of the adventurers, to the extent of one-tenth, to establish 
a trading house, and conduct the operations of the plantation. Winter took 
possession of the grant at once, and entered upon a large business. He built a 
ship there immediately, probably the bark “ Richmond,” of 30 tons, and sent to 
Europe lumber, fish, furs, oil, &c., and received in return wines, liquors, guns, 
ammunition, and articles necessary for the Indian trade, and to sustain the colo- 
ny. Several ships were employed in the trade; the names of some of them 
were the ** Agnes,” “ Richmond,” “ Hercules,” and “ Margery.” In 1635, a ship 
of 80 tons, and a pinnace of 10 tons, arrived at the island. In 1638, Winter 
had sixty men employed there in the fishing business, and the same year Tre- 
lawny sent a ship of 300 tons, laden with wine and spirits, to the island. In 
1639, Winter sent home in the bark “ Richmond,” 6,000 pipe-staves, valued at 
£8 6s. a thousand. The place was for twelve years, from 1633 to 1645, the lat- 
ter being the year of Winter’s death, one of the most important for its trade 
upon this coast. An Episcopal Church was established there, over which Rich- 
ard Gibson, an educated man, presided from 1637 to 1640, when he was sue- 
ceeded by Rev. Robert Jordan. Jordan married Winter’s only daughter, inher- 
ited his estate, and is the ancestor of the numerous race which bears his name 
throughout this State and far beyond. 

Trelawny, the principal patentee, died in 1644, and Winter in 1645. From 
that time the plantation declined; its trading operations were abandoned, and 
probably the island itself, for Jordan established himself on the mainland, near 
the mouth of the Spurwink River, and there were no persons remaining to sus- 
tain its commercial character. 

Having given this general historical view, we will proceed to describe the de- 
posit and its particular location :— 

Description or THE Corn. The oldest of the coin is silver, of the reign of 
Elizabeth, of which there are four one-shilling pieces, sixteen sixpences, one 
groat, or four-penny piece, and two half-groats. All these pieces, as was the 
case with the whole silver coinage of Elizabeth, bear the same effigy, title, and 
motto, ‘They are as follows :—On the face is the head of the queen crowned; 
the rose, an old emblem, behind it; around it her title, ELIZABETH, DEG. 
ANG: FR: ET: HIB: R. GI: that is, “ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland.” On the reverse are the arms of England, 
France, and Ireland, quartered on a shield, traversed by a cross, around which is 
the motto: POSVI. DEV. ADIVTOREM. MEV: i. e, Posui Deum Adjulo- 
rem Mewm--I have made God my helper. This motto was first adopted by Ed- 
ward III., and continued to be used till the time of Charles I. On some of the 
coin the title and motto are abridged. The shillings have no date, but all the 
sixpences, and some of the smaller pieces, have the date of coinage over the 
shield, and on the present collection it extends from 1564, the seventh year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, to 1593. In her reign both the date and milling the coin 
were first introduced, but neither was uniformly followed by her or by subse- 
quent princes. Her silver coinage consisted of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
sixpences, groats, half-groats, pennies, three-half-pennies, half-pence, and farth- 
ings. No brass or copper money was coined in England before the reign of 
James I. The shillings of this and the two subsequent reigns are of uniform 
size, and their weight and value neerly correspond with those of the Spanish 
quarter of a dollar, but they are broader and thinner. 

Of the reign of James I. there are four one-shilling pieces and one sixpence ; 
the shillings are not dated—the sixpence bears date 1606, the fourth year of his 
reign. The title, motto, and bust on the three pieces are the same: on the face 
VOL, XXXIII,—NO. IV. 29 
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is the head of the king crowned ; behindit, on the shilling pieces, are the figures 
XIL., and on the sixpence VI., to indicate their current value. Around, on the 
outside of the head, is the title, IACOBUS, D.G. MAG: BRI: FR: ET. HIB: 
REX. ; i.¢., Jacobus, Dei Gratia, Magne Britannia, Francia, et Hibernia, Rex., 
James, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. On 
the reverse is a plain shield, without the cross, on which are quartered the arms 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland; around it the legend or motto, Que 
Deus conjunxit, Nemo separet—* What God hath joined, let no man put asunder ” 
—referring to the union of the English and Scottish crowns. On the first coin- 
age in this reign the title was Jacobus, D. G. Angle, Scotia, Fr. et Hib. rex ; 
in the second, the words Mag. Brit., Great Britain, were substituted for England 
and Scotland. The change took place in 1604, when he assumed the style of 
King of Great Britain. The shilling pieces in this collection were coined before 
June, 1605, as is indicated by the fleur de lys, which was the mint mark down to 
that time. The sixpence has the escallop shell, which was the mint mark from 
July, 1606, to June, 1607. 

Of the reign of Charles I. there are but one shilling and one sixpence. On 
their face they bear the impression of the king’s bust, crowned ; behind the head 
the figures indicating the value, XII. on the shilling, and VI. on the sixpence. 
The sixpence is dated 1625, the first of the reign; the shilling has no date. For 
the singular fact that in all cases in the three reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles [., only the smaller pieces are dated we cannot account. The title is 
Carolus, D. G. Mag. Br. et Hi. rex ; i. e., Charles, by the grace of God, King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. On the reverse are the Union Arms, quartered us 
in the preceding reign; but on the shilling the shield is traversed by the cross, 
its four arms extending to the circumference. The motto is a new one, adopied 
by Charles, Christo auspice regno—I reign under the auspices of Christ. 

Gop Comms. The. number of gold coins in the collection is twenty-one; of 
which ten are sovereigns, or units, of the reign of James I., and of the value of 
twenty shillings, three are half-sovereigns, or double-crowns, of the value of 
ten shillings each, seven are sovereigns of the reign of Charles L., and one is a 
Scottish coin of the last year of the reign of James as king of Scotland only. 
This is the oldest in the collection of gold coins, and is dated 1602, and of the 
size and value of the half-sovereign, or double-crown, On one side of the piece 
are a sword and scepter, crossed at an acute angle; between the points at the 
top is a crown; opposite, on the under part, between the hilt of the sword and 
the handle of the scepter, is the date 1602; on each side is the national emblem, 
the thistle. The motto around these emblems is Salus Populi, Suprema Lex, 
i. e., the Safety of the People is the Supreme Law. On the other side is a lion 
rampant, on a shield; a rose over the crown, and around it the title LACOBUS 
6, D. G. R. SCOTORUM; i. e., James VI., by the grace of God, King of the 
Scots. This is a beautiful coin, and is in a fine state of preservation. 

The sovereigns and crowns are subsequent to his accession to the English 
throne; two of them are of the description which the king denominated “ units,” 
from their being the first issued under the United Crowns. On their face they 
represent the king in armor, crowned, and holding the globe and scepter, around 
which is the title, Jacobus, D. G. Mag. Brit., Fran., et Hib. rex, On the reverse 
is a shield with the arms of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, quartered, 
and surmounted by the crown. On one side of the shield is the letter 1, and the 
other R, which I suppose stand for Jacobus rex, King James. The motto Maciam 
eos in Geniem Unam--I will make them one nation; hence the name Unis or 
United. The mint stamp is an escallop shell, indicating its coinage to be prior 
to June, 1607. 

The other eight of the sovereigns are units, and a later coinage, having the 
king’s head crowned with laurels in the Roman style, for the first time on Eng- 
lish coins. They have the same title or motto as those last deseribed, Behind 
the head are the figures XX., designating their value, twenty shillings. ‘These 
ewere called Laurels, from the laurel wreath on the head. 

The crowns have an impression similar to that on the sovereigns first described, 
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except that the motto on the reverse is different, viz.: Henricus rosas Regnu Ja- 
cobus, the meaning of which I do not find explained. Henry, the eldest son of 
the king, a prince of great promise, died in 1612, in the 19th year of his age, 
much lamented by the nation. Whether the coin has any and what connection 
with him, I have no means of determining. These have also the letters I R on 
the sides of the shield. The coinage of James I. consists of Rose Rials, of 30 
shillings’ value; Spur Rials, 15 shillings; Units, 20 shillings; Angels and 
Crowns, 10 shillings; and Half-Crowns, 5 shillings. 

The last of the series of gold coins are seven of the reign of Charles I., all 
of the denomination of sovereigns or units, and of the same coinage. They 
represent the head of the king, crowned and youthful, with a double ruff round 
his neck, and a robe over his shoulders; the figures XX. behind his head, and 
the title Carolus D. G. Mag. Br., Fr., et Hib. rex, On the reverse a new motto 
is introduced. Florent concordia Regna; i. e., Nations flourish by Peace. In 
the center the national arms, quartered as usual on a shield, surmounted by a 
crown. 

None of the gold coins have dates, and all the coins, both silver and gold, are 
much thinner and broader than modern coin of similar value. The impressions 
are clear and distinct, especially upon the gold coins, which are less worn than 
the silver, and nearly as bright as when issued. 

Tue Ring. The ring is a wedding signet ring of fine gold, weighing 8 penny- 
weights 4 grains. ‘The signet is oval, six-eighths ef an inch by five-eighths in 
size. On the outer side of the surface is an ornamental border, in the center 
the letters G. V., 2 cord passes between the initials with a tie at the top, and 
love-knot at the bottom. Inside are engraved the word “ United,” then the figure 
of two united hearts, and the words “ Death only Partes.” The workmanship 
is remarkably good, the letters well formed and sharply cut. The initials prob- 
ably represent the parties whose hearts are united on the ring, but who they 
were we are at a loss even to conjecture. 

If the initials represent a man and woman, as it is in the highest degree prob- 
able that they do, I find no name commencing with V among our early setilers 
with which to connect it except Richard Vines, one of the patentees of a tract 
of country on the west side of Saco River, who took possession under his patent 
in 1630, and continued there, filling a large space in the affairs of the province, 
until 1645, when he removed to Barbadoes, Vines had at least one daughter, 
who married Ellicot, and had by him a son named Vines Ellicot, who was living 
in 1688, and then styled himself a grandson of Captain Richard Vines, There 
were several persons connected with the early settlements whose names com- 
meneced with G, the principal of whom were Gorges, (William and Thomas ;) 
Goodyeare, one of the patentees of the island, 1631; Richard Gibson, the Epis- 
vopal clergyman whom Winthrop calls a scholar—he had a wife, and preached 
at the island and Spurwink until 1640, when he was succeeded by Jordan; Wal- 
ter Gendall, also, who lived at Spurwink as early as 1673, and had a wife. But, 
after all, the ring may not have been, and most probably was not deposited by 
the owner; it may have been lost or stolen and trafficked away by the finder, or 
it may have been handed down from an ancestor. 

Location. The coins and ring were found in a stone pot of common manu- 
facture, and a beautiful globular shape, resembling a globe lantern. ‘The pot 
would probably contain a quart, and was found about a foot below the surface, 
on a slope of land gradually descending from the summit in the center of the isl- 
and northwesterly to the shore. The spot is about four rods from the bank, 
which is there elevated 15 or 20 feet above the beach. There are traces of the 
foundation of buildings about the place; stones from the beach were turned up 
in plowing; in one place are apparently the foundations of a chimney, and near 
Was a cavity, which had probably been a cellar. The place had not been plowed 
within the memory of the present generation, if it ever had, until it was broken 
up last year. ‘This year the plowing was deeper. Mr. Hanscom, the tenant of 
Dr. Cummings, was holding the plow, and his son, twelve years old, was driving. 
When the boy came to the place he observed the pot, bottom up, and, picking 
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it up, said to his father, “+1 have found it,” in allusion to rumors and frequent 
conversations among the people in the vicinity relative to money having been 
formerly buried, on the island. His father took it, and said, “ It is a broken rum- 
jug of the old settlers; throw it over the bank.” 

On second thought, he told him to lay it one side on a pile of stones, On 
turning it up, all that could be seen was earth, caked inside. Another small son 
of Mr. Hanscom was sitting on the pile of stones where the pot was laid, and 
began to pick the earth in sport. He soon came to the coin, and their astonish. 
ment and excitement may easily be conceived. The contents were regularly ar- 
ranged on the bottom of the jar; the gold on the edge at one side, the silver on 
the other, and the ring in the middle. 

The whole number of gold pieces was 21; of silver of various sizes, 31— 
total standard value, $100.. The silver was considerably discolored; the gold 
very little. Part of the fracture of the pot appeared fresh, as though caused b 
the recent plowing; the rest was of an earlier date and made, it is aucineel, 
by the plowing of the previous year. But it is probable from appearances, and 
from the pieces to complete the jar not being found, that it was a broken vessel 
when the coin was placed in it, 

A piece of lead, which had been bent to adapt it to some object, was found 
near; but from the circumstance that the pot was filled with hard earth, it is 
ieee that it was not covered, or that the cover had got misplaced. Mr. 

anscom and two other men immediately spaded the earth in the vicinity of the 
spot, but no more coin or any other valuable thing was found. Some broken 
pottery, pipes, an iron spoon, piece of a large thick green glass bottle, charcoal, 
rusty nails and spikes, were scattered about, which the plow had turned up. A 
building had evidently stood there or near by, but without a cellar. 

The question most eagerly asked, and most difficult to answer, is—“ How 
came the treasure there?’ No satisfactory answer can be given; we can only 
approach the answer by conjecture. I have no doubt that the deposit is a soli- 
tary case, and can afford no encouragement to the idle rumors that have long 

revailed, that Jarge sums of money were many years ago buried on the island. 

he probability is, that the deposit was made by some inhabitant of the island, 
or some transient person, for security, and that he either suddenly died or was 
driven from the island, or was killed by the Indians. That the money found was 
all that was deposited, there seems no reason to doubt. 

My conjecture is that the deposit was made as early as the death of Winter, 
which took plaee in 1645; and J go still further, and express the belief that the 
money is connected with the fate of Walter Bagnall, who was killed by the 
Sagamore Squidraset and his company, October 3, 1631. Bagnall had one com- 
pauion with him, a servant or assistant, whom Winthrop calls John P- , the 
blank we cannot supply. He had accumulated a large estate by trading. Win- 
throp calls him a wicked fellow, and the Indians were exasperated by his hard 
usage of them. 

The principal part of the silver is of the reign of Elizabeth—only five pieces 
were of James, and two of Charles—and the date shows one of them to have 
been coined in 1625. Of the gold, only seven out of the twenty-one pieces were 
of the time of Charles, and as these must have been coined before the breaking 
out of the civil war in 1642, they may have been before 1631. The coinage 
after the civil war commenced was of different patterns, and of much coarser 
execution than that issued before. That the deposit must have had an early 
date—before the commencement of the civil war--is evident from the fact that 
it contains not a piece of coin of a later date than 1642. In 1632 the expedition 
fitted out at Boston and Piseataqua to pursue Dixy Bull, a pirate who had vav- 
aged Pemaquid, and plundered vessels, on their return stopped at Richmond’s 
Islund, and hung up Black Will, an Indian, who had been concerned in the mur- 
der of Bagnall. 

Now, my solution is that this coin was Bagnall’s, concealed by his servant or 
by some of the Indians, perhaps Black Will, and that it has lain there ever since. 
Iu regard to the ring, it probably had no connection with any of those parties, 
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but may have been received by Bagnall from some of the rovers on the coast or 
other person who came dishonestly by it, and placed by him with his other 
treasures. 

That the articles were hidden before the Indian war of 1675, is manifest from 
the absence of any coin of a date thirty years prior to that event, and from the 
fact that the island had been deserted for many years before the war by all per- 
sons who had money to conceal. Jordan himself, the head and leader of that 
whole region, lived on the main Jand near the mouth of Spurwink River, where 
his house was burnt by the Indians in the autumn of 1675, with all its contents, 
and he barely eseaped with his life. The treasure, therefore, is not connected 
with the Indian war, but its history must be sought in prior events. 


Portianp, May 22, 1855. WILLIAM WILLIS. 
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GUARANTY—LIABILITIES OF BANKS. 


In the Supreme Court, General Term, June, 1854. Before Judges Mitchell, 
Rosevelt, and Clerke. ‘T'alman vs. the Rochester City Bank. 

Mircne.t, J. The defendants’ points state that they may concede that if the 
bond and mortgage mentioned in this case had been assigned in good faith by 
Mumford to the Rochester City Bank as security for the debt which he owed to 
the bank, the bank might (with the consent of Mumford) have assigned the bond 
and mortgage to another, and guarantied the payment of the bond and mortgage. 
But that the distinction was manifest between the right of the bank to guaranty 
choses in action belonging to it and its right to guaranty those belonging to an- 
other. The concession is right, and a bank may certainly assign or convey any 
property held by it, and may enter into the common covenants of guaranty or 
warranty, or making such assignment or conveyance. This right is a matter of 
substance and not of form; as a formal contrivance complying in all outward 
respects with the requirements of the rule would be a nullity if it was in fact a 
mere contrivance, and the substance of the transaction were contrary to the rule; 
so if the case before the Court is in substance within the rule, and only needs a 
formality to bring it in all respects within it, the omission of the form should be 
disregarded, and the substance alone looked to; for it is not a question whether 
the bank has used the requisite forms or not, but whether it had any power or 
vapacity to do the thing which it has done, in any possible form; whether the 
bank had any powers, functions, or franchises, to guaranty in such a ease, not 
whether it had used all the requisite forms, which would clearly show that it had 
such right. This is not like the case when that which partakes of the character 
of form is made necessary by statute; then the seeming form becomes essential 
and matter of substance by the effect of the statute--as when a bank is forbid- 
den to issue circulating notes unless payable on demand or at its place of busi- 
ness. If the bank has the power or capacity to give its guaranty under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, there is no statute against this form of doing it. The 
counsel for the plaintiff accordingly insists that the transaction in question was, 
in effect as well as in form, a guaranty by the bank, of securities in which it had 
an interest. This requires an examination of the arrangements made between 
the parties, as shown by the complaint. On the Ist of August, 1838, Mumford 
Was indebted to the bank in a large sum of money, and the bank was desirous 
of obtaining payment; Mumford, in order to procure the means of payment, and 
it is to be inferred in compliance with this desire, assigned to the American Life 
Insurance and Trust Company the first six installments (amounting to $14,250) 
of a bond and mortgage which he held from one Ingersoll. It was made a con- 
dition of the purchase that the bank should guaranty the final collection of those 
installments and of the interest to become due thereon; and the bank did ac- 
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cordingly execute to the Trust Company its guaranty, which was delivered to 
the Trust Company at the same time and place that Mumford assigned to the 
company the bond and mortgage. Mumford received the consideration money 
for the assignment and guaranty, and applied the fands to payment of his in- 
debtedness to the bank, His negotiation of the sale (as is admitted by the plead- 
ings) was with the knowledge and assent of the bank, and for the mutual bene- 
fit of himself and of the bank. The guaranty executed by the bank recites that 
Mumford being indebted to the bank had proposed, as is to be inferred to the 
bank, to sell the bond and mortgage for the purpose of applying the funds of 
the first six installments upon his indebtedness to the bank, upon receiving from 
the bank their guaranty of the said installments and interest thereon, to enable 
him to effect the sale, and that Mumford, in pursuance of that arrangement, had 
executed an assignment of the bond and mortgage to the Trust Company, with 
a covenant guarantying the collection of the principal and interest, and then in 
consideration of the premises, and of one dollar paid by the Trust Company, 
the bank guaranties to the company the final collection of the said installments, 
and of the interests thereon, and reserves to itself the right, upon any default 
in payment of principal or interest, to pay the amount then unpaid to the com- 
pany, and to have the bond and mortgage assigned to the bank, if the bank so 
elect. The mortgaged premises were sold on foreclosure, and on a final sale on 
24th November, 1851, only realized $5,150, which was their fair value on the 
last-mentioned day. Ingersoll was insolvent, and removed from the State, and 
nothing could be collected from him. The bank is called upon to fulfill its guar- 
anty, and insists that it had no legal cupacity to make such a guaranty, and that 
it is not therefore liable on it. From this statement it is plain that Mumford 
held the bond and mortgage, and arranged with the bank to convert it into mo- 
ney for the benefit of the bank, and to apply the money to be received to pay 
his debt to the bank, and that in pursuance of this arrangement communicated 
to the Trust Company, he assigned the bond and mortgage to the company, and 
the bank at the same time guarantied to the company the payment of the bond 
and mortgage, or of the first six installments on it, and that Mumford received 
the money from the Trust Company, and applied the proceeds to the payment 
of his debt to the bank. If Mumford had assigned the bond and mortgage to 
the bank, and the bank had assigned them to the company, and guarantied the 
payment, as it did, it is conceded that the bank would have been liable. The 
only difference is that the one transfer from Mumford to the bank that would 
have been necessary in that case was omitted, and Mumford, to simplify the 
transaction, assigned directly to the company. This was a mere matter of form 
in conveyancing, and neither the one form nor the other ean be considered in any 
degree as an attempt to enlarge the franchises of the bank. The measure of a 
franchise is never determined by immaterial forms, The question always is 
what power or capacity has been given, not whether the power is exercised in a 
particular form. In substance, the bank had an interest in the bond and mort- 
gage—the arrangement made between it and Mumford, that he should assign 
the bond and mortgage for their benefit, or assign them and apply the proceeds 
to pay his debt to them, gave them sneh an interest in this bond and mortgage 
that to some extent the bond and mortgage were the property of the bank. It 
was agreed to be theirs when it was agreed that the proveeds should be theirs; 
and when this agreement was carried out, and became an executed contract, it 
made the bond and mortgage as much to have been theirs by relation during the 
process of completing the arrangement, as if there had been an express contract, 
of a sufficient consideration to assign the bond and mortgage directly to the 
bank, that the bank might assign to the company. 

It was contended that in some respects the complaint set forth not facts, but 
the evidenve of facts only. If the facts stated are such that if they were found 
as stated, the plaintiff must recover by operation of law, then the plaintiff has 
set forth a sufficient cause of action. So when the plaintiff alleges the execu- 
tion of the guaranty by the bank, under its seal, and the guaranty recites the 
consideration on which it was executed, and that is a lawful and suflicient con- 
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sideration, that is prima facie enough. A statement of certain evidence from 
which the law draws a conclusion of fact is in effect a statement of that fact; 
but a statement of evidence from which the law would not draw a conclusion of 
fact, but which would be left to a jury to find one way or the other, althongh it 
be so clear that a jury ought to find only one way, may not be sufficient in plead- 
ing. So it might be that it would not in pleading be a sufficient allegation of 
unseaworthiness of a ship to «llege that she set sail, and on the same day, with- 
out encountering any storm or casualty, foundered at sea, although a jury would 
be bound, on such evidence, to find that she was unseaworthy. In pleading it 
might be insufficient, because by possibility the ship still was seaworthy when 
she left her port. Yet, even in such a case, it may be doubtful whether the 
proper remedy is by demurrer, when the party has a more appropriate remedy 
by moving to make the pleading more definite and certain. ‘The judgment ap- 
pealed from should be aflirmed, with costs. 


SHIPMENT OF GOODS—-CONSIGNMENTS, ETC. 


In the Supreme Court, Special Term, (1854.) Before Judge Clerke, Beeche 
& Kuramdt vs. Stephani and others, 

This was a motion to dissolve an injunction relative to importations of Ger- 
man goods, amounting to $70,000. 

Decision. P. A. Milberg, of Hamburg, Germany, consigned to the plaintiffs 
four different shipments of merchandise, with instructions to deliver the same to 
Jacob Rybach, one of the defendants, upon payment of the freight and expenses. 
Upon the arrival, in December last, of two of the consignments, by the ships 
Rastede and Donan, they delivered to Rybach the bills of lading for them, on 
receiving from him the amount which they demanded for the said charges. Soon 
after this, the plaintiffs received notice from Milberg, and from other defendants 
in this action, that the latter claimed to be entitled to the goods embraced in the 
several consignments, and cautioning them not to part with the possession of 
the property and of the bills of lading to Rybach, on the ground that he had 
fraudulently obtained possession of it from them, being merchants and manufac- 
turers in Vienna; that he pretended to purchase the goods with the design of 
never paying for them, and of causing them to be conveyed secretly to the Uni- 
ted States ; and, to carry out such design, he caused the goods to be secretly 
removed from Vienna to Hamburg, and there shipped by Milberg, who was not 
then aware of the fraud, to New York, whither Rybach himself soon after took 
passage. On receiving this confirmation, and before Rybach (with the exception 
of two cases, each containing a piano forte.) obtained actual possession of the 
property out of the public store, where they then remained in the custody of the 
collector, the plaintiffs applied, on the 30th December last, to one of the justices 
of this Court for an injunetion, which was granted, to restrain him and the other 
claimants from taking possession and disposing of the property, aud for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, praying in their complaint that the defendants may be 
required to interplead and settle their conflicting claims; and that they, the 
plaintiffs, may be absolved from all liability in the premises. ‘The plaintiffs al- 
lege, in their complaint, that they have no interest in the goods; that they do 
not collude with the defendants or any of them, and that this action is com- 
menced solely for their own protection. They further allege, that after the 
commencement of this action, and after service of the injunction on Rybach, he 
entered into a stipulation, on which an order was duly entered, by which it was 
agreed that Mr. Charles Looseg, the Austrian Consul, should be appointed re- 
ceiver of all the goods comprised in the four shipments, with liberty to make 
sales, and to retain the proceeds to await the further order of the Court; but 
that Rybach, in evasion of these proceedings, and in violation of the injunction, 
made a pretended sale to Stephani, since made a defendant by amendinent, end 
fraudulently continued with him to have goods, which were imported in the Ras- 
tede, removed from the publie store, and afterwards placed in the store No. 112 
Liberty-street; after which they were delivered by Rybach to Coronna and Lit- 
tenfelt, as commission merchants, for sale on his account. 
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On these facts the plaintiffs now apply for an extension of the injunction and 
receivership, so as to embrace the proceeds of the goods that might have been 
sold, and the documentary evidences of title to all of the goods—for a receiver. 
ship against Stephani, and an attachment against Rybach for a violation of the 
injunction. The defendants, Ryback and Stephani, move severally for a dissolu- 
tion of the injunction with costs against the plaintiffs, upon affidavits denying 
many of the facts alleged by the plaintiffs in their original and amended com. 
plaint, and in their affidavits. Instances are continually occurring, especially in 
a commercial community, where from peculiar and unforeseen circumstances, a 
person who owes a debt, or has incurred a liability, is unable to determine, with- 
out serious risk, to which of several adverse claimants it should be rendered; 
and, to prevent the probable or even possible injustice or vexation, arising from 
the prosecution of actions by any or all the claimants, this Court will compel 
them to test their claims by judicial investigation in an action between themselves ; 
in other words, the Court will compel them to interplead, on the application of 
the person owing the duty or liability, and will relieve him from further respon- 
sibility. The plaintiff, however, must show that he does not collude with any of 
the claimants; that the claims are what, under the old distinctions, were denom- 
inated legal; that priority should subsist between him and the defendants; that 
he is in possession, actually or constructively; that he does not claim any inter- 
est in the property in dispute, and that he can in no other way be protected from 
an oppressive or vexatious litigation, in which he has no personal interest. It 
matters not in what capacity the plaintiff has incurred the debt or liability— 
whether as a stockholder or tenant, or an ordinary agent, or as a public officer, 
or as an accidental recipient of the property. He has a right to claim the equit- 
able intervention of the Court, for his complete indemnification and relief. 

I am of opinion that the plaintiffs are entitled to all the relief they ask, and 
that the applications made by Bybach and Stephani to dissolve the injunction, 
should be denied without costs. 


LIBEL TO RECOVER FOR SALVAGE SERVICES. 


In United States District Court, before Judge Ingersoll. Decision in Ad- 
miralty. Isaac C, Phillips et al. vs. the ship United States. 


This libel is filed to recover a salvage compensation for services rendered to 
the ship United States, by the steamtugs Hercules and Underwriter. The ship, 
worth from $10,000 to $15,000, and having on board a cargo of about a thou- 
sand tons of railroad iron, worth about $45,000, while bound into the port of 
New York about two or three o’clock P. M., on the 11th of March, 1853, ran on 
the outer middle shoal about three miles from Sandy Hook. There was seven- 
teen or eighteen feet of water on the shoal, and the ship drawing about nineteen, 
was carried over the shoal by force of the sea and the wind, which was blowing 
a gale from the northeast. Soon after she had a signal for a pilot, and was 
spoken by one; but the sea was so rough, that he could not then board her. He 
ther core directed the captain of the ship to follow his bo.t and he would lead 
him into deep water. The direction was followed till the ship arrived near the 
point of the Hook, when the pilot was enabled to board her, and she then pro- 
ceeded under his direction as far as the Southwest Spit. She could then pro- 
ceed no farther up the harbor, as the wind was dead ahead. When the pilot 
went on board, the ship--which was an old one—from thumping over the outer 
middle, was leaking badly. 

The necessary hands being at the pumps, and after her arrival at the South- 
west Spit, the captain and pilot consulted for her safety, and thereupon the pilot 
ordered a signal set for the steamtug Hercules, which, having that day towed 
down a schooner from New York to lighten the Avalanta, which was ashore cut- 
side of the Hook, was about two miles from the ship in the Lower Bay, looking 
for business in her ordinary occupation of towing vessels up and down the har- 
tor. The evidence was contradictory as to whether the signal was an ordinary 
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one for a tow, or a signal of distress, The Hercules came in obedience to the 
signal, and took hold of the ship between four and five P. M., and the captain of 
the ship told the captain of the Hercules that the ship was leaking badly, and 
that the water was gaining on them. 

The Hercules not being able to tow her with as much dispatch as was desired, 
a signal was set from the ship for the Underwriter, which had also gone down 
in search of business. ‘The Underwriter immediately obeyed the signal, and the 
two tugs brought the ship in safety up the harbor, although from the leak she 
settled one or two feet while coming up, and ran her upon a mud-bottom in the 














Atlantic Dock between nine and ten o’clock at night. This was on Friday, and oi 
by the following Wednesday she filled with water. The usual price paid to a ae 
steamtug for towing a vessel up from the Lower Bay varies from $25 to $100, Bae 





according to the state of the weather and the difficulties of the case. 

Held by the Court: That the weight of evidence is, that the signal set was 
not a signal of distress, but a signal for a tow. In obeying the signal, the tugs 
went to her aid, expecting and agreeing to engage in the business which the sig- 
nal indicated. But although the tugs started for the ship with the view to render 
a towage service merely, yet if the ship, when the tugs came to her assistance, 
was, in point of fact, in a condition where loss or serious damage was reason- 
ably to be apprehended from her leaky condition, in connection with the boister- 
ous state of the weather—if she was encountering a threatened or impending 
peril, from which she was rescued by the tugs—-then, although the signal set by 
the ship was only for a tow, and although when the tugs started for the ship in 
obedience to the signal, they understood that they were wanted only for towage 
service, they would be entitled to be compensated for a salvage. For where a 
ship or its lading is saved from impending peril by the service of any persons, 
upon whom there is no obligation to render the service, then such service is to 
be compensated as a salvage. 

A mere towage service is confined to vessels which have received no damage 
which puts them in peril of loss. A mere towage compensation is payable in 
those cases only where the vessel receiving the service is in the same condition 
she would ordinarily be without having encountered any damage or accident. 
And if a towage engagement merely leads to the rescue of a ship from an im- 
minent danger, it should be remunerated as salvage. (3 Hag., 428.) 

That the Court does not find as a fact that the ship and cargo would have 
been lost or greatly damaged, if she had not been rescued by the tugs, but does 
find that there was danger of such loss, or great damage, and that the ship was 
rescued from that peril by the tugs, and the compensation which the libelants 
are entitled to have received for their services must be a salvage compensation. 
That there was but little, if any, more labor and peril incurred by the tugs than 
would have been incurred in such weather in performing a towage service ; that 
they manifested promptitude in obeying the signal, but were not diverted from 
their proper and usual employment, but were engaged in it; that the libelants 
have experienced but trifling injury or loss by the service which they have ren- 
dered, no more than probably would have been sustained if the ship had not by 
her leaky condition been exposed to impending peril--and that under all the cir- 
cumstances, the case demands only a moderate compensation. Decree, there- 
fore, that the libelants recover the sum of $1,000, to be divided equally between 
the two tugs, 
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COMMERCIAL LAW OF PARTNERSIIP. 

The Pittsburgh Commercial Journal publishes a case which was lately (1855) 
argued and decided in the District Court of Alleghany county, before Judges 
Hampton and Williams, involving some interesting questions relating to the 
rights and duties of partners. As the matter was amicably adjusted before the 
decision was announced, the names of the parties need not be given; but for the 
information of our readers, many of whom are interested in the questions, we 
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give a synopsis of the points decided, taken from the opinion filed by his Honor, 
Judge Hampton :— 


On the 29th of October, 1853, three persons entered into articles of partner- 
ship to carry on the “ General Foundry Business” for the term of five years. 
One of the partners becoming dissatisfied, various proposals to purchase or sell 
were made without coming to any agreement. At length, on the 9th of June, 
one of the partners delivered to his co-partner a note, stating that “ in order to 
get rid of any further difficulties or trouble with you, I will leave the concern 
and give you all that I have put in, or any interest that I have in it forthwith.” 
On the 11th of June an answer was returned as follows: “ I accept your propo- 
sition as you have pleased to make it in vour note of June 9, 1855.” The re- 
tiring partner, on receiving this answer, demanded indemnity against the out- 
standing debts and liabilities of the firm, amounting to several thousand dollars. 
The remaining partners refused to give such indemnity, but assumed the posses- 
sion and control of the firm, and commenced to carry on the business in their 
own names. 

A bill in Chancery was then filed by the retiring partner, setting forth the fore- 
going facts, and praying the Court to decree a dissolution of the partnership, 
and an account to be taken, and asking for an injunction to prevent the remain- 
ing partners from using the property and carrying on the business for their own 
benefit, and for a suitable person to be appointed as a receiver to take charge of 
the property and assets of the partnership, and wind up the business, unless the 
complainant was indemnified against the debts and liabilities of the firm. The 
case came on to be heard upon a motion by the complainant for the appointment 
of a receiver, and was fully argued by counsel. For the complainant it was 
contended—— 

That although the articles stipulated for the continuance of the partnership 
for five years, yet it might at any time be dissolved by agreement of the parties, 
or by decree of the Court of Chancery for misconduct on the part of one or 
more of the parties. 

That whether the offer by complainant and the acceptance of defendants was 
binding and operated as a dissolution or not, still the defendants’ conduct was 
wrongful, and justified the appointment of a receiver, inasmuch as they refused 
to indemnify the retiring partner, and were applying the property to their own 
use. 

That in equity the retiring party was entitled to indemnity, although not men- 
tioned in his offer, and his right to such indemnity could only be defeated by an 
express waiver. 

That while the partnership continued, each partner was entitled to participate 
in the management, and upon dissolution, the first duty of all the partners was 
to wind up the business, and apply the property to discharge the liabilities of 
the firm; so that in either aspect the defendants had no right to assume control 
of the property and carry on the business for themselves without the consent of 
the retiring partner. And having done so, the Court should appoint a receiver. 


For the defendants it was eontended—- 

That the complainant had voluntarily offered to quit the concern, and give up 
his interest without any demand of indemnity, and that offer being accepted, he 
was bound by it, and could not impose the new terms of indemnity. 

That if the Court was of opinion there had been no dissolution, the defendants 
were still willing to go on under the articles. 

That they acted under a supposed right in carrying on the business in their 
own names, and intended to pay the debts as fast as practicable. 

That the appointment of a receiver would be highly injurious to them, and the 
interests of the firm, and no irremediable injury had been shown requiring such 
appointment. 


An elaborate opinion of the Court was filed on Wednesday last by Hampton, 
President Judge, holding— 
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1. That the correspondence between the parties did not warrant the belief 
that the complainant intended to give up his interest in the partnership and re- 
main liable for its outstanding debts and responsibilities without security against 
them, and strong conclusive evidence would be required to establish such as the uk 
intention and understanding of the parties, and there was no express waiver of 2 
indemnity. q 

2. That unless there was an express waiver of indemnity, the retiring party 
would, in equity, be entitled to have the business wound up and the property 
applied to discharge the liabilities of the partnership, or else to have adequate 
security and indemnity against them. 

3. That it made no difference whether the offer and acceptance of the 9th and 
11th of June operated as a dissolution or not, because if the partnership con- 
tinued, the defendants had no right to exclude the complainant from his fair 
share of the management, and if it was dissolved, they had no right to appro- 
priate the property to their own use, and leave the complainant responsible for 
the debts of the concern, without indemnity or security, and against his con- 
















sent. 

4, That the defendants, having deliberately excluded the complainant from 
all participation in the business of the firm, changed its name, opened new 
books, taken and used the partnership property in carrying on their own busi- 
ness, with full knowledge that the complainant refused to terminate the partner- 
ship until he was indemnified, there is no course left for the Court to pursue but 
to decree a dissolution and appoint a receiver, unless the defendants pay the 
debts of the firm or secure the complainant against liability for the same. 









WHAT CONSTITUTES A DRAFT OR INLAND BILL OF EXCHANGE, 





A case of some interest has been decided in the Cuyahoga Common Pleas by 
Judge Starkweather. The point resolved was-—what constitutes a draft or in- 
land bill of exchange. Suit had been brought on a piece of paper, which read 
as follows: “Cleveland, June 30, 1853—Wicks, Otis & Brownell, pay to L. F. 
Burgess, or order, on the 13th day of July, 1853, three hundred dollars.” Signed, : 
R. B. Baily; indorsed, L. F. Burgess. Demand and notice were made on the 
16th July, instead of the 13th, the holders treating the paper as an inland bill of 
exchange or draft, allowing three days’ grace. It was set up in the defense, in 
behalf of the indorser, that the paper in question was a bank check, Wicks, 
Otis & Brownell being bankers, and therefore not entitled to grace. After able 
arguments, the case was submitted to the Court. The Judge held— 

1. That the only question to be determined was whether the instrument in 
question was a bill of exchange or a bank check eo nomine. If a bill of ex- 
change, then it was entitled to grace, not only by the general rule governing 
commercial paper, but by positive statute enactment, which no evidence of local 
usage could be permitted to control. 

2. That even if local usage could be admitted, it was shown in this case that 
there was no uniform usage with the banks of Cleveland upon the subject. 

3. That whether the paper in suit was an inland draft or a bank check, sui 
generis, was to be determined by inspection of the instrument itself, applying 
to it those tests which commercial Jaw has established for distinguishing the one 





















. . ak 
class of paper from the other. ‘ay 
4. That on examination of the paper itself, it seemed to lack some of the or- UE 
dinary qualities of a bank check, being payable to order instead of to bearer, and 





at a future time, instead of immediately or on demand; whereas it was found to 
possess all the requisites, and to answer precisely to the definition of a bill of 
exchange, as recognized in the books and by the commercial world, and must 
therefore be declared to be a draft, and entitled to grace under the statute. 

Judgment for plaintiffs. 
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REVIVAL OF THE SHIPPING INTEREST—PROSPECTS FOR BREADSTUFFS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES—STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET—BANK WAR AT THE NORTH- 
WEST—BANK MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND OHIO—BUSINESS AT NEW YORK ASSAY 
OFFICE AND NEW ORLEANS MINT—IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR AUGUST AND FROM JANUARY Isr. 
—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR AUGUST AND FROM JANUARY IsT,— 
EXPORTS OF PRODUCE—RECKIPTS FOR CASH DUTIES—EXPORTS FRUM NEW ORLEANS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR—FORKIGN EXCHANGE, ETC, 


Tue business of the country has become more animated, with a decided im- 
provement in many important particulars. The revival of the shipping trade will 
give a fresh impulse to a large class of business operations, It is already felt in 
the market value of ships. The price of staunch old vessels has been advanced 
20 per cent, while a long list of new vessels, some of which have been offered in 
the market for nearly a year, have at last been sold, and in many cases at $10 
per ton more than was asked during the last spring and summer. This im- 
provement is owing in part to the general revival of trade, in nearly all parts of 
the world, but especially to the demand for freight from our own ports. Cotton 
comes forward earlier, and will be freely exported. The great business of the 
next year, after cotton, is to be in breadstuffs. There is now no question but 
what the harvests of Europe have sadly disappointed the hopes of the people . 
In Germany the yield is far below the average, and the demand for rye from this 
country has already been active. Several cargoes have already cleared for An- 
twerp, and over a quarter of a million of bushels of rye have been contracted 
for to arrive at the seaboard for the same destination. In France the grain crop 
is also deficient, and much excitement has already been felt there in regard to 
the future. We learn of engagements in French markets for large deliveries of 
wheat and flour three or four months abead, at very full prices. We doubt, 
however, if this business is well managed in that country. It is something so 
novel that the merchants appear to be always at one extreme or the other. Last 
year a large majority of the imports from this country, were neither suitable in 
quality nor landed at the proper season; while a great many cargoes sent out on 
French account were ordered to England for a market. In Great Britain there 
is less said about any deficiency, but the crop is below an average, and the Eng- 
lish must be heavy importers of breadstuffs. This was caused, not as many 
appear to suppose, by the rains of the summer, but by the severe cold of last 
winter. The thermometer was at zero for a considerable length of time, with 
unfavorable winds, and much of the wheat was winter-killed, ‘The demand for 
food for Europe is now directed to the United States. Our own crops were 
somewhat injured in the gathering, owing to the wet weather, but the damage 
has been limited and local, while the actual yield is greater than ever before 
known in the history of the country. In the Genesee Valley, and in Ohio, where 
some of the best white wheat is raised, the damage is serious, but in most other 
parts of the country the injury is nominal. In the Far West and Northwest, the 
yield is enormous; and Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin, the last three 
especially, have raised wheat enough to feed the whole country, with a surplus 
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to spare. The Canadian wheat, much of it very choice, will fully supply in our 
markets the deficiency in Genesee. What effect the foreign demand will have 
upon prices, it is yet too soon to determine. If no such demand had arisen, 
breadstuffs would have been lower throughout the country than for many years, 
If the crop now harvested could be sent at once to market, the export movement 
would only bring the market value ap to paying prices. But the harvest, owing 
to the wet weather already noticed, was several weeks later than usual, and this 
brings the work of threshing, &c., too near to seeding-time for the farmer’s con- 
venience. Still the quantity already in movement is very large. The channels 
of communication, both by water and railroad, are becoming choked with the 
quantity on its way to market, and unless this movement is interrupted by an 
early frost closing navigation, or the exporters become excited, and bid upon 
each other, we see no reason to anticipate such prices as shall be uncomfortable 
for the home consumers. Indian corn is promising beyond ali former precedent; 
the warm weather during the first two weeks of September was of almost in- 
calculable benefit to the crop, and unless something quite unexpected occur, the 
yield will be immense. This, of course, will not be available for the current 
season, but it brings out all the old corn, and thus the supply is far in advance 
of what even the most sanguine anticipated. 

Money has been more in demand in all parts of the country, and rates of in- 
terest are about one per cent higher than the average of last month. This is 
brought about by no want of confidence, but appears to be simply the result of 
the requirements for capital to move the crops, and to meet the revival of busi- 
ness on all sides. There has been a sturdy movement among the Western 
bankers who are operating under a general banking law requiring a deposit of 
public stocks, to drive out from immediate competition with their circulation, 
eurrency from other states which is not thus secured. One or more chartered 
banks in Georgia have been the most direct objects of attack, and we are rather 
disposed to agree with the assailants that the bills of such institutions are too 
far from home, in Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. We shall be glad to see the 
day, when all bank bills below $5 are banished from circulation. We have gold 
and silver enough to supply the place of the smal! notes, and the exchange 
would much increase the comfort and prosperity of the poorer classes, who are 
always the greatest sufferers by all bank swindles. 

The following will show the bank movement at New York since the opening 
of the year :— 

WEEKLY AVERAGES NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 
Loans and 





Date. Capital. Discounts. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 6, 1855 $48,000,000 $82,244,706 $13,596,968 $7,049,982 $64,982,158 
Jan. 18..... 48,000,000 83,976,081 15,488,525 6,686,461 67,305,398 
Jan. 20..... 48,000,000 85,447,998 16,372,127 6,681.855 69,647,618 
Jan. 27..... 48,000,000 86,654,657 16,697,260 6,739,823 20.136 618 
Feb. 8..... 48,000,000 88,145,697 17,459,196 7,000,766 72,923 317 
Feb. 10..... 48000000 89,862,170 17,124,391 6,969,111 73,794,342 
Feb. 17..... 48,000,000 90,850,031 17,839,085 6,941,606 75,193,636 
Feb. 24..... 48,000,000 91.590 504 16,370,875 6.963.562 74,544,721 
March 8.... 48,000,000 92,386,125 16,531,279 7,106,710 75,958,344 
March 10... 48,000,000 92,381,789 16,870,669 7,181,998 76,259,484 
March 17... 48,000,000 92,447,345 16,988,932 7,061,018 76,524,227 
March 24... 48,000,000 93,050,773 16,602,729 = 7,452,281 76,289,923 
March 81... 47,688,415 93,634,041 16,018,105 7,837,633 75,600,186 
April 7.. 47,855,665 94,499,394 14,968,004 17,771,534 77,313,908 
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Date. 


April 14... 
April 21... 
April 28.... 
May 5.... 
May 12.... 
May 19 .... 
May 26.... 
June 2..... 
June 9..... 
June 16.,... 
June 23.,... 
June 30..... 
July 7.... 
July 14.... 
July 21.... 
July 28.... 
Aug. 4..... 
Fe ee 
Aug: 36.. 4 <:. 
Aug. 26..... 
Sept. 1,... 
Sept. 8.... 
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Capital. 
47,855,665 
47,855,665 
4/,855,665 
47,855,665 
47.855,665 
47,855,665 
48,684,780 
48,684,730 
48,684,730 
48,633,380 
48,633,380 
48,638,380 
48 633,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48.833,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 
48,833,380 


Loans 
and discounts, 
94,140,399 
93,632,893 
92,505,951 
93,098,248 
91,642,498 
91,675,500 
91,160,518 
91,197,653 
92,109,097 
93,100,885 
94,029,425 
95,578,212 
97,852,491 
98,621,002 
99,029,147 
99,088,799 
100,118,569 
100,774,209 
101,154,060 
100,604 ,604 
100,436,970 
100,273,733 


Specie. 
14,890,979 
14,355,041 
14,282,424 
14,825,050 
14,585,626 
16,225,056 
15,814,532 
15,897,674 
15,005,155 
14,978,558 
14,705,629 
15,641,970 
15,381,093 
16,576,506 
15,918,999 
15,920,976 
15,298,358 
15,280,669 
14,649,245 
18,826,378 
12,852,823 
12,006,625 


Circulation. 
7,528,528 
7,510,124 
7,610,985 
8,087,609 
4,804,977 
7,688 680 
7,489,687 
7,555,609 
7,502,568 
7,452,161 
7,885,653 
7,894,964 
7,748,069 
4,515,724 
7,407,086 
7,409,498 
4,642,908 
7,714,401 
7,610,106 
7,582,095 
7,620,178 
7,861,148 


Deposits, 
77,289,249 
75,744,921 
76,219,951 
78,214,169 
75,850,592 
77,351,218 
75,765,740 
76,848,236 
77,128,789 
47,894.454 
79,118,135 
81,908,965 
85,647,249 
85,664,186 
$2,079,590 
81,625,788 
83,279,990 
85,141,820 
81,948,671 
81,278,558 
81,057,210 
80,442,478 





Sept. 15.... 48,833,380 99,397,009 12,213,240 7,721,825 80,510,306 

The highest point reached in loans since the weekly statements commenced, 
a period of over two years, was on August 18th, when the total was upwards of 
one hundred and one millions of dollars. The highest point in specie was dur- 
ing the week ending February 3d, when the total was nearly seventeen-and-a- 
half millions of dollars, The large receipts at Sub-Treasury for duties, the 
shipments to all parts of the interior, to the West for the produce movement, to 
the South for the purchase of exchange and the protection of some of the Geor- 
gia banks now run upon, and to Canada to equalize the exchanges, have absorbed 
a portion of the gold, having taken up more than the total received from Cali- 
fornia, and the quantity in bank is daily diminishing. Still, the banks at New 
York are relatively stronger than when the weekly statement commenced, as 
they had then only $9,746,452 in specie, against $97,889,617 in loans. 

The Boston banks have shown an increase in both loans and specie :— 

WEEKLY AVERAGES AT BOSTON, 

August 21, August 27. September 3, September 10. September 17. 
eeeees $82,710,000 $32,710,000 $32,710,000 $82,710,000 $82,710,000 
53,688,440 538,683,440 53,763,248 654.242.0385 54,209,816 

8,247,014 38,847,014 8,441,552 38,485,528 3,442,136 
7,168,806 7,168,806 17,836,889 8,021,480 8,118,861 
5,763,171 5,768,171 5,867,499 6,068,681 6,326,850 
15,241,003 15,241,003 15,918,474 15,961,681 15,650,018 
7,128,563 7,128,563 7,144,870 1,559,765 7,640,147 


Capital...... 
Loans and discounts... 
NOE... sso awss a 

Due from other banks 
Due to other banks, . 
Tee 
Circulation ......... 


The country banks of Massachusetts keep most of their specie funds at the 


agency appointed for the redemption of their bills. The following is the condi- 
tion of the country banks September 1, 1855, compiled from the returns to the 
Secretary of State :— 
$25,922,350 
12,243,512 
6,562,828 


2,721,442 | 


Oanbial os .cccces pad vee 
Net circulation.......... 
Deposits........00ee000+ 
Profits on hand 


Notes, bills of exchange, 
ss sn waed hs nith 

Specie 

Real estate ........ ore 


$45,886,784 
1,080,704 
582,664 


$47,450,132 


TORE ssa $47,450,182 RAGS occ Kan 
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We also annex a quarterly bank statement, exhibiting the condition of the 
several incorporated banking institutions of the State of Obio on the first Mon- 
day of August, 1855, as shown by their returns made under oath to the Auditor 
of State, as compared with the returns for the quarter ending in May :— 












RESOURCES, 








Aug., 1855. May, 1855. 
DAs Adohbvccecicevsccecocécseccccsscees. CLAANIAEe Seameenns 
Es oe wan week a Caen saceceue 1,978,145 1,854,865 
Notes of other banks.............. ER Pg wet 1,328,422 1,887,665 
Pe TOME GUNUE BADR. 5 oni ccc cc cocccccccccoavece 1,081,437 958,554 
Eastern GOOD ins vicwesceerccccces warae Arte a 2,389,664 1,771,903 
Ma hak He niecnn's 00k scamgvhecbbabedeees 76,723 103,839 
Bonds of State and United States.......... Retavecta es 2,590,478 2,480,718 
Real estate...... AE St A a aes a a ce cuwens 401,506 844,282 












1,194,344 1,169,651 





LIABILITIES, 
















Capital stock ....cscesecceeccccccecvescseccecces $5,775,250 85,670,750 
ian Cd TKS a iinlks ociankdeeklenesscocee 8,527,489 8,381,253 

Safety fund stock..... DiGhek eels twraek Le eas 1,088,109 1,006,808 
Due banks and bankers,.....-..0...+++ re ae ee 995,625 1,870,125 al 
DOO GOPOMO Rss 0055s vi wescnssecccccces Sakasi eases 6,050,954 5,646,450 Fy) 
REN KN tn-000.02 v0.00 000s sheeenbdoeses cose 751,862 779,351 eH 
ie hs wil cdak ee stonectedidbuss dyes 18,692 48,175 wit 
I ia ec hccddueh dadparheorns onaes 283,218 29,585 ut 
Dividend unpaid......... isieee nn sie odewbesseencece 6,740 119,218 Bat 
UNG AUIOD vices cccccccceceseces Giana ® a exe 250,530 287,583 aed 














The above shows a decrease of $1,182,692 in discounts; an increase of 
$123,280 in specie ; $617,761 in Eastern deposits; $504,500 in capital stock ; 
$146,236 in circulation; and $414,484 in depusits. The variations, it is seen, 
are very slight. A further reduction has been made in the capital of the Ohio 
Life and Trust Company Bank, which is now only $223,000, against $311,000 in 
May, and $511,000 in February. The outstanding circulation of the Miami Val- 
ley Bank is $103,310, and of the Savings Bank of Cincinnati, $2,855. 

The receipts of gold from California continue as large as usual, but as a con- 
siderable portion of it does not find its way to the Assay Office, it is not included 
in any of the mint statements. The following will show the business at the 
New York Assay Office for the month of August:— 













DEPOSITS AT THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK, FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 










Gold. 





I ina adn cdap 40.0008 04's ere $3,000 $2,900 $5,900 
SUPE O bd du ctcaccececese jghsuens 31,000 1,750 32,750 
Domestic bullion.........eceecee: ive barns 2,216,000 15,750 2,231,750 

















Total deposits .......c.seee0 eevee $2,250,000 $20,400 $2,270,400 








Total deposits payable in bars.......++seecseceeeecseceeeereees eoee $2,230,400 
Total deposits payable in coins......... Bp I | eS 40,000 





Of the deposits of gold, $75,000 was in California mint bars. 
The Philadelphia Mint did very little business, having been closed for repairs. 
The following is a statement of the deposits and coinage at the Branch Mint, 
New Orleans, from the 1st August, 1854, to the 31st July, 1855, inclusive :-— 
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GOLD DEPostTs, 
California gold bullion ...........sseeeeeeeeee $490,990 92 
Other gold bullion... ....00..cccceccaceseacences 26,189 83 
ile $517,180 75 
SILVER DEPOSITS, 
Extracted from California gold. .......-....00+ $3.449 138 


Other silver bullion eee eeereeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2,417,630 26 
— 2,421,079 39 


Total gold and silver deposits .......seceescsececccescsces $2,988,260 14 
GOLD COINAGE. 
BIER OPBIES. gc cccevicccccssene 3,000 $60,000 00 
Eagles ...... BS bie a Bef 11,500 115,000 00 
Quarter eagles ..... TR cM eo 21,000 62,500 00 
Gold dollars as by 60,000 60,000 00 
NS 0.0 ann nnad's becddeens 24,000 72,000 00 


Pe 6c ei 109,500 penned $349,500 00 
SILVER COINAGE, 
PONIES no inn tt cn'n'bic 6 vte'ete's 8,018,000 $1,509,000 00 
Quarter-dollars...........cecee0. 932,000 238,000 00 
ME k's pss s) Sa bawiscdceda éés 640,000 64,000 00 
NE occ dhue vdbesvacctesis 1,020,000 51,000 00 


—_— -——-— 


PET Eres ° 5,610,000 —— ——. 1,857,000 00 


Total coinage ........0.s008 5,719,500 pieces. $2,206,500 00 
There was no coining during the months of April, May, June, and July, ope- 
rations in the coining department having been suspended for the purpose of put- 
ting up a new engine. 
The imports of foreign merchandise of all descriptions at the port of New 


York for the month of August were $6,577,734 less than for August, 1854, and 
$3,687,375 less than for August, 1853, but $1,197,711 greater than for August, 
1852. This is in accordance with the intimation given in our last number, and 
here we think that the comparative decline will cease. Our readers will remem- 
ber that the imports, which had increased to an amount unprecedented in the 
history of our Commerce, began to recede in September of Jast year, the total 
for that month being $3,025,816 less than for September, 1853, and with a sin- 
gle exception (February, 1855,) every month since has shown a falling off from 
the corresponding period of the previous twelve months. Tor the year ending 
August 31, the total imports at this port were $46,186,914 less than for the year 
ending August 31, 1854, a decline far more rapid and important than the previ- 
ous increase. A very considerable portion of the decline for the last month is 
in goods entered for warehousing, the receipts being taken for consumption as 
fast as lunded, while last year the excess above the wants of the trade was so 
great that over four millions went into public store. We annex a comparative 
statement for the month :— 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR AUGUST. 
1859. 1853. 1854. 1855. 

Entered for consumption $13,711,421 $16,788,352 $17,479,992 $13,899,758 
Entered for warehousing 464,962 2,226,299 4123.787 1,356,428 
Free goods. .... eeecceee 1,075 388 667,408 1,804,662 1,201,570 
Specie aud bullion ............. 56,917 611,715 175,692 48,648 


—_—_—_ 





Total entered at the port ........ $15,308,688 $20,193,744 $23,084,183 $16,506,899 
Withdrawn from warehouse..... 1,329,991 1,745,864 8,038,056 2,889,884 
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The total imports at New York from foreign ports from January Ist to Au- 
gust 31st were $37,363,083 less than for the corresponding eight months of last 
year, $37,346,029 less than for the same time in 1853, and only $11,216,203 
greater than for the same time in 1852, as will appear from the following com- 
parison :— 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS FROM JANUARY IST. 
1852. 1853. 1854. 185). 

Entered for consumption ...... $72,209,450 110,847,159 102,181,103 $72,806,038 
Entered for warehousing ........ 5,916,630 15,813,888 21,814,110 17,621,075 


Free goods ..... eccceccccceees 9,385,827 10,886,526 12,348,868 9,763,868 
Specie and bullion .... ....... 2,085,165 = 1,611,231 1,781,782 571,794 





Total entered at the port ... $89,546,572 138,108,804 138,125,858 100,762,775 
Withdrawn from warehouse. 10,952,568 9,972,966 14,382,982 17,160,118 
The entries for warehousing have materially declined, while the withdrawals 
from warehouse for consumption have inereased. Of the decline in the imports, 
about one-half has been in dry goods. The total receipts of this description for 
August were $3,286,840 less than for August, 1854, $1,624,138 less than for 
August, 1853, but $422,367 more than for August, 1852. This decline, as com- 
pared with the last year, extends to all descriptions of goods, but has been com- 
paratively least in silks :— 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK IN AUGUST. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 
Manufactures of wool ..........+.- $2,528,842 $8,605,759 $3,354,380 $2,552,263 
Manufactures of cotton....... eee 1,240,071 1,548,745 1,508,019 806,606 


Manufactures of silk ............. 2,706,702 2,981,048 8,505,467 3,574,030 
Manufactures of flax ..........0- 614,686 712,342 755,823 507,196 
Miscellaneous dry goods.........+ 536,684 516,007 648,620 688,912 





Total entered for consumption . $7,626,985 $9,363,901 $9,771,819 $8,079,007 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 
Manufactures of wool............ $221,498 $845,553 $788,165 $402,640 
Manufactures of cotton .......... 95,769 86,119 822,066 128,779 
Manufactures of silk ..........44. 140,143 101,271 894,493 824,446 
Manufactures of flax ........... 42,129 14,672 73,536 99,286 
Miscellaneous dry goods ......... 21,686 10,699 33,155 33,016 








Re Ce eT Rae 


1,611,415 $988,166 
Add entered for consumption...... 7,626,985 9,868,901 9, 


1 
71,819 8,079,007 











Total thrown on the market... $8,148,210 $9,922,215 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 





$11,883,284 $9,067,173 











1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 

Manufactures of wool.........+.+: #86,890 $270,868 $815,686 $95,269 
Manufactures of cotton ..........- 45,018 182,527 800,869 47,272 
Manufactures of silk .........0.00: 72.579 99,27 479,160 28,954 
Manufactures SIC Usa accesses 19,873 47,881 175,742 28,484 
Miscellaneous GY BOOS . 6... eee 28,536 12,436 45,862 23,812 
TOUR asc ENGR Re ee ea aece cee $252,896 $562,485 $1,817,269 223,241 

Add entered for consumption...... 7,626,985 9,368,901 9,771,819 §&,079,007 
Total entered at the port....... $7,879,881 $9,926,386 $11,589,088 $8,302,248 
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This leaves the total receipts of dry goods at New York, since January Ist, 
$23,871,440 below the corresponding total for last year, and $24,321,364 below 
the total for the first eight months of 1853, but $152,466 greater than for the 
same time in 1852, as will be seen by the following comparison :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR EIGHT MONTHS, FROM 
JANUARY Ist. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 
Manufactures of wool .......... $9,993,683 $18,518,981 $15,258,131 $10,417,073 
Manufactures of cotton........... 6,955,859 11,017,762 11,748,661 5,471,337 
Manufactures of silk............ 14,949,433 28,660,502 20,671,840 14,831,814 
Manufactures of flax............ 4,088,676 5,631,209 5,059,004 8,422,551 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 3,029,189 8,872,518 4,084,796 3,428,557 





| ESE Ree a $88,966,790 $62,700,972 $56,821,982 $37,571,332 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 
1852. 1853. 1854, 

Manufactures of wool.......... $1,800,636 $1,510,207 $2,693,785 $1,945,257 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 1,221,555 787,609 2,104,126 1,901,682 
Manufactures of silk ........... 1,541,819 1,109,643 2,198,154 
Manufactures of flax............ 657,652 164,313 639,981 
Miscellaneous dry goods......... 260,951 258,242 295,036 





Total withdrawn ............ $4,982,113 $8,830,014 $7,926,032 
Add entered for consumption ... 38,966,790 62,700,972 56,821,932 





Total thrown upon the market. $43,948,903 $66,530,986 $64,747,964 $ 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 
Manufactures of wool... ...... $1,002,073 $1,924,619 $5,996,996 $1,857 630 
Manufactures of cotton ......... 685,882 993,619 2,179,512 1,442,652 
Manufactures of silk ............ 1,724,697 =1,214,821 2,817,873 = 1,670,228 
Manufactures of flax............ 243,652 288,626 752,385 925,226 


wee 


Miscellaneous dry goods........ 251,081 275,348 829,933 559.678 








Total... cc cccccccccceces $3,907,385 $4,647,088 $10,076,149 
Add entered for consumption.... 38,966,790 62,700,972 56,821,932 


— ee 





Total entered at the port ... $42,874,175 $67,348,005 $66,898,081 $43,026.64] 

This will probably close the decline for the current year, as each month for 

the remainder of the season will doubtless show an advance upon the correspond- 
ing total for last year. 

The exports from New York to foreign ports for the month of August, ex- 
clusive of specie, were $601,607 less than for August, 1854, $342,821 less than 
for August, 1853, but $2,046,877 more than for August, 1852. We annex a 
comparative summary :— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
1892. 1853. 1854. 185). 
Domestic produce.............. $2,840,820 $4,540,883 $4,487,619 $4,251,481 
Foreign merchandise (free) 46,464 79,857 258,857 151,482 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. . 220,978 377,720 515,270 222,176 
Bpecie Seccecccccccccccccccces 2,996,853 1,188,973 4,548,320 2,604, 





Total exports ......s+eeeee+- $5,544,095 $6,191,983 $9,805,066 $7,264,552 
Total, exclusive of specie...... 2,608,202 4,997,960 5,256,746 4,650,109 
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The total exports from New York to foreign ports, exclusive of specie, for the 
eight months ending August 31st, were only $2,381,553 less than for the same 
time last year, but $2,640,549 more than for the same period of 1853, and 
$10,435,796 more than for the same time in 1852. 

The exports of specie are less than for the same time last year; but the re- 
shipments of foreign goods, and espeeially of free goods, has increased, as will 
appear from the annexed comparison :— 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR EIGHT MONTHS FROM JANUARY Isr, 
1892. 1853. 1854. 1805. 

Domestic produce..........+++.. $27,452,183 $34,.845.630 $39,453,720 $34,579,662 

Foreign merchandise (free)...... 588.442 1,090,526 1,218,460 38,440,596 


Foreign merchandise (dutiable).. 2,966,285 =. 2,865,901 3,151,979 8,422,348 
Specie... ....eeeecceeeecseceee 18,531,841 13,763,567 23,656,639 22,607,512 





Total exports ............... $49,538,251 $52,565,624 $67,480,798 $64,050,118 
Total, exclusive of specie ..... 31,006,910 88,802,057 43,824,159 41,442,606 


These large exports, in the face of a small supply of breadstuffs, have created 
some surprise, and shows that the export demand has been active in other de- 
scriptions of produce. We annex a comparison, showing the exports of some 
of the leading articles of domestic produce from that port since the opening of 
the year :— 

EXPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN 
PORTS FROM JANUARY IsT TO SEPTEMBER 17TH :— 


1854. 1859. 18}4. 185). 
Ashes—pots....bbls. 6,892 10,706| Naval stores....bbls. 475,764 519,931 
pearls ...... 918 1,872 | Oils—-whale....gaJls, 157,202 191,121 
Beeswax.........lbs. 197,838 134,098 sperm ...... 825,281 580,082 
letG viii ive «WIS HR 
Breadstuffs— linseed ....... 4.336 8,685 
Wheat flour .. bbls. 753,029 334,647 
Rye OS 10,266 15,907 | Provisions—- 
Corn meal........ 54,518 37,620 Pork........bbls. 75,842 129,596 
Wheat ...... bush. 1,552,552 152,318 seef... 46,884 53.744 
PO sti eu cd BUH 12.911 Jut meats, lbs... ~“ 626.570 14,968,952 
Cath is ke seieencsn ( OR064 12211 Butter ......++..- 1,671,407 608,284 
Corn .ccecccecese 2,621,544 3,186,667 Cheese. ........00- 1,662,859 2.983 605 
Candles—-mold..boxes 37,236 $89,063] Lard............11,110,738 6 122,905 
sperm..... 5.289 8,955 | Rice ...-..-.2..tres 18,920 12,698 
MR io a piclal the: - 12.0D4 7,752 | Tallow.........- lbs, 4,824,817 ‘iikees 
Cotton,........bales 246,101 200,196 | Tobacco, crude..pkys 28,404 23,741 
REE 8,151 4, M7 74| Do., manufactured. lbs. 2, 337,01 6 8,761.694 
WE ect tnndad whens 978 28} Whalebone.........- 1,081,183 1,485,520 





The above presents some interesting features, obvious, however, without any 
further explanation. 
The receipts for cash duties at the port of New York show a much less com- 


parative decline than the imports, owing to the increase of the total value of 


goods thrown upon the market from the bonded warehouse, The total for the 
month is only $923,833 63 less than for August of last. year, and $455,861 66 
less than for August, 1853. The receipts for duties since January Ist are 
$6,620,252 51 less than for the same time last year, and %8,176,010 65 less 
than for the same period of 1853, as will be seen from the annexed com- 
parison :-~ 
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CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK, 


1852. 1853. 1854. 185). 
In August........ $8,884,295 56 $4,746,657 81 $5,214,629 78 $4,290,796 15 
Previous 7 months.. 17,491,100 06 25,807,436 65 28,783,706 54 18,087,287 66 





Total since Jan, Ist. $21,375,395 62 $30,554,094 46 $28,998,336 32 $29,378,083 81 


This revenue is sufficient for the wants of the government, and if our opinion 
in regard to the coming imports is correct, will be more likely to increase than 
diminish for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

We are now enabled to give a comparative statement of the imports and ex- 
ports at New Orleans for the fiscal year :-- 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW ORLEANS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 380, 
1853. 1854. 185). 
Dutiable .... ieee vnctve< $8,019,029 $8,272,449 $6,939,009 
Pehaincectietern vines vaxcaddieeskes 4,272,252 3,876,578 4,297,170 
Specie and bullion........sseseseecees: 1,862,832 2,253,128 1,687,436 


Total imports cecerccccccccccc.cccmse $18,654,118 $14,402,155 $12,923,608 
EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1853, 18)4, 185). 

Domestic produce ...........eeeeeeeee+ $67,768,726 $60,656,785 $54,988,827 

Foreign merchandise ......... jundh anne 523,934 275,345 811,884 


Total exports .........005 seeeeeeees $68,292,660 $60,932,130 $55,300,711 


The above shows a falling off in the imports from the last year of about 
eleven per cent; and in the exports, of only about nine per cent. If 
the promise of the foreign trade for the next year shall be fulfilled, the 
increase will be great both in imports and exports, but greatest in the latter, 








from the large shipments in breadstuffs and other produce. The shipping trade, 
as already stated, is now reviving; freights have rapidly improved, and the de- 
mand for vessels is daily increasing 20 per cent. Foreign exchange is still well 
maintained, but must come down as both cotton and grain go forward. 


NEW YORK COTTON MARKET FOR THE MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 
PREPARED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE BY UHLHORN & FREDERICKSON, BROKERS, NEW YORK, 

Our market since the close of our last report, August 24th, has declined fully 
three-quarters of a cent per pound on all grades. The free receipts of new cot- 
ton at the South, with a rapid advance in freights, together with weekly unfavor- 
able advices, as regards the foreign markets and the stoppage for a time of about 
175,000 spindles at the eastward, in consequence of the want of water in the 
various streams—these causes, with little or no complaints in regard to the grow- 
ing crop, and a larger stock on hand on the Ist September than was anticipated, 
gave grounds for the above decline, and which was not arrested at the close of 
the present report. Our own spinners continue to confine their purchases to 
their immediate wants, and in consequence of the heavy stocks in the Eastern 
markets, greater inducements have been offered them there than in our own mar- 
ket. The amount purchased for export has been small, while the quantity 
shipped under advances has been rather large. For speculation there has been 
but little done, while a few small parcels have changed hands in transitu. 

The official statement of the cotton crop for the year 1854-5, ending 31st 
August, shows the total receipts to have been 2,847,339 bales, which is a decrease 
of 82,688 bales from the previous year, and 415,543 bales decrease from the 
year before. Tlie quantity of new cotton received at the shipping ports to the 
1st September amounted to 34,079 bales, against 1,890 bales last year. The 
quantity consimed by the manufacturers north of Virginia is 593,584 bales, 
which is 7,000 bales less than the year previous. The estimate given for the 
consumption of cotton by the States south and west of Virginia is put down at 
85,000 bales, against 105,000 bales for the previous year. This estimate, although 
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given as such and made with care, we think falls below the actual consumption 
of cotton in the territory mentioned above. The opening of new channels ot 
communication in the South and West, and the establishment of various manu- 
factories, together with the increasing and new sources for the consumption of 
the staple, which are opening daily, demands that a more accurate statement be 
prepared of the consumption of cotton south and west of Virginia than can be 
obtained by guessing Correct statistics cannot be too dearly obtained, nor too 
highly prized. The export to Great Britain has been 1,549,716 bales, being a 
decrease of 54,034 bales from the previous year. To France, 409,931 bales— 
inerease over year previous, 35,873 bales. To North of Europe, 135,200 bales 
—decrease, 29,972 bales. Other foreign ports, 149,362 bales—decrease, 26,806 
bales. Total foreign export, 2,244,209 bales—total decrease, 74,939 bales. 

For the week ending August 31st the sales were estimated at 6,000 bales. 
The foreign advices being favorably construed, the market closed with much 
firmness at:— 

PRICES ADOPTED AUGUST 31sT FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida, Mobile. N.O, & Texas. 
Ordinary. ..ccccccccscccscccces 10 10 10 10} 
Middling...... tee 11} 11g ©9114 
MCS TA oo ccc eccsccece 124 12} 128 12% 
OER RE PS SP pS 124 13 134 


The market for the week ending September 7th commenced to droop—there 
was an increased desire to sell in consequence of the stock taking on the Ist of 
September proving larger than anticipated. The amount being— 

On hand, unsold Sagat Serene igtunty a cd wks ...bales 47,469 
Sold, not delivered........... eebecaercecoseerooes 2,224 
On shipboard, not cleared ............ Tees CLEMENS ENS Ee ea 7,158 


Total.... wads selec’ 56,846 


The foreign advices likewise disappointed holders, and the market closed with- 
out inquiry—sales for the week 5,000 bales, at the following nominal quotations: 
PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 7TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES -— 

Upland. Florida, = Mobile. _N.O. & Texas. 
NE haw viebaedsvevccssasees 9% 
DURES is dsl kere vedde canes 
ctu tht ETOCS 


The sales for the week ensuing did not exceed 4,500 bales. A decline of 
$a 4 cent per pound failed to induce purchasers to enter the market. Telegraphic 
advices from the South of heavy receipts, with positive orders to sell, gave buy- 
ers the advantage to the above extent, without imparting activity to our market, 
which closed extremely heavy at the following :— 

PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 14TH FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES :— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N, O, & Texas. 
SO aa) BOO OEE . 
Middling........ eet eee eee eme 
Middling fair ...... 


The sales for the week ending September 21st were estimated at 5,000 bales, 
at a further decline of @ cents per pound. The aceounts both from the foreign 
and our own Southern market offered no encouragement to holders, while buy- 
ers at each decline showed less desire to purchase. The scarcity of freight was 
also felt upon the market, which closed nominally at the following :— 

PRICES ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 21ST FOR THE FOLLOWING QUALITIES:— 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas, 
J Se reer 9 9 9 9+ 
i 2 104 10} 108 
Middling fair “ 10% 11 11t 113 
WN diss ccon ka 11} 12 124 
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FINANCES OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In the Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1855, (vol. xxxiii, page 93,) we published a 
table showing at a glance the debts, population, and value of taxable property in 
nineteen of the largest cities of the United States. That table was prepared by 
Marie & Kanz. The following facts in regard to the same cities are entitled to a re- 
cord in this department :— 


New Yorx. The sum of $5,171,308, accumulated as a sinking fund, (3540,141 of 
which was added in 1854,) is to be deducted from the amount of the above debt. The 
city own wharves, real estate, markets, &c., appraised at $22,480,250, besides the 
aqueduct, the cost of which was $15,474,000—in all $37,904,250. Toe revenue from 
the aqueduct in 1854 amounted to $641,853. Population in 1845, 871,223; in 1850, 
515,557; in 1855, about 700,000. Taxable property in 1844, $235,960,047; in 1854, 
$462,285,780. 

Avpany. The actual debt of the city is only $282,016, which is provided for by a 
sinking fund of $20,000 a year. The interest on $1,550,000 is paid by three railroad 
companies, whose duty it is to provide also for the payment of the principal by a 
sinking fund. The revenue of the aqueduct is sufficient to meet the interest on 
$800,000 borrowed to build it. The Western Railroad had, December 1, 1854, a 
sinking fund of $397,349 to be applied to the payment of a loan of $1,000,000, part 
of the above sum of $1,550,000. Population in 1840, 41,189; in 1850, 50,763; in 
1855, about 60,000. 

Battimore. The interest on $4,800,000 is paid by various railroad eompanies. The 
current expenses in 1855 will be less than $600,000. The payment of the interest is 
made subject to a deduction of a tax of 5 per cent. Population in 1850, 159,054; in 
1855, about 200,000. 

Busrox. There are assigned to the payment of the debt:—1st. A special tax of at 
least $50,000 a year—on the Ist of January the sinking fund was $1,411,858. 2d. 
The product of sales of the landed property of the city, amounting to 4,370,211 square 
feet, within ten years the sales of 2,017,450 feet have produced $1,866,873. 3d. The 
revenue of the aqueduct, the cost of which is represented by a debt of $5,432,201, 
and the net revenue in 1854 was, without deducting the interest, $137,674. 4th. The 
balance remaining in the treasury on April 30, of each year, which was $157,544 in 
1854. Population in 1850, 136,881; in 1855, about 160,000, Taxable property in 
1844, $118,450,300; in 1854, $207,013,200. 

Brooxtyy. This city and its suburbs, Williamsburg aud Bushwick, were consoli 
dated into a single municipality in January, 1855. The debt was increased $450,000 
in April. It will be reduced in July by the payment of a loan of $200,000. The 
sinking fund amounts to $400,410. The property belonging to the city is valued at 
$722,554. The debt is all at 6 per cent. Population of Brooklyn, &c., in 1850, 
131,357. The consolidated population is estimated by the mayor at about 200,000. 

Cincinnati. $875,000 emitted for the construction of the aqueduct, $1,130,000 In 
behalf of railroads, The law at present prohibits any new railroad loan, The debt 
has just been increased $500,000 in payment for wharves bought of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad. The city owns, beside the wharves, property valued at $9,558,526 ; 
the aqueduct is $1,000.000; railroad stock, $1,130,000 par value; and the White 
Water Canal, $400,000. Population in 1830, 24,821; 1840, 46,838; 1850, 115,436; 
1855, about 150,000. 

CLeveLanp. $400,000 emitted for building the aqueduct and $266,000 in behalf of 
railroads, The city owns $331,000 in railroad stock, of which $231,400 pay a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, Population in 1840, 6,071; in 1850, 17,600; in 1853, 81,000. 

Cuicaco. The city owned in December, 1854, property valued at $276,424, beside 
the aqueduct, which cost $400,000, Population in 1840, 4.479; in 1845, 12,088, 10 
1850, 28,269; in 1854, estimated at 75,000. Taxable in 1845, $3,065,022; in 1850, 
$7,220,249; in 1854, $24,392,289. 

Detroit. In the debt is included the new loan of $250,000 emitted June 11, 1855 ; 
$500,000 in all have been emitted for the construction of the aqueduct, the revenue 
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from which will in four years exceed the interest on this sum. The taxable and un- 
taxable property of the city is appraised at $21,790,820. Nonew debt for municipal 
objects can be incurred. A sinking fund has been provided for by which the debt will 
be cleared off in seventeen years. Population in 1830, 2,222 ; in 1840, 9,102; in 1850, 
21,019; in 1854, 40,873. 

Jersey City. This loan was contracted for the construction of the aqueduct. Tax- 
able property in 1851, $7,761,618; in 1854, $12,373,285, Population in 1850, 11,478 ; 
in 1854, 20,989. 

LouisvittE. $700,000 emitted for subscriptions in railroads. The city owns 
$744,695 in real estate and $863,453 in stock of various companies. A new emission 
of $100,000 in favor of public schools will soon appear. The revenue on the stock 
and other property of the city pays the interest on $1,062,000. The sum of $110,773 
has in the course of the year been paid into the sinking fund. Population in 1844, 
$4,000; in 1850, 43,184; in 1854, official estimate, 70,000. Taxable property in 
1845, $11,656,308 ; in 1850, $20,452,152; in 7853, $31,783,349; in 1854, $35,000,000, 

Mitwavgte. $823,000 issued in behalf of railroads and secured by bond, &c. The 
city owns $157,557 real estate, besides about $1,000,000 for railroad stock. Popula- 
tion in 1840, 1,700; in 1850, 20,061; in 1854, over 35,000. The official valuation of 
taxable property represents only about one-fourth of its actual value or $18,000,000. 

New Orteans, $4,000,000 of this has been issued in favor of three railroads, a 
special tax being imposed for the payment of the dividends, $5,621,000 in 6 per cent 
bonds, payable in 1892, has been issued in exchange for the bonds of the old munici- 
palities. The obligations of this last class, not yet exchanged, amount to $2,526,262. 
To insure the payment of interest on this $8,147,262, the Municipal Council is ubliged 
by the charter of the consolidated cities to raise annually by tax $650,000, to be ap- 
plied first to the interest on the debt, and the remainder to the redemption of the 
bonds. If the levy of the tax of $650,000 be not the first act of the annual session, 
every subsequent becomes void. By an act of State Legislature, passed March 15th, 
1855, the city is prohibited from increasing the present amount of its debt, and as 
soon as the debt, by the action of the sinking fund, shall be reduced to $12,000,000, 
the authorities cannot under any pretext raise the debt above that figure. Population 
in 1840, 105,490; in 1850, 183,651; in 1855, about 160,000. 

Puttapeteuta. This city owns property valued at $16,681,235, which bring in an 
income of $1,088,318; of this, $3,275,000 is in railroad stock at par value, and the 
aqueduct is $1,965,000. Of this property, $7,186,685 cannot be alienated for the pay- 
ment of the debt, A tax of 5 per cent is deducted from the amount of the interest. 
Population in 1850, 409,045; in 1855, about 500,000. 

Prrrssurg. $1,800,000 issued in favor of railroads. By an act of the Legislature 
the municipal debt cannot exceed $1,150,000. The property of the city includes 
$1,801 ,00U in railroad stock, par value. Population in 1830, 12,568 ; in 1850, 46,601; 
In 1854, about 62,000. 

Sr. Lours. $1,450,000 issued to railroads, and $308,896 for the construction of the 
aqueduct. The property of the city, including the aqueduct, is valued at $2,025,000, 
beside $1,450,000 in railroad stocks, par value. The city will, in addition, issue 
$550,000 in favor of railroads. The sinking fund is supported, first, by a payment of 
$10,000 a year; secondly, by the product of the sale of $700,000 worth of lands ; 
thirdly, by the dividends on railroad stock belonging to the city. Taxable property 
in 1846, $15,000,000; in 1850, $29,770,649; in 1855, $51,228,859. Population in 

1845, 63,491; in 1850, 76,860; in 1855, estimated at 115,000. 

Sacramento. Of the debt, $285,000 has been contracted for the construction of the 
aqueduct. A new loan will soon appear, the product of which will be applied to the 
payment of the loan becoming due July 1, 1855, and to the liquidation of the floating 
debt. The interest on the debt will amount in 1855 to $135,698. The ordinary ex- 
penses of the city are estimated at $100,000. Tax on real and personal property 
amounts to $160,000, and is to be applied to the payment of the debt. According to 
the message of the mayor the indirect imposts will be sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the ciiy government. Population ia 1852, 10,000; now much greater. 

San Francisco. Sinking fuod $50,000 a year. The most recent valuation of tax- 
able property fixes it at $52,000,000, The eity having decided in May to consolidate 
the floating debt, there will soon be issued about $1,800,000 in 6 per cent bonds. 

WHRELING. $500,000 issued to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bear the guaranty 
of the State ; $350,000 bear the guaranty of railroads, and $250,000 are guarantied 
bya special tax for the payment of interest, and by an annual payment of $8,000 to 
the sinking fund. Population in 1850, 11,488; in 1855, 14,136. 
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THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE IN NEW YORK, 


The following well-written description of the modus operandi of assaying gold, &c., 
at the office in Wall-street, was published in the Hvening Post some months since! 
under the title of “An Hour at the Assay Office.” With a slight curtailment, we 
transfer it to the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 


What becomes of the gold? Doubtless this is the question that some of the read- 
ers of the Hvening Post are often puzzled to answer. They know all about the dig- 
ging, grinding, and washing of it in the mountains and streams of California, and its 
transmission over the Isthmus til] it reaches the port of New York. They hear of its 
safe arrival in the trusty hands of Adams’s and other express companies, but after 
that they know nothing of it, except when they are reminded of its presence by the 
sight of some bright, newly.stamped five or ten dollar piece, which, however, has a 
proverbial facility for taking to itself wings, before the possessor has had time to re- 
flect whence it comes or whither it goes. 

If our inquisitive readers will take a walk with us to the rather venerable-looking 
(at least for New York) granite building adjoining the Custom-House, in Wall street, 
and now occupied as the United States Assay Office, they will be able to satisfy their 
curiosity. Mr. Butterworth, the Superintendent, of whom we make our first inquiries, 
informs us of the objects of the assay office, namely, the determination of the value 
of the gold brought into our city, and the preparation of it for coinage by the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, or for transhipment, in bars, to foreign countries. 

Our readers will bear in mind that the assay office, where the melting, refining, 
parting, and other operations upon the gold are performed, is in the rear of the build- 
ing fronting on Wall-street. The latter is occupied by the Sub-Treasurer’s office and 
weighing-room, and by. the private rooms of various incumbents of government offices, 
But before we witness the processes referred to, let us visit the Treasurer’s weighing- 
room, which is in the front building. Here all the deposits, whether in bars or dust, 
(generally, however, in dust,) are first brought, and here their original weight is as- 
certained. The dust, which lies in, it may be, half-peck boxes on the floor, is not, as 
might be inferred from the name, a fine, bright yellow powder, but looks rather like 
dingy, brass-colored granite, broken by a hammer into the fineness of ordinary Turk’s 
Island salt. After weighing, the deposit is carried into the Treasurer’s vault, in the 
assay office proper, whence it is taken and melted. 

The melting is done in crucibles, containing two or three gallons, over a coal furn- 
ace heated to an intensity that would satisfy Nebuchadnezzar himself. The poor, 
swarthy melter, who superintends with a long-handled ladle, say ten feet in length, 
even at that distance turns to a most copperish hue of complexion, and has to aban- 
don the work in a few hours for the rest of the day. There he stands, watching the 
boiling yellow fluid, alternately covering it up and stirring it with bis long pole, until 
in an hour or two the contents of the crucible can be dipped out and the molten mass 
poured into molds, by which it is shaped into bars of about three hundred ounces 
each, 

The gold is then returned to the vault of the melter and refiner, a cell some twelve 
feet square, with two iron doors, secured by four locks, and with granite walls, put 
together with canuon balls inserted between the stone in such a manner as to defy the 
most ingenious and persevering burglar. Four men are appointed to sentinel this de- 
pository at night, and a similar provision is made for the Treasurer’s vault, where the 
gold that has gone through all the processes which are appointed for it, is placed, 

On entering this vault in company with Mr. Morfit, the courteous assistant melter 
and refiner, we were not at first impressed with the appearance of what was there 
exhibited. Usually one derives his idea of such places from bis readings in fairy tales 
and in the Arabian Nights, where we are told of caves so full of precious metals and 
jewels that the mind craves a little variety in the way of something more common- 
sete Not so here, however. In one corner there were perhaps a couple of wheel- 

arrow-loads of silver, as pure and white as the goat-hunter, clambering over the hills 
of Potosi, pulled up with the roots of the sapling he was supporting himself by. In 
another corner was, perhaps, the same bulk of gold, weighing about four times as 
much. In such a situation it was not unnatural to think how pleasant it would be to 
trundle that glittering heap off for the benefit of whom it might concern, and how 
little one would object to its weight, if such a task were imposed. But how much it 
expanded one’s estimate of what he saw, when informed that that diminutive pile of 
golden bricks was worth half a million! To what excellent uses could it not be ap- 
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plied! A house in Fifth Avenue, ditto at Newport, railroad stocks, reputation as a 
atron of philanthropic societies and foreign missions—all the possible amenities of 
ife are suggested by that little heap in the corner. There it lay, as Hood says :— 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold ; 

Molten, graven, hammered, and rolled ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, bartered, bought, and sold; 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled ; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mold 3 
Price of many a crime untold! 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Good or bad a thousand fold ! 

But to return to business. The gold having been, as we have seen, weighed, melteds 
weighed again, and deposited as bullion in the vault, is next to be assayed—that is, to 
have its value and fineness ascertained by a delicate chemical process. We were for- 
tunate enough to witness the operation, as superintended by Mr. Mason, the assistant 
assayer. It is performed in this wise: on each deposit—which, it must be remembered, 
still retains with its gold the various impurities with which it first came out of the 
mine—two bars are selected at random, and a small shaving of a prescribed weight 
is cut from each. A pair of scales is employed, so delicate that the thousandth part 
of a grain will turn it, to weigh them separately. They are then wrapped round in a 
thin coating of lead, and having been put into little cups, called cupels, made of phos- 
phate of lime—or, in plain English, of burnt bone—are subjected to an intense heat. 
At once the lead melts, and uniting with the copper and other foreign ingredients of 
the gold, assists their oxydizing, and with them is absorbed into the porous substance 
of the cup, leaving no sign, except a dark stain, of its presence. But the gold still 
shines out in the cup, inclosed by a trifling wash of silver, that for some reason or 
other does not like to disappear with the remaining alloys. ; 

Now, although there is no objection to silver per se, the assayer would prefer that it 
would not inclose that beautiful round button of pure gold that remains in the cup, 
for the same reason that the fastidious boarder, in his Chatham-street headquarters, 
preferred bis butter and his hairs on separate plates, This, then, is the way he separ- 
ates them :—The button is placed on an anvil and flattened with a hammer to such a 
thinness as may make it permeable to the nitrie acid in which it must now be im- 
mersed. A small long-necked bottle, called a mattrass, contains this fluid, into which 
he drops the button. The bottle is heated over a furnace, and the acid completely 
absorbs the remaining alloy, leaving the gold perfectly pure, with only a slight black 
covering of oxydized alloy, which is removed by annealing. The adhering acids are 
then washed off, and all he has to do is to re weigh the two shavings of gold, and to 
ascertain how much they have lost by the chemical changes they have been put through. 
He thus discovers what proportion of pure metal is contained in a given part of a de- 
posit, and from this judges of the fineness and value of the deposit itself. The owner 
then can receive its value in pure bars of other gold, and go on his way, resigning all 
claim to the original quantity which he brought to the office. 

The assayer has now done his work, and the responsibility of the melter and refiner 
begins. His business is merely that of his predecessor, only on a less delicate and 
much larger scale; i. ¢., to free the entire deposit from alloy, just as the assayer had 
cleansed his diminutive shaving of a few grains in weight from its impurities. Let 
us ascend one stery higher in the building, and see him operate. When we reach this 
height we see the workmen in the granulating room sweltering over seven large fur- 
naces along the sides, and we notice that the cement fleor of the apartment is covered, 
about two inches deep, with iron grating, through which there gleam, at all times, 
small particles of refuse gold or silver, which have been carelessly or unavoidably 
dropped. It will net do to lose them, and so at certain periods the floor is carefully 
swept, and the sweepings, dirt and all, with the men’s aprons, the discarded crucibles, 
ladles, &e., are collected, burnt, ground, and otherwise transformed, till a very consid- 
erable revenue of precious metal is obtained therefrom, What it amounts to in the 
assay office has not been definitely stated, but we were told that at the mint in Phila- 
delphia it came to the handsome figure of $50,000 a year, enough, by the way, if 
poy applied, to bless 25,000 families with a year's supply of the Weekly Evening 

ost, 

The melter and refiner takes us to his treasury vault, and the workmen draw their 
small wagon loads of gold and silver into the melting room, The melting is now to 
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be attended to. One hundred pounds of silver to fifty of gold is placed in each eru- 
cibie, the rule being two of the former to one of the latter. After an hour and a 
quarter the two are rendered fluid, and the man at the furnace, with his long-handled 
ladle, dips out the mixed metal, and swinging round the edge of a large copper ves- 
sel, pours it into the cold water contained in it. This rotatory motion has the eff-ct 
of preventing the solidification in a mass of the metal, causing it to harden and sink 
to the bottom in the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is called the process of gran- 
ulation, and the mixed metal, from the excess of silver m its composition, is called 
granulated silver, It is certainly beautifully white, looking like the oxydized silver 
that we see among the ornaments of a jeweler’s window, as, indeed, it is the same 
thing. Not only has it been melted itself, but it has facilitated the melting of the 
other alloys of the gold, and after drawing them out and mingling with them, has 
completely incrusted the pure yellow metal that is concealed in it. 

If, now, we can only get rid of this incrustation of silver, we shall have the getuine, 
unadulterated gold, that wili need but Jittle more than pressing into bars or coining 
to answer the purposes of Commerce, which is never sorry to witness an accession to 
its already enormous family of “ yellow boys.” To ascertain how this is accomplished, 
we must go up two flights of stairs higher, into the parting room, where the granulated 
silver is carried. Here we find four rows of eight porcelain pots, each with a capacity 
of from twenty to twenty-four gallons, They are placed in troughs of boiling salt- 
water, and into each is turned a charge of one hundred and fifty pounds of the gran- 
ulated or mixed metal, over which is poured as many pounds of nitric acid. This 
acid, uniting with the silver, forms a solution which is called nitrate of silver, and the 
effect of such an alliance is to separate and sink the pure gold to the bottom of the 
jar. The nitrate of silver is then drawn off with a gold syphon—gold being the ouly 
metal which can withstand its action—and another charge of nitric acid is applied to 
complete the work. After the second charge has been in the same manner removed, 
we see at the bottom of the pot an unpromising sediment remaining, as black as Jer- 
sey mud. But the spectator must not be discouraged. Like a singed cat, the sedi- 
ment is better than it looks—in short, it is pure yellow gold, as will be shown by 
washing it a few times in warm water, so as to free it from the acid that still clings 
to its exterior. It now appears thoroughly pulverized, and fairly entitled to the name 
of gold dust. 

‘The next operation is to solidify it by subjecting it to a pressure of two hundred 
tons from a hydrostatic press, when it comes out in the form of cheeses abvut a foot 
in diameter, with a thickaess of three inches. Then put it on a furnace heated red- 
hot soas to expel the last drop of water from it, and again melt it in a erueible, from 
which it must also again be molded into bars of fine gold, varying, according to their 
size and fineness, from $6,000 to $800 in value. These are once more assayed at the 
hands of the assayer, by the process before explained, stamped to indicate their num- 
ber, fineness, and weight, and committed to the vault of the Treasurer, there to await 
his dispoeal. It is only such bars that are received at the banks, who are unwilling 
to accept those which have been assayed without the authority of the goverument. 
Their conversion into money must be done at the mint in Philadelphia. 

Our merchants also, for several reasons, prefer the gold bars to coin in making their 
foreign payments. Ia the first place, they are cheaper, as they are compelled to pay 
fifty cents on a hundred dollars for money, while the charge for bullion of the same 
value in bars is but six cents. They are, moreover, obviously more acceptable to mer- 
chants abroad than our national coin, except m these countries where coin is wanted 
to supply emigrants bound for our shores. 

The fineness of the bars manufactured at the assay ¢ffice, as shown by its operations 
on the last deposit of California gold, was 995 thousandths—a success not hitherto 
equaled by any other similar establishment. When first deposited with the assayer, 
it ranges on an average from S60 to 885 thousandths of pure metal. According to 
the requirements of Congress, our national coin must contain ten per cent of alloy, ¢.¢. 
one hundred parts out of every thousand. Fine bars, by the same rule, are required 
to consist of 889 thousandths of pure gold, with a permission to refine as much further 
as may be found possible. 

But to complete our account, we should give a report of the fate of the silver, 
drawn cff in solution with nitric acid from the porcelain pots which we have men- 
tioned. All we have to say is, that it is emptied into an enormous vat, capable of 
swimming a tolerably sized young elephant, and nearly filled with a solution of com- 
mon salt. The silver is thus precipitated—that is, sunk in a solid form to the bottom, 
becoming what is called chloride of silver. It is then freed from the acids adhering 
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to it, in the same manner as we have mentioned in the case of gold; reduced to a 
metallic powder by an immersion in vats containing sulphuric acid and zinc, washed, 
pressed, dried, and cheesed, in precisely the same way as gold, and is thus ready to be 
re-melted aud re-employed for the purification of the more precious metal. : 

Such is a brief account of the processes used by the new assay office in performing 
the duties assigned by the government to it. Every one knows how important and 
necessary it is to the interests of business in an immense commercial city like New 
York ; and it is extremely desirable not ovly that the designs of provincial jealousy 
for curtailing its usefulness should be defeated, but that its powers and responsibilities 
should be still further extended. It has been too recently established to enable us to 
present any statistics showing anything more than a probable estimate of the extent 
of its operation for a year. A single arrival from Culifornia, on an average, brings it 
a deposit of nearly a million-and a-quarter in value, and such arrivals occur weekly. 
This would give a monthly accumulation of five millions. The machinery of the 
office is enough for the annual assay of fifty millions, Fifty men are now employed 
in carrying on its operations. The officers are Sam. F. Butterworth, Superintendent ; 
Joba J. Cisco, Sub-Treasurer; Prof. John Torrey, Assayer, with A, Mason, Assistant ; 
E. N. Kent, Melter aod Refiner, with C. Morfit, Assistant. 


Rn ene 


THE NEW YORK COUNTRY BANK EXCHANGE, 


We publish below the plan adopted by the country banks in the State of New 
York for their clearing house in the city of New York:— 


ARTICLES OF ASSOOIATION, 


The several incorporated banks, banking associations, and private bankers of the 
State of New York who shall execute this instrument in the manver hereinafter men- 
tioned, hereby associate together for the purpose of establishing in the city of New 
York a common ageney for the redemption of their circulating notes, and also the cir- 
culating votes of other incorporated banks, banking associations, and individual bank- 
ers, pursuant to the provisions of the 8th section of the act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, entitled * An act relating to the redemption of bank notes,” 
passed May 4, 1840, under the following rules and regulations :— 


1, The association shall be known as the “ New York Country Bank Exchange.” 

2. The agency shall receive all the circulating notes of country banks in good 
credit, which shall be sent to it by an associate, at the legal discount of one-quarter 
of one per cent. The circulating notes of each member of the association which shall 
be forwarded to the agency, or otherwise redeemed by it, shall be duly assorted and 
returned to the bank issuing the same, at a discount of one fifth of one per cent. Ex- 
changes shall be made and the balances settled and paid daily. The balances due 
from debtor banks shall be paid by them through the bank in the city of New York, 
with which they shall respectively keep their account, on the draft or requisition of 
the manager of the agency ; and the balances due to the creditor banks shall, in like 
manner, be paid by the manager to their credit respectively, in such bank in said city 
as they shall designate. 

8. The association shall be in no way responsible for the exchanges, nor for the 
balances resulting therefrom, except so far as such balances shall have actually been 
paid into the hands of the manager; and in such case the responsibility of the asso- 
ciation shall be limited to the distribution by the manager to the creditor banks of the 
sums received by him; and should any loss oceur while such balances are in the hands 
of the manager, it shall be a charge only upon the specific fund hereinafter provided, 
to be placed in the charge of the manager. 

4. Each member of the association shall appoint the manager thereof its legal 
agent for the redemption of its circulating notes, aa required by law. 

5. For the purpose of redeeming such circulating notes as shall be offered at the 
agency otherwise than through the associated banks, each bank, or individual banker, 
on becoming a member of the association, shall deposit with the manager the sum of 
two thousand dollars, and in case its circulation received from the Bank Department, 
or which it shall be authorized to issue, shall exceed one hundred thousaud dollars, 
then such deposit shall be equal to two per cent upon such circulation; which sum 
shall remain on deposit with the association unimpaired so long as the bank or banker 
depositing the same shall continue a member thereof, and shall be returned on with- 
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drawing therefrom—subject, however, to any indebtedness of such bank or banker to 
the association, and to its liability for its proportion of the losses or expenses thereof. 

6. In case the expenses of the association shall exceed its income from its business, 
such expenses shall be apportioned by the executive committee, and ee by the 
— quarterly, in proportion to the amount of redemptions made by them re- 
spectively. 

7 Each bank belonging to the association may be represented at all meetings by 
one or more of its principal officers, but shall be entitled to but one vote. 

8. A meeting of the association shall be held at the office of the association on the 
second Wednesday of May in each year, at which meeting a president shall be elected 
by ballot. Special meetings may be called by the executive committee at their dis- 
cretion, and shall be called by them on the written request of any five of the asso- 
ciates. Representatives from fifteen banks shall at all times constitute a quorum. 

9. At every annual meeting a standing committee of five bank officers shall be 
elected by ballot as an executive committee, whose duty it shall be to act as a board 
of directors of the association, with power to procure from time to time suitable 
rooms for the transaction of the business of the association ; to provide whatever may 
be necessary for the use of the agency; to appoint and remove all officers, clerks, or 
other persons employed, except the manager; to fix their salaries, apportion and 
draw for the expenses, establish rules and regulations for the conduct and manage- 
ment of the business in all cases not herein provided for, and generally to direct the 
affairs of the agency. 

10, The manager shall be appointed and his salary fixed by the association. He 
shall give security, to be approved by the executive committee, in the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, for the faithful discharge of his duties, and each clerk shall give like 
security in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 

11. The manager, under the direction of the executive committee, shall have charge 
of the business at the agency, so far as it relates to the manner in which it shall be 
conducted, and all the clerks shall be under his direction. He shall have power to 
suspend any clerk or other person employed for cause, and shall report such suspen- 
sion, and the reason of it, to the executive committee. He shall act as secretary at 
all meetings of the association and of the executive committee. 

12. The executive committee shall have power to suspend the manager, whenever 
in their opinion the interests of the association shall require it. Upon such suspension 
being made, the committee shall immediately call a meeting of the association, and 
report the cause of such suspension, when final action shall be taken by the asso- 
ciation. 

13. In case any associate shall neglect or refuse to provide for the payment of any 
balance against such associate, arising from the exchanges, the manager may thereupon 
in his discretion return the circulating notes of the defaulting bank constituting such 
balance, to the bank or banks from which the same were received, and in the same 
proportion as sent by them, first causing each parcel of said notes so returned to be 
duly protested. The bank so in default shall thereupon be suspended from the asso- 
ciation by the executive committee, or in their absence by the manager, until the final 
determination of the association in the matter at a meeting to be called as soon as 
practicable thereafter. 

14. The executive committee shall designate a bank or banks in the city of New 
York, in which all drafts drawn for balances shall be deposited and the funds of the 
association kept. 

15. New members may be admitted into the association at any time, with the as- 
sent of the executive committee, such new members paying an admission fee, to be 
fixed by the executive committee, making the deposit hereinbefore mentioned, and 
signifying their assent to these articles, in the same manner as the original members. 

16. For cause deemed sufficient by the association at any meeting thereof, any bank 
may be expe'led from the association, provided a majority of the whole number of as- 
sociated banks shall vote in favor thereof. 

17. Any member of the association may withdraw therefrom at any annual meet- 
ing, on giving thirty days’ previous notice of its intention to withdraw to the execu- 
tive committee—first paying its due proportion of all expenses, liabilities, and losses, 
if any. 

18. For the purpose of organization, and until the first annual meeting shail be 
held, George W. Cuyler, of Palmyra, in the county of Wayne, shall be the manager 
of the association, at an annual salary of five thousand dollars; and George H. Mum- 
ford, of Rochester, George W. Tifft, of Buffalo, Edward B. Judson and Hamilton 
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White, of Syracuse, Josiah N. Starin, of Auburn, Solon D. Hungerford, of Adams, and 
William R. Osborne, of Binghamton, shall constitute the executive committee. 

19. These articles shall be submitted to the several banks and individual bankers 
of the State, whore notes are not redeemed at par in the cities of New York, Albany, 
or Troy, for their approval and adoption. When approved by the boards of directors 
of the incorporated banks or banking associations, or by individual bankers, such ap- 
proval shall be signified by the signatures thereto of the president, cashier, or financial 
officer of the bank or institution adopting the same. When fifty banks shall have 
adopted these articles, the agency may be put in operation. 

20. Amendments of these articles may be made at any meeting of the association 
by a vote of two-thirds of all the members present, being not less than a majority of 
all the members belonging to the association. 


THE MAIN BRACE OF STATE CREDIT. 
BY J. THOMPSON, BANKER, OF NEW YORK. 


The stocks or certificates of indebtedness of a nation, State, or city, should be largely 
held directly or indirectly by its own citizens, No paper security not so held ever 
acquires a high standard of credit. On the contrary, all State or corporate indebted- 
ness so held, enjoys the confidence of capitalists, wherever and whoever they are. 

The payment of interest or principal to citizens is much Jess burdensome and far 
less impoverishing than such payment to non-residents. 

To establish and illustrate the foregoing, look at Great Britain, with thousands of 
millions of debt, her stocks are considered the best in the world, and with tens of mil- 
lions of annual interest, all promptly paid, without ever disturbing her finances or the 
regular course of exchange. These happy results arise from the fact that ninety-nine- 
hundredths of her debt is owing to Englishmen. Let us suppose for a moment that 
the British debt was held by citizens of other countries, how long would Englishmen 
bear the burdens of either direct or indirect taxation to provide the interest alone ; 
and would any profound reasoner on stock or paper securities trust his money in Brit- 
ish Consols? It is our opinion that the payment of interest on the debt of Great 
Britain to non-residents for only one year would cause the bankruptcy of the nation, 
a revulsion in Commerce, and a suspension of specie payments by every bank in the 
kingdom. 

We could show by statistics that the credit of a State rests principally on two 
foundations— 

Ist. By the per centage of debt due its own citizens. 

2d. By the character of its population. 

The amount is of far less consequence than either of the foregoing. Had any con- 
siderable portion of the stocks of Mississippi, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan, 
been held by the citizens of those States, neither would ever have been classed among 
the non-paying. 

Besides the loss of moral, political, and interested influence, there is a positive finan- 
cial loss in owing non-residents. The interest semi-annually, and the principal when 
paid, is an export of specie or its equivalent—it is an impoverishing element. 

The remarks on this subject, as well as our article on the two systems of banking, 
published in the Merchants’ Magazine for September, 1855, (vol. xxxiii., pages 355-6,) 
have an object, namely, to show to the people of Virginia, Tennessee, and Pennsylva- 
nia, that their true interest lies in engrafting the Security System when granting bank- 
ing privileges, 

Stocks held by the banks of a State as a basis of currency, are to every intent held 
by the people of the State, and the same happy results will follow that are so prom- 
inent in the State of New York, and so apparent in Great Britain, 
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REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY OF BROOKLYN, 


We give below a statement of the assessed or taxable value of property in the dif. 
ferent wards of the city of Brooklyn, (Long Island, New York,) for the years 1854 
and 1855 :— 

— 1854. — 185) a, 

Wards. Real. Perzonal. Total. Real. Personal. Total. 
Lowe ceee ees $4,685,551 $1,058,733 85,744,284 $4,987,900 $1,569.997 $6,507,897 
ghee eee eee §=2,851,883 1,423,468 4,257,296 2956850 1,681,688 4,688,538 
9,161,280 2.628426 9,779,955 7,810,760 2,891,650 10,208,400 
Coedvoconew SSG R68 892,300 6.472.822 4,685,750 878,200 6563.950 
. 2,598,053 15,000 2,618,053 2,806,225 87,600 2,843,895 
- 12,275,798 1,293,940 13569,729 9,578,550 1,564,950 10,938,450 
. 6,599,526 91,000 6,640,526 6,806,965 92.800 6,899,265 
javeuestec+. SRE 225,300 8,247,882 4,240,868 235.350 4,476,168 
viewiaeba-cen: nee 162,620 6,259,085 6,274,250 69,000 6,888,250 
errr RY 229,600 8481,835 8,138,016 243,100 8,331,116 
cececcescee 7,681,681 284,500 7,816,481 8,007,245 235,000 8,342,245 
ae ere ft ae es ee eee Ves. “ESO 46 8,000 3,353,415 











Total.... . 64,665,117 $8,184,881 72,849,998 67,889,779 $9,591,735 77481,515 
We also add the figures of Williamsburg and Bushwick, which now form part of 
the city of Brooklyn :— 
1 (138th)...... $6,180,265 $1,184,559 $7,364,824 $6,911,750 $359,000 $7,270,750 
2 (14th)...... 2,058,980 414,000 3,872,980 38,345,085 890,604 8,725,689 
8 (15th). coos 2,103,499 16,400 2,119,419 1,628,352 14,000 1.642.352 
16. cee inane 1,653,245 95,000 1,662,745 





Total...... 11,242,664 $1,614,559 12,857,223 13,538,432 $1,731,104 14,311,536 
VT.eseeeeeees 3,106,860 109,000 3,215,360 2,488,100 399,900 2,528,000 
Shi kes duis sb Adenaene Lceacaaene 1,559,887 82,000 1,641,887 

The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Wards constitute what was known as Bushwick 
before the consolidation. 
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COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN MINTS OF MEXICO FROM 1521 TO 1852, 


A document has been published in Mexico, under the title “ Foreign Commerce of 
Mexico since the Conquest,” which contains interesting statistics concerning the amount 
of gold and silver yielded by the mines of that country. The entire worth of gold 
and silver stamped by the different mints of Mexico from 1521 to 1852, together with 
manufactures from the precious metals, amounts to $3,562,205,000, as follows :— 


Silver coined in the city of Mexico...........++ $2,248,165,000 

Gold coined in the city of Mexico ........ 111,806,000 
$2.859,971,000 

Silver coined in other Mexican towns...... A $359,621,000 

Gold coined in other Mexican towns,......... 15,118,000 
374,734,000 
Gold and silver manufactures ......... 827,500,000 
Total... vies p kddiveiniviie a . $8,562,205,000 
The whole of this sum, with the exception of about $100,000,000, has been, it is 
supposed, exported. In the year 1690, the amount of silver coined in the city of Mex- 
ico was $5,286,000; in the following year it was $6,214,000. From 1691 until 1700 
the quantity decreased until it amounted to only $3,379,000. After the latter year it 
steadily rose until it reached, in 1809, its highest point, viz.: $24,708,000. In 1810, 
only $17,951,000 were coined ; in 1811, but $8,956,000, and so on till 1837, when but 
516,000 silver dollars were issued by the Mexican Mint. In 1858, $1,089,000 were 
coined, and the quantity again began to increase. In 1852, it amounted to $2,770,000 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS NOTES, 


The Bank of England has recently changed its plan of printing bank notes. The 
object is to prevent counterfeiting. An elaborate account of the old and new modes 
is given in the last number of the Bankers’ Magazine. If, says the writer, we exam- 
ine forms of notes printed by typography, we shall observe that the notes of the Bank 
of France and the Belgian notes are so produced; but, in these cases, the character of 
the note is adapted to the style of printing, and even there the number printed is so 
small as to appear insignificant when compared with the number issued by the Bank 
of England. At the former establishment about 300 impressions are priated every 
day; at the latter nearly 30,000 are produced, as 9,000,000 notes are issued per an- 
num, representing nearly £300,000,000. 

A paper-mill is in operation in Hampshire, England, which is used exclusively for 
the manufacture of bank-note paper. ‘Ihe firet ever issued was made in these mills, 
in about the year 1719, and it has ever since been produced on the same premises. 
From an analysis lately made by an eminent chemist, it has been ascertained that the 
water of this river is well adapted for the purposes for which it is required in this es- 
tablishment. The building, the machinery, and, indeed, the entire premises, have un- 
dergone very considerable alterations and improvements of late, (in fact, they are not 
yet brought to completion,) in order to adapt them to the perfect execution of the 
paper used for the new bank note, the issue of which is to commence on New Year's 
day. 

These mills are used exclusively for the making of bank-note paper, and at the 
present time about 50,000 notes are made daily, The artisans and work-people live 
mostly in neat and picturesque cottages, adjoining the premises, and are occupants of 
the same dwellings formerly occupied by their great-grandfathers, 

The quality and water-mark of the bank-note paper have, in the new note, (now on 
the point of being issued to the public,) been brought to a high degree of excellence. 
The molds from which the paper is made are executed by Mr, Brewer, who, with Mr. 
Smith, patented a very valuable invention, which was rewarded by a medal at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, Suffice it to say that, in thus improving and endeavoring 
to perfect the bank-note paper, the authorities of the bank have had entirely in view 
the protection of the public from fraud and loss. 
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COINAGE OF THE BRITISH MINT, 

The annual account of the moneys coined at the Royal Mint of Great Britain during 
the year 1854, has been Jaid before the House of Commons, It states the total valne 
of the gold coinage to have been £4,152,183, including 921,890,478 ounces weight, 
and 3,589,611 pieces of sovereigns, and 144,480.840 ounces weight, and 1,125,144 
pieces of half-sovereigns, the value of which latter was, of course, one-half, or £562,572. 
No double-sovereigns were coined. The total value of the silver coinage amounted to 
£140,480, including 650,418 florin pieces, of 200,150 200 ounces in weight and £55,041 
in value; 552,414 shilling pieces, of 100,439 ounces weight and £27,620 in value ; 
840,116 sixpenny pieces, 76,374 200 ounces weight and £21,002 in value; 1,096,613 
groats, of 66,461.450 ounces in weight and £18,276 in value; 4,158 fourpenny pieces, 
of 252 ounces in weight and £69 6s. in value; 1,471,754 threepenny pieces, of 66,897 
ounces in weight and £18,396 in value; 4,752 twopenny pieces, of 144 ounces weight 
and £39 12s. in value ; and 7,920 silver penny pieces, of 120 ounces in weight, and 
£33 in value. The total value of the copper coinage was £61,538, including 6,827,520 
pennies, of 127 tons in weight and £28,448 in value; 12,461,568 half-pennies, of 115 
tons in weight and £25,961 in value ; 6,504,960 farthings, of 30 tons in weight ane 
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£6,776 in value; and 677,376 half-farthings, of 1 ton 11 cwts, 2 qrs. in weight and 
£352 16s. in value. It is worthy of mention that no crowns or half-crowns were 
coined in 1854. The gross total value of the gold, silver, and copper coinage of 1854 
amounted to £4,354,201. 
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BANK OF MUTUAL REDEMPTION, 


The following act of the Legislature of New Hampshire authorizes banks in that 
State to hold stock in the Bank of Mutual Redemption to be located in Boston, This 
act was passed at the last session of the New Hampshire Legislature, and approved 
July 14th, 1855. The act takes effect from and after its passage :— 

AN ACT AUTHORIZING BANKS IN THIS STATE TO HOLD STOCK IN THE BANK OF MUTUAL 
REDEMPTION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court con- 
vened, That any banking corporation in this State may subscribe for, and hold in its 
own name, shares in the capital stock of the Bank of Mutual Redemption, to be lo- 
cated in Boston, Massachusetts, to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of the capital 
stock of the bank subscribing therefor; and such subscription shall be made only 
when authorized by the unanimous vote of the directors making the same. 





COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
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OF IMPORTATIONS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 


The Secretary of the Treasury (James Guthrie) has issued the following circular to 
collectors and other officers of the customs, in relation to merchandise entitled to free 


entry and liable to duty under the existing revenue laws :— 
Treasury Department, July 31, 1855. 
The following decisions on questions submitted to this Department, arising on im- 
portations into the United States from the British provinces of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, being the product of said provinces, 
under the Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain of June 5, 1854, are communicated 
for your information and government:— 


ENTITLED TO FREE ENTRY. 


Animals of all kinds; ashes, comprehending pot and pearl ashes; black salts and 
salts of lye; bags, barrels, or other original packages, containing flour, wheat, or other 
free product ; barley; bark of hemlock or other trees; beams, when rough hewn or 
sawed only ; beans; boards, when rough hewn or sawed only; bran; breadstuffs of 
all kinds, not further manufactured than flour and meal; broom-corn; burr-stones, 
hewn or wrought, or unwrought; butter; Canada Balsam, collected from a species of 
pine tree, as turpentine ; castoreum, a product of the beaver; cattle tails, if undressed ; 
cheese ; clap-boards, if rough hewn or sawed only ; coal; corn, Indian, or maize; cot- 
ton wool; dried fruits; dyestuffs ; fish of all kinds, products of fish and of all other 
creatures living in the water, the exemption from duty to extend to the fisheries of 
Newfoundland and Labrador; fish, wholly or partly cooked, in cans hermetically 
sealed ; fire-wood ; flax, unmanufactured ; flour of all kinds; fresh meats; fruits, dried 
or undried ; fruits, preserved, in cans hermetically sealed ; furs, undressed ; grain of 
all kinds; grindstones, hewn or wrought, or unwrought ; gypsum, ground or unground ; 
hair, on the hide or skin or tail thereof, undressed ; hair seal skins, undressed; hemp. 
unmanufactured ; hides, undressed; horns; horn-tips; hubs for wheels, knees for ves- 
sels, lasts, last-blocks, and laths, if rough hewn or sawed only ; lard; linseed ; lumber 
of all kinds, round, rough hewn or sawed only ; manures; marble, in its crude or un- 
wrought state ; meals of all kinds; meats, fresh, smoked, or salted; meats, wholly or 
partly cooked, preserved without oil or spirits, in cans hermetically sealed ; middlings, 
as flour; mill-feed, as flour; nuts; oats; oatmeal; oil, from fish; ores of metals, o/ 
all kinds; palings, pickets, posts, &c., if rough hewn or sawed only ; pates or scraps of 
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raw hides or skins; pearl and pot ash; peas; pelts; pitch; plants; potatoes; poul- 
try ; poultry, cooked wholly or partly, preserved in cans hermetically sealed ; products 
of fish and all other creatures living in the water; provender, from wheat or other 
grain; rags ; railroad ties, rough hewn or sawed only ; raw hides and skins, or parts 
thereof; rice ; rotten wood ; salted meats; salts of lye and black salts, (see ashes ;) 
sausages and sausage-meat ; saw-logs; scantling, rough hewn or sawed only ; screen- 
ings from grain ; seeds ; shingles, shingle-bolts, and shingle-wood, rough hewn or sawed 
only ; shrubs; skins or tails, undressed ; skins, or parts thereof, undressed ; shipstuffs, 
as breadstuffs ; slate; spars, round and sawed only; spokes of wheels, if rough hewn 
or sawed only ; stone, in its crude or unmanufactured state; tails, undressed; tallow; 
tar; timber of all kinds, round, rough hewn or sawed only ; tobacco and tow, unman- 
ufactured ; trees; turpentine ; vegetables; vegetables, wholly or partly cooked, pre- 
served in cans hermetically sealed; venison ; wool, unmanufactured. 


LIABLE TO DUTY UNDER THE EXISTING REVENUE LAWS. 


Beams, (see timber and lumber ;) bear’s grease; beeswax; boards, (see timber and 
lumber ;) biscuit ; bread ; cakes; felloes for wheels, (see timber and ]umber;) grease 
of all kinds, except butter, tallow, and lard; hay; hops; hubs for wheels, knees for 
vessels, lasts, and last-blocks, (see timber and lumber;) lime; milk; oil-cake; palings, 
pickets, posts, railroad ties, scantlings, shingles, shingle-bolts, shingle-wood, spars, and 
spokes for wheels, (see timber and lumber ;) spirits of turpentine. 

Trveer on Lumper. Articles of wood entered under these or any other designa- 
tions, remain liable to duty under the existing tariff, if manufactured in whole or in 
part by planing, shaving, turning, or riving, or any process of manufacture other than 
rough hewing or sawing. 

It having been represented to the Department that in some of the frontier collection 
districts, compensation has been demanded by officers of the customs for preparing 
the papers of claimants under the Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain, it becomes 
necessary to remind such officers that the laws having fixed the salaries of all officers 
of the customs, they cannot legally demand extra compensation for any services ren- 
dered in connection with their several offices; and that the exactions complained of 
cannot be made without subjecting them to the heavy penalties provided in the 17th 
section of the act, “ Further to establish the compensation of officers of the customs, 
&ec.” approved May 7th, 1822. 

Questions in relation to the charge of fees on the entry of free goods having been 
submitted to the Department, in special reference to importations uuder the Reciproc- 
ity Treaty, it is thought proper to state, that the 7th section of the act “To provide 
for obtaining accurate statements of the foreign Commerce of the United States,” ap- 
proved February 10th, 1820, requiring the regular entry and examination of all free 
goods, the fee to the collector of 20 cents “for permit to land goods,” as provided in 
the 2d section of the compensation act of March 2, 1799, is legally chargeable in each 
case of landing free goods; all such fees, however, as well as all others received by 
the collectors on our Northern, North-eastern, and North-western frontier, to be ac- 
counted for to the Treasury in the form prescribed by law, the salaries of such collec- 
tors, allowed by the act “'l'o regulate the foreign and coasting trade, &c.,” approved 
March 2, 1831, modified in some instances by subsequent acts, being in lieu of all fees, 
salaries, emoluments, or commissions, allowed prior to the date of said act. 

JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury, 
THE VALUE OF MERCHANDISE MUST BE INDORSED ON THE BOND. 

By a regulation of the United States Treasury Department, when a special penal 
bond is given, it is the duty of collectors to indorse on the bond the estimated value 
and the date of importation of the merchandise before it is delivered. This duty 
is to be carefully performed, and will require a constant and faithful supervision, 

If anything occurs to excite doubt of the continued sufficiency of the principal or 
sureties, the collector requires either a new bond in the same form with adequate se- 
curity, or in case the parties fail to give it, an adequate bond on each importation, as 
in cases where no special penal bond is given. If the estimated value of the merchan- 
dise exceed one-half of the penalty of the bond, in no case can it be suffered to be 
delivered to, or remain in possession of the parties subject to this bond. 

VOL, XXXIII,—NO. IV. 31 
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DUTIES OF OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF UNITED STATES WAREHOUSES, 


*All bonded warehouses, whether public or private, as well as the stores occupied by 
the appraisers, where there are such, are placed by the collector in the custody of 
officers designated for the purpose, to be known as storekeepers, who always keep the 
keys thereof in their own possession, and personally superintend the opening and clos- 
ing of the doors and windows. They are required to be in constant attendance at the 
stores from seven o’clock, A. M., to sunset, from April 1st to October Ist, and for the 
residue of the year from eight o’clock, A. M., to sunset, except the time necessary for 
their meals, not over one hour at noon, when the stores are closed. They are prohib- 
ited from allowing any goods to be received, delivered, sampled, packed, or repacked, 
except in their presence or the presence of some person designated as an assistant by 
the collector, and they are required to keep accurate accounts of all goods received, 
delivered, and transferred, and of all orders for sampling, packing, repacking, &c. They 
are also required to make daily returns of all goods received and delivered, and inform 
the Superintendent of any infraction of the warehouse rules and regulations by in- 
spectors or other persons. These officers are also required to keep exact accounts of 
all the labor performed on merchandise sent to such stores, whether unclaimed or in 
bond, and their returns to the custom-house of its receipt must certify the nature and 
amount of such charges. They must also keep rolls of all persons employed in such 
warehouses, which rolls must exhibit the names of such persons, the number of days 
employed, the rate of compensation, and the total amount earned, to be receipted for 
by the person to whom due, and paid weekly or monthly, according to the custom of 
the port, by the proper disbursing officer of the custom-house, on certificates or tickets 
signed by the officer in charge, and setting forth that the person ramed has been em- 
ployed for the number of days stated, at the rate of compensation stated, that the 
amount specified therein is due to him, and that he has signed the pay-rolls therefor. 
At the close of the quarter these rolls are to be returned by the officer in charge to 
the collector, to be compared with the certificates or tickets before described, and on 
which the payments have been made, and to accompany such collector’s account with 
the vouchers for disbursements on account of public stores and warehouses, 

Crrtiricate to Cancet Bonn. On receiving the permit for the deposit of merchan- 
dise in store from the collector, certified by the storekeeper that the goods designated 
in the permit, with the exception of such as have been ordered to the appraiser's store, 
have been deposited in the store, and on the same examination being had as is required 
by law on importations of merchandise from foreign ports, it is the duty of the col- 
lector, if satisfied that the goods so deposited and examined are the identical goods 
described in the entry and invoice received by him from the collector at the port of 
withdrawal, to immediately furnish the party making entry with a certificate, coun- 
tersigned by the naval officer, where there is one, of their delivery in the proper form, 
and is also required to transmit a duplicate of such certificate to the collector at the 


port of withdrawal. 


NR een 


SEIZED AND UNCLAIMED GOODS, 


By aregulation of the United States Treasury Department, unclaimed and seized 
goods can be stored in stores of the third class on the order of the collector; and the 
proprietor or occupant must look to the goods for the storage and charges, at the usual 
and customary rates, and is liable for the safe keeping of the merchandise as for other 
storage. The collector can give no permit to withdraw such goods without the pay 
ment of the legal duties and charges; and if the goods are sold, must cause the stor 
age and charges to be paid out of the proceeds of the sale. 
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THE DUTY OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC WAREHOUSES, 


In all ports where the nature and extent of business may require such an officer, it 
is the duty of the collector to designate, with the approbation of the Treasury De- 
partment, some suitable person, to be styled the Superintendent of Warehouses, whose 
duty it will be to superintend all the public and private bonded warehouses in such 
ports, visiting them daily, where the number of warehouses will admit, or, if not, as 
often as may be, to ascertain whether the officers are prompt and regular in their at- 
tendance, the books correctly kept, the merchandise properly stored, and all the regu- 
lations prescribed by the department and the collector faithfully observed and dili- 
gently enforced. It is also his duty, when required by the collector, to examine and 
inspect such stores as may be offered to be bonded as private warehouses, and make 
report thereon to the collector, and generally to perform such duties in relation to the 
care of warehouses, and the custody of the goods deposited therein, as may be neces- 
sary to their security and the protection of the revenue. 

He will also superintend, with the officer of the store, all silks withdrawn for print- 
ing, dyeing, &c., as provided in these instructions, taking an account of the same. And 
it is also the duty of the person or persons withdrawing such goods for dyeing, &c., to 
notify the collector that the Snperintendent may be present at the place and time re- 
quired. 

Such Superintendent is to be stationed where most convenient, and is required 
to make a daily report to the collector of every violation of the warehouse instruc- 
tions and rules, and of all other matters coming under his observation. It is intended 
that this officer, under the directions of the collector, shall have a general supervision 
of the warehouse business in the several warehouses, to see that the laws and regula- 
tions are faithfully observed by the officers in charge of each store, and the importer 
or agent having joint custody. He is also charged with the superintendence of the 
cartage, drayage, or lighterage of all merchandise sent to warehouse under bond, or 
withdrawn therefrom for transportation or exportation ; and also the cartage, drayage, 
or lighterage of all merchandise ordered to the appraiser’s office for examination, or 
the public stores for custody, and is required to take care that the work is promptly 
and faithfully performed, that the necessary receipts for merchandise are returned in 
due season to the officers sending or delivering the same, and that the regulations for 
the government of this branch of the service are in all respects complied with, and 
every infraction of the same promptly reported to the collector. 
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DELIVERY OF GOODS SOLD AT AUCTION, ETC, 


The United States Treasury Department directs that immediately after the sale by 
an auctioneer of any goods—such as unclaimed goods with the duty unpaid, remain- 
ing in a public store one year, and duly bonded merchandise, remaining stored for the 
space of three years from the date of importation—the collector shall proceed to de- 
liver them to the several purchasers, the lots or parcels belonging to them, on due 
payment to him of the sum or sums for which sold. This delivery shall be made on 
a general permit, to be countersigned by the naval officer, if there be any at the port. 
The duties of the auctioneer are to be limited to selling the goods, and his charge for 
such service, which in no case shall exceed the usual commission at the port, and all 
other expenses properly chargeable on the goods which may have accrued, must be 
presented and paid within ten days of date of sale. These expenses must be propor- 
tioned pro rata on the different lots and parcels, and a statement must be made giving 
the gross proceeds, the amount of duty, storage, and other expenses, and the net pro- 
ceeds of each lot of goods in the sale. 
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BONDS MAY BE GIVEN BY AN IMPORTER TO AN INTERIOR PORT. 


It is stated in the Union, on the authority of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, that in order to facilitate the transmission of merchandise in bond from a port 
of entry to any interior port of delivery, under the act of 28th March, 1854, the im- 
porter of any goods, wares, or merchandise, residing at an interior port of delivery, 
and desiring to have the merchandise transported in bond, can produce his invoice to 
the surveyor or designated collector of the interior port, take the oath or oaths required 
by law, and execute the transportation bond according to the prescribed form, with 
proper sureties, before the surveyor or collector of the port, who is required to certify 
on said bond a sufficiency of the sureties, and transmit the bond to the collector of the 
port of importation ; and the bond so taken is as valid and binding as though executed 
in the office of the collector where the entry is made. The invoice, with the oath at- 
tached, can be transmitted by the importer to his agent or attorney at the port where 
the goods are expected to arrive; who, upon their arrival, is to present the transpor- 
tation entry, with bill or bills of lading therefor, in the form and setting forth the par- 
ticulars required ; after which, the same proceedings are to be had as in other entries 
for transportation under bond from one port to another in the United States. 

Ports WHERE sucH Bonps can BE Execurep. The interior ports of delivery at 
which bonds can be so executed, and goods transported under them, are Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville and Paducah, Kentucky ; Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Knoxville, Tennessee ; St. Louis, Missouri; Wheeling, Virginia; Evansville, 
Jeffersonville, and New Albany, Indiana; Alton, Cairo, Galena, and Quincy, Illinois ; 
Burlington, Keokuk, and Dubuque, Iowa; and Tuscumbia, Alabama. 


TIME OF TRANSPORTATION BOND IN UNITED STATES, 


If the port to which the merchandise is to be transported be not more than one 
hundred miles distant by the route proposed, the time inserted in the bond shall be 
twenty days; if over one hundred, and less than two hundred and fifty miles, thirty 
days; if over two hundred and fifty, and less than five hundred miles, sixty days ; 
and if over five hundred miles, ninety days; but if the distance be over two hundred 
and fifty miles, the collector may, at the instance of the party, allow thirty additional 
days. 

Nine months will be allowed for transportation of merchandise in bond between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States around Cape Horn, and four 
months by other routes between these ports. If the transportation within the time 
prescribed is retarded by accident or other unavoidable cause, on regular protest and 
due proof of the accident or other unavoidable cause, the collector may receive the 
goods, or any part thereof, within a reasonable time thereafter. 


THE STOREKEEPER OF A PORT IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The deputy collector is the ex officio storekeeper of the port, and has the general 
superintendence of the warehouse business. The warehouse superintendent and store- 
keeper at the several stores, with the clerks employed on the store accounts, and on 
the warehouse business generally, are under his immediate direction, subject, however, 
to the control and supervision of the collector of the port. 

In order to enforce a proper responsibility on the part of collectors for merchandise 
in bond, these officers are required to account for the duties arising on merchandise 
entered at their respective districts for warehousing or re-warehousing with the same 
particularity as to details as they are now required to account for the duties on goods 
entered for consumption. 
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REGULATIONS AT FRONTIER PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On the arrival of merchandise at a frontier port, and the due delivery of the mani- 
fest or manifests by the master or conductor, the collector or other proper officer of 
the customs is required immediately, if the goods be forwarded under locks, to remove 
such lock or locks from the car or cars, and carefully inspect and examine the pack- 
ages by the manifest or manifests, to ascertain whether they agree with the descrip- 
tion contained therein, and whether they have been in any way violated. The same 
comparison and examination will also be required of the cording, sealing, and brand- 
ing, to see that no alteration or fabrication of the seals or brands has taken place. 
Should the goods be found not to agree with the manifest, or should there be any rea- 
son to believe that any violation, alteration, or fabrication has occurred, the collector 
must take immediate possession of the goods, and send a statement of the case to the 
department, at the same time notifying the collector of the port from which the goods 
were forwarded. If the packages, however, be found to agree in all respects with the 
manifests, the cords, seals, and brands unbroken and intact, the collector or other officer 
will permit the same to be sent forward without detention to their destination in the 
province designated. Should the merchandise arrive at the frontier port before the 
receipt of the triplicate entry, it will not be detained there for that reason, but will 
be inspected and checked by the manifest. When the entry shall have been received 
it will be compared with the manifest or manifests, and if it shall appear that all the 
packages described therein have passed inspection, and been duly delivered to be for- 
warded to their final destination, the collector shall furnish to the exporter or his agent 
a certificate of the same. 


TRANSPORTATION ROUTES FOR MERCHANDISE IN BOND. 


The following routes for the transportation of merchandise in bond from one port of 
entry to another port of entry, or delivery, have been authorized by the Treasury De- 
partment:—From the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, Natchez, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Burlington, (Vermont,) Sackett’s Harbor, Rochester, Oswego, 
Lewiston, Buffalo, Ogdensburg, Plattsburg, Cape Vincent, Erie, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Michilimackinac, Chicago, and Milwaukie, by canal, railroad, 
river, or lake, wholly or in part, as the party may select in his entry. Also, from 
a port or ports on the Atlantic to any other port on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, or 
the Pacific, or vice versa, by such route or conveyance as the party in his entry may 
select. Also, from the port of New Orleans to any port of entry or delivery on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and by such conveyance and route as the party selects 
in his entry. Also, from the ports of Charleston and Savannah to the ports of Knox- 
viile, Nashville, and Memphis, by such conveyance and route as may be designated on 
the entry. Whatever mode of transportation may be adopted, whether by land or 
water, or partly by land and partly by water, the route is required to be set forth and 
particularly described in the entry. 


RATES OF LABOR AND STORAGE IN THE PUBLIC STORES. 


The charge for storing goods deposited in the public stores must be at the usual 
rate at that port, and the charge for labor at these stores must be at a rate that will 
remunerate the government. If collectors fail to demand and receive the amounts 
due for the storage and labor accruing in public stores, or the pay of an officer re- 
quired in private stores, they will be charged with such sums in their quarterly ac- 
counts by the commissioner of customs, 
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PACKING AND REPACKING MERCHANDISE. 


All merchandise in public or private bonded warehouses in the United States may 
be examined at any time during the business hours of the port by the importer, con- 
signee, or agent, who shall have liberty to take samples of his goods in quantities ac- 
cording to the usage of the port; make all needful repairs of packages, and to repack 
the same, provided the original contents are placed in the new package, and the orig- 
inal marks and numbers placed thereon, in the mode prescribed in the seventy-fifth 
section of the act of 2d March, 1799, and thirty-second section of the act of 1st March, 
1823; provided that no samples shall be taken, nor shall any goods be exhibited or 
examined, unless under the immediate supervision of an inspector of the customs, and 
by order of the importer, owner, or consignee, at his expense ; nor shall any package 
be repaired, or goods repacked, without a written order from the collector of the 
port. 

Prnatty. The penalty for failure to transport and deliver bonded merchandise, 
withdrawn from warehouse for transportation in the United States, within the time 
limited in the transportation bond provided for by the sixth section of the act of 28th 
March, 1854, is deemed and taken to be an additional duty of 100 per cent on the in- 
voice or appraised value of the merchandise so withdrawn. Thus, if the value of the 
merchandise be $400, and the rate of duty 25 per cent, the duty to be secured by the 
bond will be $100, and the additional duty of 100 per cent, $400—making the sum 
of $500 to be collected in case of non-compliance with the condition of the obligation 
in the bond. 


PENALTIES IF GOODS ARE RELANDED IN THE UNITED STATES, 


By the fourth section of the act of August 80, 1852, authorizing the exportation of 
merchandise in bond by certain routes to Mexico, it is provided that no goods, wares, 
or merchandise exported out of the limits of the United States, according to the pro- 
visions of that act, shall be voluntarily landed and brought into the United States ; 
and that if landed or brought into the United States, they shall be forfeited, and the 
same proceedings will be had for their condemnation and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds as in other cases of forfeiture of goods illegally imported; and all persons con- 
cerned in the voluntary landing or bringing such goods into the United States, shall 
be liable to a penalty of $400. 

It will be necessary to maintain a great vigilance along the frontier of the Rio 
Grande to prevent the illegal introduction of merchandise into the United States. In 
all cases of this description that are discovered, the full penalties of the law will be 
rigorously enforced. 


EXPORTS TO CANADA AND OTHER BRITISH PROVINCES, 


Merchandise intended for exportation to the adjacent British provinces can be for- 
warded from the ports of importation in the United States by way of any of the fol- 
lowing designated ports:—Rouse’s Point, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Suspension 
Bridge, Lewiston, Buffalo, Oswego, Rochester, Dunkirk, and Plattsburg, New York; 
Burlington, Swanton, Alburg, and Island Pond, Vermont; Detroit, Michigan; East- 
port, Maine ; and Pembina, Minnesota. 


WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION ENTRY, 


The Union states, on the authority of the Treasury Department, that on the arrival 
from any foreign port of goods destined for immediate transportation to other ports of 
the United States, the warehousing and transportation may be combined in one entry; 
the oaths to be the same as prescribed in the warehouse entry, 
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CARTAGE, DRAYAGE, OR LIGHTERAGE OF GOODS IN BOND. 


All goods in bond, whether passing from the vessel or other conveyance in which 
imported to the warehouse, or from one vessel or conveyance to another vessel or con- 
veyance, or from the warehouse, on permits of transportation or exportation, all un- 
claimed goods, and all goods ordered to the appraiser’s store for examination, are 
carted, drayed, or lightered, by the custom-house cartmen, draymen, or lightermen 
unemployed, and at all ports by persons specially authorized by the collector or other 
chief revenue officer. The intention is, that bonded goods shall at all times be in the 
custody of the officers of the customs, or their authorized agents. Such persons are 
subject to the orders of the collector, and are held to a strict compliance with all the 
warehouse rules and regulations. The officers are in all cases required, whether at 
the vessel or warehouse, to give the cartmen, &c., a ticket descriptive of the merchan- 
dise delivered to them, and designating the store, vessel, or other place to which it is 
to be taken, which ticket is to be returned to the officer from whom the merchandise 
was received, duly receipted by the officer to whom the merchandise was delivered. 
The cartmen, draymen, and lightermen are held responsible for the safe conveyance 
of all merchandise delivered to them, and for the good condition of all delivered by 
them. If they neglect or refuse to convey all merchandise required of them to the 
public stores or elsewhere us soon as it is ready, on report to the collector, they are 
subject to dismissal from further employment. 


PA enn 


ENTRY OF MERCHANDISE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


The entry for consumption must state in full all the particulars required, together 
with the invoice and bill of lading, and must be presented at the collector's office to 
the clerks charged with the duty of examining it. When examined, if found correct, it 
is the duty of the clerks to estimate the duties on the invoice value and quantity, cer- 
tify to the invoice, and mz ke out a permit in the form prescribed in the act of 1799. 
The entry and accompanying papers are then taken to the naval officer, who makes 
a like examination, and if it is found to be correct, checks the entry, invoice, and per- 
mit. The papers are then taken to a deputy collector, who administers the oath, de- 
signates the package or packages to be sent to the appraiser's store for examination, 
marking the same on the invoice, entry, and permit. If the importer desires to avail 
himself of the privilege given by the act of May 28, 1830, and obtain possession of 
his goods by giving the bond required by the fourth section of that act, he must give 
this bond, pay the duties as estimated, and send his permit to the vessel in which his 
goods were imported ; but if he prefers to await the examination by the appraisers, 
it is the duty of the collector, after having administered the oath and directed what 
packages are to be examined, to issue an order to the officer on board the vessel, and 
send the invoice by a messenger to the appraiser’s store. 


IMPORTERS’ BOND FOR MERCHANDISE. 


Merchants receiving frequent importations may, to obviate inconveniences which 
would be felt in giving the penal bond prescribed in the fourth section of the act of 
the 28th of May, 1830, for each importation, give one in lieu thereof running for a 
period not exceeding six months. 

In each case it is the duty of the collector to see that the security provided by the 
bond is substantial with regard to the pecuniary ability of the obligors. Great care is 
required to be taken by the collectors and other officers of the customs in the pro- 
ceedings in the importations, so as to insure beyond doubt the sufficiency of the bond 
should the United States be compelled to resort to it. 
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488 Postal Department. 


THE RETURN OF CUSTOM-HOUSE APPRAISERS, 


The appraisers, in every case, are required to make their report or return of appraise- 
ment in writing, and to sign the same, not by the initials of their names, but in full. 
The report or return is to be written on the invoice, if practicable. If not, on a sep- 
arate paper to be permanently attached to the invoice. The return of the appraisers 
is to describe, in all cases, the character or class of the merchandise, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the terms of the tariff, and state under what schedule, in their opinion, it 
falls, for the information of the collector or naval officer. 











POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 





MODIFICATION OF PRUSSIAN-AMERICAN POSTAL TREATY, 


The rates of postage for the correspondence between the United States and foreign 
countries, passing through the German Postal Union, under the Prussian-American 
Postal Convention, have undergone some slight modification since the publication of 
the foreign postage table of March 1, 1855, and the following list embraces all the 
countries and places to which letters and newspapers may be forwarded in said closed 
mail, with the necessary alterations. 

Postmasters should compare this with, and note the alterations upon, the postage 


table above referred to. 
PREPAYMENT OPTIONAL. 


German-Austrian Postal Union, States of, viz.:—Prussia, all other German 
States, and the whole Austrian Empire, by the Prussian closed mail, via 
London and Ostend..... pcucebabadtecectdsécctacedeeasees ee 


Alexandria ae 88 


Beyrout ....... covececes eececde 
Candia...... pies Moddbsubisitahie 
ee ee habaen 
Constantinople 

Dardanelles, the 

BONN i555 ee CS iiss Belen be oak 


Gallipoli . 00 occccceseccereeses SMYrMa.....secccsecesccccsece 
ON ccvapsecs ashdvacans ayaa xed deennekée a 
TOMUNE kode ch acens's su nase 5 s ) Switzerland 
Tonian Islands Taltcha 
Trebizonde.......-.. i ovcanaye 
EERE AE OE ARG 
Lavenburg.........cccceees cece 8 Tuscany 
Lombardy .......0.5 scevececes ° VOIGR vac secdscccciesusdeeses 
Modena 


PREPAYMENT REQUIRED, 


China, except Hong Kong, via Trieste..........sseee00. iit ipabiiein erate 
East Indies, English possessions in, via Trieste... .. cedihin Ried abe ye anid as 
East Indies, and all other countries in and beyond the East Indies, via Trieste. 


Rhodes, Salonica, Sinope, Smyrna, Tenedos, Trebizonde, Taltcha, Tuloza, 
Valona, Vara, and Volo, by Prussian closed mail......... ae ee neat nas 
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Alexandretta, Antivari, Bourghas, Caifa, Durazzo, Ineboli, Jaffa, Latakia, Mer- 
sina, Mytelene, Prevesa, Sinope, Tenedos, Valona, and Volo, via Trieste, by 





















onc cc recs onc trae aacakiavs cave see : 40 | 

The rates above mentioned are the full postage through to destination, with the ex- . 
ception of “Turkey, Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, Levant, and Turkish Islands in the i a 
Mediterranean,” as requiring the prepayment of 80 cents a letter, which is the United 7) 
States and Prussian postage. rit 

Newspapers to be sent in the Prussian closed mail must be prepaid six cents each, é i 
which is the full United States and Prussian postage. If to go through said closed a ; 
mail to the British possessions in the East Indies, or to Hong Kong, they must be pre- i 
paid ten cents, and if to other points in China, or to countries beyond the East Indies: ‘ i 
thirteen cents each. But to the East Indies and China it is believed that the cheapest i 4 4a 





route for newspapers is in the British mail via Southampton, four cents each, to be 
prepaid, being the full United States and British Postage. i. 

With reference to the Prussian closed mail, we are desired to remark, also, that in j i 
many instances, letters which should come in this mail, particularly from the southern ; 
part of Germany, are received in the open mail generally via France, thus rendering 
them subject to additional and much higher rates of postage; andit is suggested that 
writers would aid greatly toward correcting this irregularity by requesting their cor- 
respondents in Germany to inform themselves as to the correct rates of postage, and 
to mark their letters specially to be forwarded in the “ Prussian closed mail via Ostend 
and London.” 

It should also be observed that a prepayment in either country of less than the 
combined rate of thirty cents on a single letter goes for nothing, no account being 
taken of partial payments. 







CREP ERIM ME WR RE ri tien Obeid 










ACCOUNTS AND RETURNS OF POSTMASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Every postmaster, according to the Union, speaking on the authority of the Post- 
Office Department, is required to make up his accounts and forward ¢ranseripts of 
them to the third Assistant Postmaster-General, at the end of every quarter, which is ia 
on the last days of March, June, September, and December. In case of death, resig- ‘ 
nation, or removal of a postmaster, or the discontinuance of an office, or in case of the 
giving of a new official bond in consequence of a change in the name of an office, the } 
expiration of the term for which the postmaster may have been appointed, or other- 
wise, the accounts are required to be made up to the day (though it is not the end of 
a quarter) in which the office ceases to operate, or the new appointment, or the new 
bond, as the case may be, takes effect. Many postinasters have been in the habit of 
forwarding to the department their original accounts, keeping no duplicate or copy. 
This is contrary to the regulations of the department, and will not be permitted. The : . Q | 
department requires, in all cases, transcripts or copies only to be sent, and the original (% 
accounts to be carefully preserved for inspection. 
















POSTAGE ON BACK NUMBERS OF NEWSPAPERS, 


Back numbers of newspapers, if addressed to a regular subscriber, are chargeable 
with a postage of one cent each, payable either at the office of publication or the 
office of delivery; but if sent to a person not a subscriber, they are considered trans- 
ient papers, and as such are chargeable with one cent each if prepaid, and with two 
cents if not prepaid. None but regular subscribers to newspapers are entitled to the 
benefit of quarterly or yearly prepayment. 
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490 Postal Department. 


PUBLICATIONS SENT TO THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTE, 


The fifth section of the act of Congress, approved 8d March, 1855, extending the 
right to send books, maps, and charts, or other publications entered for copyright, and 
which, under the act of August 10, 1846, are required to be deposited in the Library 
of Congress and in the Smithsonian Institute, by mail, free of postage, does not con- 
flict with the provisions of the third section of the act approved 30th August, 1852, 
which provides “ that there shall be no word or communication printed on the same 
after its publication, or upon the cover or wrapper thereof, nor any writing or marks 
upon it, nor upon the wrapper thereof, except the name and address, There shall be 
no paper or other thing inclosed in or with such printed matter ;” and “ if such condi- 
tions are not complied with, such printed matter shall be subject to letter postage.” 

The written notification from the author or publisher of works to be entered for 
copyright should be forwarded by mail prepaid, as the right to receive maps, charts, 
or other publications, free cf postage, does not embrace written letters accompanying 
them, though the letters may relate exclusively to the subject. 


THE DUTIES OF POSTMASTERS IN REGARD TO WASTE PAPER. 


James Campsect, the Postmaster General, has made the following important order 
in regard to waste paper :— 

“It shall be the duty of the postmaster, or of one of his assistants, in all cases im- 
mediately before the office is swept or otherwise cleared of rubbish, to collect and 
examine the waste paper which has accumulated therein, in order to guard against 
the possibility of loss of letters or other mail matter, which may have fallen on the 
floor, or have been intermingled with such waste paper during the transaction of busi- 
ness. The observance of this rule is strictly enjoined upon all postmasters, and its 
violation will constitute a grave offense. Postmasters must be careful to use, in mail- 
ing letters or packets, all wrapping paper fit to be used again; and the sale of any 
such paper is strictly forbidden by the regulations of the Department.” 

REGISTRATION OF LETTERS, 

In the new system of registration for the greater security of valuable letters sent 
by mail, with each letter bill sent from the mailing office a blank letter bill is sent, 
which is denominated the return letter bill, and which should be filled up at the office 
of delivery according to instructions, and returned to the mailing office from which it 
was received. We are informed that several postmasters, disregarding the general 
instructions with which they have been furnished, and misunderstanding the instruc- 
tions printed on the bill received from the mailing office, (which is, to return to “this 
office,”) are in the habit of returning these bills to the Department. We are ad- 
vised that postmasters at distributing offices, in making their entries in their account 
of distributed registered letters sent, should treat such letters precisely as if not re- 
gistered, taking no account whatever of the registration fee. No distribution commis- 
sion is allowed them on the registration fee. 


LOST DRAFTS OR WARRANTS, 

The Washington Union learns from the Postmaster General, that in all cases 
where application is made for the issue of a duplicate draft or warrant, upon the al- 
legation that the original is lost, every such application must be addressed to the 
Auditor for the Post-Office Department, and must be accompanied by a statement, or 
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oath, or affirmation by the applicant, or by the person who is the legal holder 
thereof, showing the time, place, and all the circumstances attending the loss or de- 
struction of the draft or warrant, with its number, date, and amount; in whose favor 
it was issued, and if assigned, to whom made payable; together with any other par- 
ticulars relating to it within the knowledge of the applicant. The applicant must 
also produce a letter or certificate from the officer or person on whom the draft or 
warrant may have been drawn, showing that it has not been paid, also that pay- 
ment of the same will not thereafter be made to the owner or any other person 
whatever. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


ae = ~~ 








IMPORT OF CLOTHS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


The following tabular statement, compiled from the Treasury Reports, shows the 
comparative import of cloths and cassimeres into the United States from Holland, 
Belgium, France, England, &c., for each of the years from 1839 to 1854. It will be 
seen that the cloths of Germany and France have been rapidly gaining on England in 
the American market :— 

IMPORT OF CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
Hanse Towns 


and Holland. Belgium. France. England. Total. 
ee $16,612 $98,185 $89,767 $4,490,880 $4,696,529 
ee 18,171 141,153 180,478 4,597,145 4,942,867 
a i m 16,268 203,046 295,689 8,475,022 8,995,577 
a . 5,879 60,240 92,998 1,195,970 1,350,628 
CS Sari 2 a ee 43,877 850,12: 594,548 8,784,456 4,777,940 
TGS i. seen dt eee 66,955 277,078 1,244,825 8,815,853 5,411,850 
Po ere 198,210 298,194 1,830,701 2,354,394 4,192,310 
1OET soc oewb do's 274,409 838,370 1,703,573 2,207,821 4,527,742 
eee 716,031 896,712 2,466,302 2,777,612 6,364,145 
LOOP es ccs¥eds . 810,463 896,710 1,178,250 2,113,48 4,995,957 
eg fT. eee 1,000,238 769,799 1,639,706 2,771,282 6,184,190 
DUET RS cocscnes 1,411,282 478,632 1,988,181 8,785,070 7,669,520 
PA cavecces 1,826,062 444,987 1,735,530 8,401,892 6,908,471 
ng OE Ee 2,474,082 542,497 2,233,478 5,821,486 11,071,906 
1854..... evccce 8,681,189 494,785 1,771,482 7,692,965 18,159,583 


SHIPS OF THE WORLD, 

We give in this number of the Merchants’ Magazine a tabular statement of the 
number of vessels, with their tonnage, included in the commercial marine of the 
world, except those of China, Japan, and the East, concerning which little is known. 

Most of the figures, as will be seen, are given from official reports of the various 
governments, at different dates from 1848 to 1854, with the estimates of increase from 
the date of reports to 1854, founded on past rates of increase and their present com- 
mercial activities, so that the table preser‘s a tolerably correct view of the shipping 
of the world in 1854. For the figures we are indebted in part to a long and able ar- 
ticle in the London News of April 12th, 1855. The number of Bremen vessels in the 
table may be that of arrivals of their own ships rather than the actual number owned 
in that city. The number of American vessels is not given in the report, but it will 
be seen that our tonnage is about one-ninth more than the British, including our steam- 
boats and small fishing craft. Adding one-ninth to the number of their vessels we 
have about 40,500 as the number of our own :— 
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SHIPPING OF THE WORLD IN 1854. 


United States in 1854.. 

Great Britain and colonies in 1854 . 

France, official, in 1850.......ccccccccccsces 
pomanse 00: 1B i. ies icdceck covtoceal 


Spain and colonies in 1850........eeeeeeeees 
Increase at 5 per cent in 1854..........06 


Bete Bh TRG, 0.00 n ccvecscccvcceuceces 
Increase at 7 per cent to 1854 ..... seeees : 


Sardinia, Tuscany, Naples, Sicily, and the Papal 
States to 1854, “er so eceecees 
Auizia i in 1849.. 


Greece in 1854., 

Turkey in 1854 

Egypt in 1854 .........6- dimes cne nee wee 

OT | ae rer eam ass 
PUNE OE THOT sonic pecseducastvcpsgces 


Holland in 1850........... «. ce ecesececens 
Increase at 15 per cent to 1854....... ..+. 


Hanover and Oldenburg in 1854 may have.. 

Hamburg i MH BESB sc ccceses eooseseccece eos 

ONIN div n cebbucwtekesestvise seccccecce ; 

Mecklenburg 

Pe ae TS eee yy S 
Increase at 30 per cent to 1854 


RE DETR sii iin 5 cine idence sevconss ° 
Increase at 2 per cent to 1854 
Tonnage at 10 per cent .. 


Norway in 1851........... 

Sweden in 1852 

Russia less than 

Mexico, Brazil, and all the States of Central 
and South America 


Giving Norway 852 vessels, which is less than 
her | tonnage would warrant..... ee teeceeees 


We have as the shipping of the world 
Giving to Russia..... eases J tkah ached easee 


Vessels. 
40,500 
85,960 
14,354 


4,789 
"886 
800 


1,530 
100 
189,148 
852 


145,500 


688,130 
28,000 


361,401 
18,020 


80,525 
5,631 


259,583 
64,895 


80,577 
5,423 


896,924 
59,538 


283,638 
85,091 


189,190 


18,919 


And we have as the tonnage of the world............ Lecccce voce 


Tonnage, 
5,661,416 
5,043,270 


716,130 


879,421 


86,156 


546,021 


824,447 
264,981 
182,000 

38,790 


86,000 


456,462 
40,000 
119,884 
9,380 
160,060 
40,000 


368,7 ple 29 


208,109 
868,632 
147,928 


1938, » ms 8 
3,000 


14,457,977 


105,509 


-__— 
—_— 


15,500,000 


At $50 the ton, the shipping of the world is worth the enormous amount of 
$775,000,000. Of this fifteen and a half millions of tonnage, more than ten and a 
half millions belong to the English race ; more than twelve anda half millions belong 
to Protestant nations, including that of France; more than thirteen millions of this 


“abundance of the sea” is in part already “converted to the Church.” It 
the present hour the great barrier to the conquest of the world by military absolutism, 


and a great bulwark of civil and religious liberty. 


presents at 
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COMPARATIVE NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table shows at a glance the comparative tonnage entering the ports of 
Great Britain and the United States at different periods, from the commencement of 
the present century to 1854, inclusive. It will be seen by this table that Great Britain 
was in 1854 nearly 2,000,000 tons ahead of the United States; but in a few years, 
with the same ratio of increase, the United States will become the first commercial 


power in the world :— 


1854..cceeeee 


4,789,986 3,109,756 7,899,742 


ENTERED GREAT BRITAIN, 


8,752,115 


ENTERED UNITED STATES. 


Years. Great Britain. Foreign. Total. United States, Forcier. Total. 

1800... cece. 922,594 780,155 1,702,749 682,871 123,882 806,753 
pS ea a 907,764 680,144 1,487,407 1,089,876 47,672 1,287,548 
Wild sicicces 1,200,848 399,287 1,889,535 59,626 48,302 107,928 
1820....+++-- 1,668,060 477,611 2,115,671 801,252 79,204 880,457 
180s Aicsc. «62,180 49 758,828 2,938,070 870,299 184,419 1,004,718 
1840.........- 2,807,867 1,298,840 4,106,207 1,576,946 712,363 2,209,309 
1850......... 4,078;544 2,035,152 6,113,696 2,573,016 1,775,623 “4,848,839 
1852..... ..- 4,267,815 2,462,354 6,780,169 3,285,522 2,057,858 5,292,880 
1858......... 4,518,207 3,284,843 7,797,550 4,004,013 2,277,930 6,281,943 


2,132,224 5,884,339 


EXPORTS OF TEA FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES, 

We have received from a correspondent at Hong Kong, the China Mail, containing 
full statistics of the tea trade for each year from June 30, 1845, to June 80, 1854, and 
from June 30, 1854, to June 10, 1855, from which we condense the exports to the 
United States (years ending in June) as follows:— 


Yeais. Vessels. Total green. Total black. Total Ibs. 
SA RARA Gia on :0840:0040.06080 ee 13,812,099 6,950,459 20,762,558 
TRE CU AS aA Rde nti seenenisen 40 14,236,082 4,266,166 18,502,288 
DOET s Waiedins.06 a0n0.s'0 0 oecccce 37 13,853,182 4,318,496 18,171,625 
PORES Pew ested Acces eeee ess She 15,345,030 8,993,617 19,338,640 
TORO RUSde wh eon Dobe ceeceeeess 3) 13,818,700 4,853,600 18,672,300 
IeOin cna ve-wees Coe rccccsccce 44 14,396,400 7,361,400 21,757,800 
ft Cae Scere ccceececcscce 64 15,215,700 138,545,100 28,760,800 
1852 . coees : 68 20,987,800 138,896,700 84,334,000 
iS eee cans ee eecoscecs 12 26,489,800 14,484,700 40,974,500 
OOD Ge wh Caen a Asa e008 oe 47 18,280,300 9,587,200 27,867,500 









The total export of tea from the undermentioned ports from 1st of July, 1854, to 
10th June, 1855, has been as follows :-— 
Canton....... 2,400,000 | Shanghae...... - 19,610] Fuhohan...... 4,850,000 


IRON IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN 1850-54, 
The following statement, exhibiting the quantity and value of railroad iron imported 
into the United States from June 30, 1850, to June 30, 1854, inclusive ; and also the 
quantity in bond on the 30th of June, 1854, is derived from a report made by F 


Bigler, Register of the Treasury :— 
Cost per 


Year ending— Tons. Cwt. Value. Duty. ton. 

June 80, 1851... sucess 188,625 16 $4,901,452 $1,470,485 60 $25 98 
SOUR i. iiias'ens 245,625 10 6,228,794 1,868,638 20 25 36 
Cae 298,995 O04 10,426,087 8,127,711 10 84 87 
| a 282,866 19 12,020,309 8,606,092 70 49 49 











DE axis veceeee 1,016,118 09 $88,576,592 $10,072,977 60 ..... 
In bond June 80, 1854... 47,782 18 Re lk cae eis ose, Ge 
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WOOL IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


We give below a statement of the quantity of wool imported into Great Britain in 


each of the last fifteen years—that is, from 1840 to 1854, inclusive :— 

Total. Germany. Australia. 
Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. 
49,436,284 21,812,664 9,725,248 
56,170,974 20,959,875 12,390,362 
45,881,639 15,613,269 12,979,956 
49,243,093 16,805,448 17,433,780 
65,713,761 21,847,684 17,682,247 
76,813,755 18,484,736 24,177,217 
65,255,452 15,888,705 21,789,346 
62,592,598 12,673,814 26,056,815 
70,864,847 14,429,161 30,018,221 
76,768,647 12,750,011 85,879,171 
74,326,778 9,166,731 89,018,221 
83,311,975 8,219,286 41,810,917 
98,761,458 12,765,253 43,297,402 
119,396,549 11,584,800 47,076,010 
106,121,995 11,448,518 47,489,650 


THE IMPORTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE FIGURES, ARE:— 


1840, 1854. 
"41,741 8,223,598 
2,441,370 14,965,191 
4,387,274 5,134,334 
Continent of Europe, exclusive of Germany 
and Spain 8,441,264 14,481,488 


Other foreign countries 513,823 2,954,921 
1,266,905 424,300 
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THE COAL FIELDS AND PRODUCTS OF THE OHIO VALLEY, 


BY MR, SMITH, OF THE CINCINNATI RAILROAD RECORD, 


The coal trade is likely to increase so rapidly and become so large an element of 
railway traffic, that it is worth while to look into the sources of supply and demand. 
The first thing that strikes us is the remarkable and most important fact, that the 
Qhio Valley contains (proportionally) the largest coal field in the world. A second 
fact, scarcely less remarkable, is that, including the natural water courses, and the ex- 
istent and probable artificial lines of Commerce, it has the largest means of inter- 
communication. A third striking fact is, that in the abundance of food and the great 
quantity and variety of minerals, it has the greatest inducements for the consumption 
of coal in manufacturing. 

In this article we shall consider the first branch of this subject, the coal fields and 
products of the Ohio Valley. 

1, What is the Ohio Valley? The Ohio Valley comprehends all that space of 
country penetrated and watered by the Ohio River and its tributaries. It compre- 
hends Western Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, all of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, up 
to the narrow rim of the Lakes, and the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. It com- 
prehends a surface of about 230,000 square miles; and on that surface the coal basins, 
or, in other words, the surface which is underlaid with coal is, according to the best 
authorities, as follows:— 
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, Surface. Coal surface. 
Western Pennsylvania ........... 20,000 square miles. 10,000 square miles. 


Western Virginia............... 25,000 . 18,000 " 
Cia CRAY dle Cee Bue) 60 04's 85,000 ‘6 10.060 § 
SE pa wih aheee'sd. desenwauns 83,000 ee 7,500 7 
MEY Cat ckiaséhd ne toes ecces 40,000 * $5,000 a 
OIE occ asignns's ccccccgnan 40,030 * 13,500 . 
Ee en 40,000 ba 5,000 " 





Aggregate ..csccesecee eovees 238,000 . 99,000 . 

The above surfaces are not those of the States named, but of that part in the Val- 
ley of the Ohio. We see, then, the extraordinary fact that more than one-third the 
Valley of the Ohio is underlaid with coal! That we may see clearly the immense 
advantage enjoyed by the Valley of the Ohio in this particular, we subjoin a table of 


proportionable coal surfaces in the most civilized nations :— 
Whole surface, Coal surface. 


Sq. miles. rq. miles. Per cent, 
ERNE LSE SE a pee aa 120,304 12,000 
Dit cin chs caceasdebaccad coves 218,838 2,000 1 
Ue BEC ob eeu eS ecb nome ccddes 10,000 500 5 
RE Pee ee 8,300,000 200,000 6 
DEERE id dpisth Adana heseccenne 288,000 99,000 42 


Here, then, we find that one-half the coal surface of the United States is in the 
Ohio Valley ; and that it is six times greater than all the coal fields of Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium! To illustrate this still further, we give a table of distances 
from the principal towns in the Ohio Valley to the nearest workable bed of coal:— 


Miles. Miles, 
Pittsburgh, Penn..... ........... © Lexington, Ky..... ancieuae cocsee 50 
Steubenville, Ohio............ Neve: (fo Rae oe ore: alae acdecga EEO 
Wheeling, Va. ..... eee ay 2 ee eee «60 eG) nteqa ae 
MMOGNTE, DOO. cc cccsccccccccces. ©} EeGinmapolie ......ccccccccsensace 55 
NI 65 FU Sie iin cg bbc a ie dew ROTC asia sks bis 0s cee aves «ai 140 
SE Kinde decbecemeuraness | MORES ci ec nccccnvecccces ‘o;eedy ie 
Us ri lvene odantes eid ML didn 0h06 eased ass canon 40 
Ree sb Ub an uas.c.s sa.000 } BEM TE Pisces cotcjoncees 3 
Cincinnati...... ab aseecns me sonce Ta RT EN MES Scédbcbe sees ten ae 
I wicbaksnevcecces ns: FOU AEE, BOM ccccccccconsss = cere 
BN aawnni nin dine weaves ace: SEONG sicecsacccscrncnone enna ae 


It will be noted in the above table, that no place in the Valley of the Ohio is more 
than from 100 to 120 miles from coal banks. If sinking shafts were resorted to and 
under ground mining, as in England, it is possible no place is more than 50 miles. 
Bat 190 miles carriage is no objection to the consemption of coal. On the contrary, 
it can be carried for five cents per bushel, and then be cheap enough. 

Let us now look at what the production of coal is in the Ohio Valley, and what it 
will be. The present production of coal in the Ohio Valley is, after careful investiga- 
tion, supposed to be as follows :— 

Consumption of Pittsburgh for all purposes..............++...-bush. 22,300,000 


Exportation from Pittsburgh ...... ocseeercvescescace escccccesccs 14,400,000 
Consumption of Wheeling..........- Cec eecsevnccacceccestene sees 2,000,000 
Product of Pomeroy and Vicinity.........cceececcecesseceeesseees 7,000,000 
Received at Cleveland from Ohio mines.............eeeee. tea wae 3,000,000 
Product of Nelsonville ..... A sane bse RRR AT a GSMO Nc ako es ae 1,200,000 
- SN I OY CMU, sc csccceradusdeceebapdseceeceedes 3,000,000 
ae: eee eee Ererrrrerrr errr reer eee 2,000,000 
« as 6 ne bb bod SRS LO OWES $8 Gd ae 00 Pea’ 1,500,000 
¢ Illinois ...... ET ETT Te oe Wp ag ica ae 5 ctaia's % 1,000,000 
" I ius aia c.0 606k 4 5S NERA E RRA cigbweews ‘ 1,000,000 


SS 


58,400,000 
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In round numbers, we produce sixty millions of bushels of bituminous coal in the 
Valley of the Ohio. But what is that in comparison with the consumption in other 


countries, and compared with what it will be? 
population of other countries and compare it with our own. 


IN a. 6k vk aids dca 0 ncesics 
France 
BE. onnch 0 sy vce escccebeccusas's 
PIA on oi dd iacare'vn atin Baeneanckas 
bee BOE ae eee 

GI ssn ca bacsrhahces noes bans 


eee ee eee ten eee eens 


Population, 
27,000,000 
86,000,000 

6,000,000 
12,000,000 
24,000,000 

6,000,000 


Consumption. 
Bushels, 
825,000,000 
105,000,000 
125,000,000 

8,500,000 
230,000,000 
60,000,000 


Let us look at the consumption and 


Ratio, 
84 to 1 
8 to l 
25 to 1 
+ tol 
94 to 1 
10 to 1 


This shows that the consumption of coal in the Ohio Valley now is not more than 
one-third in proportion to that of France, England, or Belgium, although the coal banks 
there are not one-sixth part, in proportion, what they are here. 

This is owing to the cheapness of wood, and the want of capital to develop the 
mines, But these obstacles are rapidly passing away. Wood is becoming dear in 
the commercial towns, and capital is fast learning that mining is a profitable business. 
It is quite obvious that the time is not far off in which the proportion of coal consumed 
will be quite as high in the States of the Ohio Valley as in Belgium. Beside this, it 
must increase likewise with the increase of population, Combining these so as to ad- 
vance the ratio in the proportion of the increased population for the next thirty years, 
and we have the increase of coal consumed as follows, viz.:— 


Population. Ratio. Con. of coal. 

= 5,000,000 10 60,000,000 

SOO. Kate édaveencltuaksds 8,000,000 13 104,000,000 
is See eeen ET Ee 10,600,000 17 180,000,000 
POO Seédacteaeetes 14,200,000 23 326,000,000 


This will probably be much below the results; for the rapid increase of manufac- 
ture consequent on the opening of the Central Western mines of coal, iron, copper, 
zine, and lead, will increase populatioa at a more rapid rate than is above stated; 
and the same cause will also increase more rapidly the ratio of consumption to popu- 
lation. 

In fine, when we regard coal as the great motive power of all machinery, as the 
principal fuel for domestic purposes, and then look at the vast, inexhaustible amounts 
which are piled up in all the hills, mountains, and vales of the Central West, we must 
regard it as the great element in its future growth, and as securing, in the language of 
Johnson, “ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 


STATISTICS OF BREWERIES IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 


sritish Islands, and the number of 


There are about two thousand brewers in the 
victualers who brew their own ale is set down at 28,000, 
one hundred wholesale brewers. In 1850, there were 21,668 tons of hops grown in 
England, paying a duty of £270,000, or $1,850,000. Blackwood sets this down as 
probably a larger quantity than is furnished by all the rest of the world together. 
Of this amount only 98 tons were exported, and on the other hand 320 tons were im- 
ported. The English boast of their cultivation of the hop, and extol “ this branch of 
farming as the most liberal, the most remarkable,” and the most expensive of any in 
England. In the same year (1850) the barley and bere crops of Ireland stood thus: 


In London there are about 


Quarters of 8 bushels, 
1,299,835 
208,291 


Barley .. 
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NEW PROCESS OF TANNING LEATHER, 


On the 18th of July, 1855, a patent was granted to Roswell Enos, for tanning sole 
leather by a new process, and from specimens of leather produced placed in our hands 
for examination by the patentee, as well as from reading the specification, we are 
convinced that the process is a good one. No new substances are employed, those 
which the patentee uses having been long known to tanners; he only employs them 
in a different manner from that which has been practiced heretofore :— 

“The hair is first removed from the hides in any usual manner, and the hides thor- 
oughly cleansed in either pure water or in a solution of salt and water. A batch of 
fifty sides are then placed in a liquor composed by steeping forty pounds of Sicily 
sumac, or one hundred and fifty pounds of unground native sumac, in two hundred 
and fifty gallons of water, and adding twenty-five pounds of salt thereto. The sides 
remain in said liquor from twelve to twenty-four hours—the length of time depending 
upon the temperature of the said liquor and the condition of the sides. About blood 
heat is the best temperature for the uforesaid liquor. After the sides have remained 
the aforesaid length of time in the salted infusion of sumac, the liquor is strengthened 
by adding thereto somewhere about two hundred gallons of strung oak or hemlock 
liquor, and fifteen pounds of salt, and the sides allowed to remain in this strengthened 
liquor for the space of from twelve to twenty-four hours, The sides should then be 
withdrawn, and placed in about the same quantity of a strong cold oak or hemlock 
liquor, containing twenty pounds of salt in solution, and allowed to remain in it for 
five or six days. They are thea withdrawn and placed in the same quantity and qual- 
ity of liquor—save that it should be of about blood-warm temperature, are allowed 
to remain therein five or six days, which latter operation should be repeated for six 
or seven times, when the side will generally be found to be completely tanned. While 

assing through each stage of this said tanning process the sides should be repeatedly 
dled, as all tanners are fully aware.” 

This is a description of the process. Practical tanners will perceive that neither 
acids nor alkalies are used for raising the hides, but that the salt sumac liquor is em- 
ployed for the preparatory, and the common tan liquor for the finishing process, The 
inventor is an old experienced tanner, and he says:— 

“The salt sumac liquor enters at once into the pores to the very heart of the sides, 
and so acts upon them as to give them an exceedingly pliable yet firm basis, and so 
prepares them that the strongest liquors of oak or hemlock, c&c., may afterwards be 
applied without binding or injuring the hides.” 

Tanning is a chemical process, and consists in applying such substances to the skins 
of animals as will combine with them, and form a compound firm, pliable, and insol- 
uble in water, which we term “leather.” It is easy to make leather, but there are as 
many qualities of it as there are of cloth, The tanning processes, to make good 
leather, are tedious and expensive, requiring months to complete all the operations, 
To shorten the time required in the process, many plans have been employed, and 
numerous substances used to bloat the hides, so as to allow the tanning to combine 
rapidly with their gelatine. Some of these have, indeed, shortened the process, but 
at the expense of the quality of leather, it being rendered very brittle; hence, a gen- 
eral, and perhaps a just, prejudice exists among practical tanners against new pro- 
cesses in this art. No such prejudice can exist against this new process, as no new 
substances are used. ‘The sole leather which we have seen made by it will bear the 
most severe scrutiny. We have also been assured that the sole leather made by this 
process, from sweated Buenos Ayres hides, will make sewed work equally as well as 
the limed slaughter hides. The leather is also tough and strong. The length of time 
required for tanning a dry Buenos Ayres hide is ninety days, with 75 per cent gain. 
The time required for tanning an Oronoco hide is much less, with a gain of 80 or 85 
percent, This method will tan slaughter sole leather in thirty days; harness or up- 
per leather in the rough in twenty days, and calf-skins in from six to twelve days. 
VOL, XXXIII.—NO, IV, 
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We believe the public is more deceived, and gets less real value for their money, in 
common boots and shoes than any other article used as parts of human covering. The 
lighter kinds of shoes especially, sold in the stores, are a disgrace to the trade, both 
as it respects the sewing and the leather. The uppers are generally made of glazed 
sheep-skin, about as thick and strong as old-fashioned brown paper, and the sewing, 
which is now performed in many instances by machines, is so carelessly executed as 
to bring into disrepute—unjustly, we think—the character of those machines. In con- 
versation, a few days ago, with a journeyman carpenter, in our city, who has a family 
of five children, he declared it impossible for him to keep his family in such shoes as 
were sold at the stores. He had, from necessity, been compelled to learn the art of 
making boots and shoes for his children, and one pair of his own making, he assured 
us, lasted four times as long as a “ market pair.” This should not be, for we are con- 
vinced that the lighter as well as the heavier kinds of leather can be made far better 
than most of that which is now generally used, and we hope this new process of tan- 
ning will be the means of effecting a total reformation in the character of the material 
for making common boots and shoes. 


eee 


THE COAL TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 


The mineral wealth of Pennsylvania, says the Inquirer of that State, may be esti- 
mated by millions, It is one of the most invaluable resources of the State. Its history 
and progress are quite extraordinary. But the other day, comparatively speaking, 
and the first ton of coal was sent to the Philadelphia market—now, the aggreyate per 
annum amounts to millions of tons! 

In the year 1820 the entire amount of coal sent to market from the various regions 
of Pennsylvania was 865 tons, In 1854 it was 5,847,151. And the total since 1820 
is 48,907,800 tons. The trade, too, is constantly increasing. Coal is almost daily be- 
ing applied to new uses, and thus new demands are continually arising. The capital 
invested in the various works, such as the Reading Railroad, the Lehigh Canal, the 
Schuylkill Canal, and the various subordinate railroads, amounts in the aggregate to 
many millions of dollars. But we cannot conceive of any mode of investment more 
laudable. 

The coal in the mines is, comparatively speaking, valueless; but, dug from the 
bowels of the earth and sent over the various railroads and canals, and thence again 
to more distant towns and cities by means of vessels, it becomes a truly important 
article not only of manufacture, but of Commerce ; and while it imparts heat to the 
homes of thousands and tens of thousands of the community, it affords employment 
in the various operations of mining, transporting, and manufacturing, to a very large 
class of the children of industry. 

The history of the coal trade, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned, possesses the 
deepest interest to all who have paid the slightest attention to the development of 
national resources and the progress of human events. How many fortunes have been 
won and lost by speculations connected with railroads! How many farms, which a 
few years ago were regarded as valueless in a great measure, are now considered as 
precious as some of the mines in California! And yet, we repeat, the trade is in its 
infancy. 

We are only beginning to realize the true importance of this feature of the 
mineral wealth of Pennsylvania. It is true, that the future may, in some degree, be 
measured by the past; and yet it is difficult to persuade, even the most sanguine 
that such will be the case. 
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n THE MANUFACTURE OF WATCHES. ee 

- A watch is no longer, as it was formerly, an object of luxury, destined exclusively oe | 

, for the rich; it has become an article of the first necessity for every class in society, wee | 

' and as, together with the increased perfection of this article, its value has in the same ao | 

i time considerably diminished, it is evident that a common watch, which will exactly bas 

P indicate the hour of the day, is actually, by its low price, within the reach of almost ee i 

r every individual, who will likewise feel anxious to possess one. ae | 4 

y For this reason, and in proportion as commercial and maritime relations are extended 3 / 

F and emancipated from the trammels in which the great central marts of Commerce F 4 f 

. have involved them, so will distant nations become civilized; and it may be fairly an- ee | 

. ticipated that the art of watch-making will form a part of the great current of im- co . 

i provement. : i 

‘ The number of watches manufactured annually in Neufchatel may be calculated to Rees \ 

a be from 100,000 to 120,000, of which about 35,000 are in gold, and the rest in silver. ao | 

. Now, supposing the first, on an average, to be worth $30, and the others $4, it ay 
would represent a capital of $1,390,000, without taking into consideration the sale of a ie 
clocks and instruments for watch-makivg, the amount of which is very large. + 

The United States of America consume the largest quantity of those watches. With kL 

the exception of gold and silver for the manufacture of the watch-cases, the other ma- gee 

q terials for the construction of the works or mechanism of the Neufchatel watches are o 

. of little value, consisting merely of a little brass or steel. The steel is imported p 

from England, and is reckoned the best that can be procured; the brass is furnished PF 

; by France. Ki 

With respect to gold and silver, the inhabitants of Neufchatel have had for a long BS 

3 time no other resource but to melt current money, until they received gold from Eng- ae ie 

) land, which the English merchants received from California, for 

_ The number of workmen who are empioyed in watch making is estimated at from % 

l 18,000 to 20,000, but it is difficult to arrive at the exact number, as the population R 

, employed carry on the business in their own houses. 

, The spirit of adventure is very strong among the inhabitants of the Jura Mountains. 

, A great many of them have traveled into very remote countries, whence some have 
returned with considerable fortunes, 

, CP RE Rae a 

1 COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE SOUTH, ey 

t An able writer, in a Northern periodical, says a Southern cotemporary, has taken a} 

: up this subject, and shows very conclusively that the Southern States ought to become 4 

t the manufacturers, as well as producers, of cotton for the world. From facts furnished i 

J by this writer, it appears that the cotton manufacture makes up nearly one-half of the é ; 
external trade of the British kingdom. The United States furnish four-fifths of the Ms 

; six hundred millions of pounds imported into Great Britain. The writer proves, by me 

f statistics and figures, that the British manufacturer receives five times as much for i 

, converting the cotton into cloth as the farmer for producing the raw material, and 

, both er:ploy the same amount of capital. It appears that the same disproportion ex- 

3 


ists between the profits of the Southern planter and the Northern manufacturer. The 
writer then sets forth the great advantage possessed by the Southern planter for man- 
ufacturing, and shows that the mere saving in the transportation would go largely to 
the payment of the manufacture. He urges that instead of increasing the product, 
already too great, the true Southern policy is to enter largely into the manufacture, 
and thus withdraw a portion of the labor engaged in the production, and employ it in 
the more profitable mode of manufactures. 
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PROGRESS OF IRON MANUFACTURES IN OHIO. 


Tron manufactures have of late years made gratifying progress in Ohio, as the fol- 
lowing statistics of the interest in that State, gathered in the year 1853, will show :— 
PIG IRON, 

Furnaces... ..seeeeeeeseers 35 | Bushels coke and charcoal. 5,428,000 

Tons of iron ore used..,.... 140,610 Capital employed.. 2,415 

Tons of pig iron made...... 22,658 — invested $1,600,000 

Bushels of coal consumed... 605,000 2,000,000 
IRON CASTINGS. 

Factories . tes 188 | Coke and charcoal used.. 855,120 

Pig metal, iron, and ore used. 41,000 | Operatives employed... 

Castings made. Seescuioss cx 38,000 | Capital invested 

Coal consumed............ - 840,000 | Value of products - 


sre IRON. 


Factories ..... emit employed 708 
Pig metal used ........... 3, ois rought iron produced... 14,416 
ne cae RETEST LE OREE oss 2,900 | Capital invested ......... $700,000 
Coal consumed . 600,000 | Value of products 1,500,000 
Coke and charcoal used... 466,900 

This exhibits a total ot 285 sceithdithdtatantn producing to the value of $6,700,000, 
with a capital of $4,300,000, and employing 5,881 operatives. 


PPL 


SALT MANUFACTURE AT SYRACUSE, 


The manufacture of salt at the ealt eprings in Onondaga County, New York, is car- 
ried on but seven months in the year. The average annual product of solar and fine 
ealt is about five-and-a-half millions of bushels, though the Syracuse Journal thinks 
the amount manufactured the present year will reach six million bushels, Any one 
who owns a “block,” or “vats,” as the works are called, can get the salt-water from 
the State for one cent a bushel of salt made, which includes cost of inspection, Cer- 
tain rules are observed among those engaged in the manufacture of salt, so as to pre- 
vent competition, dull prices, dc. No manufacturer is allowed to make more than 
20,000 bushels per annum, and the minimum price is fixed at $1 25 per barrel of five 
bushels. The present price is $1 39 per barrel. A committee, chosen by the manu- 
facturers, act as selling agents; each party’s salt is sold by turn, and the whole details 
are equitably and eminently for self-interest. There is more salt manufactured at 
these springs than the aggregate manufacture of all other parts of the country. Some 
of the salt wells are sunk directly through the fresh waters of Onondaga Lake, but 
most of the springs are on its borders. The salt is of a far superior quality, and gen- 
erally finds a good market; if, however, sales are small, the price never falls below 


$1 265 per barrel. 
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PRICES OF BOILER TUBES, 


Thomas Prosser & Son, in a circular dated June 15th, 1855, furnish the price list of 
their boiler tubes and free-joint iron tubes for crow-bars, railings, awning-frames, lead- 
ers, &c. The following is their list of prices for boiler tubes :— 


Per ft. Diam. ‘ " Per ft. Diam, 
i i inches. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


There are in the United States 750 paper-mills in actual operation, having 3,000 
engines, and producing in the year 270,000,000 pounds of paper, which is worth, at 
10 cents per pound, $27,000,000. To produce this quantity of paper, 405,000,000 
pounds of rags are required, 1} pounds of rags being necessary to make one pound 
of paper. The value of these rags, at 4 cents per pound, is $16,200,000, The cost of 
labor is 1$ cents upon each pound of paper manufactured, and is therefore $3,375,000. 
The cost of labor and rags united is $19,575,000 a year. The cost of manufacturing, 
aside from labor and rags, is $4,050,000, which makes the total cost $28,625,000 of 
manufacturing paper worth $27,000,000. We import rags for this manufacture from 
twenty-six different countries, and the amount in 1853 was 22,766,000 pounds, worth 
$982,837. Italy is the greatest source of supply, being more than one-fifth of the 
whole amount, but the supply has been gradually falling off every year. From Eng- 
land we imported 2,666,005 pounds in 1853. The cost of imported rags has been as 
follows:—1850, 3.61 cents; 1851, 3.46 cents; 1852, 3.42 cents; 1853, 8.46 cents. 
The consumption of paper in the United States is equal to that of England and France 
together. 
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CARPET MANUFACTURE, 


At the anniversary dinner of the Society of Arts, Mr. Crossley, M. P., the great car- 
pet manufacturer, stated some circumstances of interest with regard to the effect of 
the Great Exhibition on that particular trade. He mentioned that prior to 1854 his 
house had been unsuccessfully competing with America in carpets, but through the 
Exhibition, he said, they discovered that the excellence of American carpets arose 
from their being manufactured by machinery, and his firm having spent a very large 
sum in procuring machinery, they were enabled to manufacture for 23d. a yard that 
which formerly cost them in labor 14d., while their workmen earned better wages, 
worked fewer hours, and a corresponding reduction in price was made to the con- 
sumer. 

The machinery referred to by Mr. Crossley was invented by Mr. Bigelow, of Clinton, 
Massachusetts. Many of our readers will recollect that we gave some account of the 
manufacture of Brussels carpets by the machinery invented by that gentleman, and a 
sketch of his life, in a furmer number of the Merchants’ Magazine. 
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WHAT IS AMONDTILLADO SHERRY ? 


The author of “Notes and Queries” thus answers the question. He says the 
peculiar flavor is caused by a process of fermentation, over which the growers 
have no control, and for which they cannot account. Sometimes only one or two butts 
in a vintage will be affected, and in other years none at all. Those which some mys- 
terious influence designs for Amondtillado produce a kind of vegetable weed after 
having been put in the cask; it is long and stringy, like some of our freshwater weeds, 
but with very fine fibers, and bears a very minute white flower. Immediately after 
shedding these fluwers, the whole plant dies away, and never again appears, but it 
leaves that peculiar flavor. I have had this description positively stated and verified 
by those who have visited the Spanish wine districts. 
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FIRST WOOLEN MANUFACTURES IN AMERICA, 
E. D, Ketxoee, Esq.,, in a recent lecture before the woolen manufactures of Berk- 
thire, Massachusetts, claimed for that county the honor of having manufactured the 
first American broadcloth, in 1804. He was not, probably, aware that in 1794, a 
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woolen factory was built at the Falls of Parker River, in Newbury, by an incorporated 
company. The first fulling-mill in America was erected by John Pearson, clothier, in 
1648, on Mill River, in Rowley, Massachusetts. The first fine broadcloth was undoubt- 
edly made in Pittsfield, from the fleeces of imported Merinoes, by Arthur Scholfield. 
In 1808, he manufactured a piece of thirteen yards, which was presented to President 
Madison, who wore a suit made from it when he was inaugurated, 





THE MANUFACTURES OF LOWELL, 


The capital invested in the manufactories of Lowell on the Ist of January, 1855, 
amounted to over $14,000,000. There are fifty-two mills, running 371,838 spindles, 
and 11,407 looms, At these and other departments of the woolen and cotton manu- 
facture, 8,723 females and 4,542 males are employed. This working force produce 
weekly 2,230,000 yards of cotton cloth, 30,000 yards of woolen, 25,000 yards of car- 
peting, and 50 rugs, consuming therefor 735,000 lbs. of cotton and 90,000 Ibs. of wool. 
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LAW OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
OF THE INTEREST IN THE LIVES OF ONE'S RELATIONS OR FRIENDS. 


A father cannot insure the life of his child, or one relation or friend the life of an- 
other, unless the party has some pecuniary interest in such life, or would suffer some 
pecuniary loss by the death of such relation or friend. This is the only safe rule. If 
persons could insure the lives of their relations or friends, merely on the ground of 
friendship, or the sorrow experienced on their loss, it would tend to all the evils of 
wager policies, and be the more dangerous because persons, united by these ties, are 
naturally thrown off their guard, and much more exposed to the fraudulent designs of 
those who are inclined to take advantage of such a situation; and the guilty party is 
more likely to escape detection, for the apparent friendship tends to ward off suspi- 
cion. Therefore, where a father had insured the life of his son in which he had no pe- 
cuniary interest, it was held that he was not entitled to recover; and it being stated 
that the offices were in the habit of taking such assurances, Lord Tenterden said that, 
“if a notion prevailed that such assurances were valid, the sooner it was corrected the 
better.” 

Mr. Ellis states that the offices in England are in the custom of paying upon poli- 
cies, without regard to interest; and that so general has this custom become that, in a 
case where the executor of a party who had purchased a policy, in which the interest 
had or was about to expire, brought an action to recover back the purchase money, 
the court admitted evidence of such custom, and held that, although the defendant 
had no interest, in point of law, and the payment of the policy could not be enforced, 
yet, though the law would not enforce such payment, there may be reasonable expec- 
tation that it would be paid; and, therefore, if there was no improper concealment of 
facts, or fraud, to vitiate the sale, the purchaser could not recover. 

It has been held, however, that a wife insuring the life of her husband, need not 
prove her interest in his life; for in Reed vs. Royal Exchange Assurance Company, 
when the plaintiff’s counsel were proceeding to prove that Reed was entitled to the 
interest of a large sum of money, which went from him at his death, and, therefore, 
that the plaintiff was interested in his life, Lord Kenyon said it was not necessary, as 
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it must be presumed that every wife had an interest in the life of her husband. So, 
also, a single woman, dependent on her brother for support and education, has a suffi- 
cient interest in his life to entitle her to insure. 

In New York a special statute has been passed on this subject ; thus it was enacted, 
that “ it shall be lawful for any married woman by herself, and in her name, or in the 
name of any third person, with his assent, as her trustee, to cause to be insured, for 
her sole use, the life of her husband, for any definite period, or for the term of his 
natural life; and in case of her surviving her husband, the sum or net amount of the 
insurance becoming due and payable, by the terms of the insurance, shall be payable 
to her, to and for her own use, free from the claims of the representatives of her hus- 
band, or of any of his creditors; but such an exemption shall not apply where the 
amount of premium annually paid shall exceed three hundred dollars. In case of the 
death of the wife before the decease of her husband, the amount of the insurance may 
be made payable, after her death, to her children, for their use, and to their guardian, 
if under age.” 

In Vermont, a statute has been enacted, which is a literal transcript of the one in 
New York, with an additional clause, allowing unmarried women to insure the lives of 
their fathers or brothers to the same extent. A law of similar character has been 
passed in Rhode Island. 

These statutes, so far as regards the interest, cannot be considered as extending the 
right of effecting assurances, but merely as doing away with proof of the pecuniary 
interest in the assurances authorized by such statutes; for an insurance by one rela- 
lation or friend of the life of another, where the person for whose benefit the assur- 
ance is effected is supported by the person whose life is the subject of the assurance, 
would be legal. In all such cases, however, not coming under the statute, it would be & 
necessary to prove the pecuniary interest, ¢. ¢, that they were supported by the per- 
sons whose life is the subject of the assurance. 

An assurance, also, in such cases, would not be valid beyond the amount of pecu- 
niary aid received ; whereas, in the cases provided for by statute, the assurance would 
be valid to the extent allowed, although the aid received might be less than the amount 
of the assurance effected. 



































OF WARRANTY IN GENERAL AND ITS EFFECT. 






A warranty is a stipulation inserted in writing on the face of the policy or ona 
paper referred to therein, on the literal truth or fulfillment of which the validity of 
the entire contract depends. 

The law in regard to warranty is very strict, and the least. breach of one, however 
unimportant, releases the assurer from all liability, for it is a well-settled principle of 
insurance law, that when a thing is warranted to be of a particular nature or descrip- 
tion, it must be exactly what it is stated to be, and it makes no difference whether the 
thing be material or not. This principle has been followed in all the English and 
American cases, 

Therefore, should the assured die from some other cause not in the least connected 
with the breach of the warranty, yet the assurer is none the less discharged. It there- 
fore becomes of the utmost importance to both parties to know what declarations on 
the part of the assured are to be construed as warranties, so as to apply to such de- 
clarations the strict construction and severe effect incident to a warranty. 
















OF THE CLAUSE THAT THE ASSURED IS “IN GOOD HEALTH.” 


Under the clause that the assured is “in good health” at the time of effecting the 
assurance, a party will be entitled to recover, though he may be afflicted with some 
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infirmity, if his life be in fact a good one and he be in a reasonable state of health and 
such as to be insured on common terms. Thus, in an action on a policy made on the 
life of Sir James Ross for one year, from October, 1759, to October, 1760, warranted 
in good health at the time of making the policy, the fact was that Sir James had re- 
ceived a wound in his loins at the battle of La Feldt, in the year 1747, which had 
eccasioned a partial relaxation or palsy, so that he could not retain his urine or faeces, 
and which was not mentioned to the insurers. Sir James died of a malignant fever 
within the time of the assurance. All the physicians and surgeons who were ex- 
amined for the plaintiff swore that the wound had no sort of connection with the 
fever, and that the want of retention was not a disorder which shortened life, but he 
might, notwithstanding that, have lived to the common age of man; and the surgeon 
who opened him eaid that his intestines were all sound. There was one physician 
examined for the defendant who said the want of retention was paralytic; but being 
asked to explain, he said it was only a local palsy arising from the wound, but did 
not affect life. But, on the whole, he did not look upon him as a good life. Lord 
Mansfield said :— 

“The question of fraud cannot exist in this case. When aman makes insurance 
upon a life generally, without any representation of the state of the life insured, the 
insurer takes all the risk, unless there was some fraud in the person insuring, either 
by bis suppressing some circumstance which he knew, or by alleging what was false ; 
but if the person knew no more than the insurer, the Jatter takes the risk In this 
case there is a warranty, and whenever that is the case, it must at all events be 
proved that the party was a good life, which makes the question on a warranty much 
larger than that on a fraud. Here it is proved that there was no representation at all 
as to the state of life, nor any question asked about it, nor was it necessary. Where 
an insurance is upon a representation, every material circumstance should be men- 
tioned, such as age, way of life, &c.; but where there is a warranty, then nothing 
need be told, but it must in general be proved, if litigated, that the life was in fact a 
good one, and so it may be though he have a particular infirmity. The only question 
is, Whether he was in a reasonably good state of health, and such a life as ought to 
be insured on common terms {” 

The jury upon this direction, without going out of court, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

Again, in an action on a policy on the life of Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart., from the 1st 
of April, 1779, to the lst of April, 1780, and during the life of Eliza Edgly Ewer; 
the policy contained a warranty that Sir Simeon was about fifty-seven years of age, 
and in good health at the time the policy was underwritten. It was proved on the 
trial that although the insured was troubled with spasms and cramps from violent fits 
of the gout, yet he was in as good health when the policy was underwritten as he 
had been for a long time before ; and also that the underwriters were told that the in- 
sured was subject to the gout. 

Dr. Heberden and other physicians who were examined, proved that spasms and 
convulsions were symptoms incident to the gout. Lord Mansfield said: “The imper- 
fection of language is such, that we have not words for every different idea; and the 
real intention of parties must be found out by the subject matter. By the present 
policy the life is warranted to some of the underwriters, in health—to others, in good 
health; and yet there was no difference intended in point of fact. Such a warranty 
can never mean that a man has not the seeds of disorder. We are all born with the 
seeds of mortality in us. A man subject to the gout is a life capable of being in- 
sured, if he has no sickness at the time to make it an unequal contract.” Verdict for 
the plaintiff. 
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In an action on a policy of insurance, dated 22d November, 1802, whereby the de- 
fendants, for a certain consideration, insured the life of the plaintiff's wife, then war- 
ranted in good health, and of the description set forth in a certain certilicate signed 
and dated 9th November, 1802, it was held that declarations made by the wife, while 
lying in bed apparently ill, as to the bad state of her health, and her apprehensions 
that she could not live ten days longer, were admissible in evidence to show her opin- 
ion, who best knew the fact of the ill state of her health, at the time of effecting this 


policy. 
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NEW SCUTCHING MACHINE FOR FLAX. 


We have received from Paris, says the Belfast Mercantile Journal and Statistical 
Register, a letter from Mr. C. Merteus, of Gheel, in Belgium, commending to our notice 
a new self-acting machine for breaking and scutching flax, which he has invented and 
patented. He states in his communication, which is too long for us to translate and 
publish in extenso, that this machine is calculated to supply a want that has been felt 
for a long time past, in all flax-growing districts, of a machine capable of breaking and 
scutching flax straw without the assistance of skilled hands. The expense of employ- 
ing trained workmen for this purpose is a serious item in the preparation of flax, and 
even these have become scarce. The rapid extension of the new systems of steeping 
flax, on a large scale, in retteries, renders more important than ever the introduction 
of a self-acting machine, doing a large quantity of work, independent of workmen. 
This new break and scutching machine accomplishes all the objects required. Being 
double, it is perfectly self acting, merely requiring the flax straw to be put in on one 
side, without being broken, and the finished flax taken out at the other. From the 
moment the flax enters the machine, no further attention is necessary ; the machine 
does all, and delivers it out perfectly scutched. The single machine is employed with 
the same economy, and does not require more hands or more proportionally than the 
double machine. The only assistance necessary is one person to put in the flax, an- 
other to take it out, and some children to hand the flax to and from these persons. 
All clasps or holders for fastening the flax, or breaking machines, are dispensed with, 
so that the work is of the simplest possible kind, the attendants being all of the class 
of ordinary laborers, and the cost of scutching is thus largely diminished. The double 
machine will do, in the day of twelve hours, from forty-five to fifty-five stone, (of six- 
teen pounds each,) according to the quality of the flax. The single machine does the 
half of that quantity. They are adapted for all kinds of straw flax, whether hard or 
soft, and can be altered in a moment to suit different qualities. ‘he flax is scutched 
with perfect safety to the fiber, leaving the reed whole from end to end. It is evident 
the yield of fiber from a given quantity of straw flax must be greater than in any of 
the ordinary modes of scutching. Hardly any tow and no dust is produced by the 
machine. The power required for driving the double machine is four-horse, and half 
the power for the single machine. 

One of these machines is at the Industrial Exhibition in Paris, and may be seen 
there at work, by any of our spinners or flax merchants who are desirous of inspecting 
it. It is not for us to say whether it is superior in any respect to the machines at 
present in use, but we are always glad to have the opportunity of bringing forward 
any improvement calculated to advance the interests of the great staple trade upon 
which the prosperity of our province is so materially dependent. 
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THE IMMIGRATION SINCE 1790: A STATISTICAL ESSAY, 


BY LOUIS SCHADE, ESQ., OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It will, probably, be of much interest, in the present political struggle, to have an 
exact idea of what the immigration to this country has been, and what it has amount- 
ed to, There have been very many opinions advanced in relation to our immigration, 
and some of its statistics, although the works of men enjoying a reputation amongst 
us as statisticians, have been of such a character that they rather seemed intended to 
flatter political party spirit than to diffuse knowledge and correct ideas on the subject. 
The writer has, therefore, with great labor and care, attempted to redress this evil, by 
a compilation of tables, made up in the only way possible to ascertain the real state 
of our immigration since the first census of the United States in 1790. By compar- 
ing the result obtained with official statistics of other countries, every doubt of the 
correctness and reliability of this work will be removed. 

In 1790, the population of the United States, including white and free colored per- 
sons, was 3,231,930. If all increase from immigration had been cut off, the surplus of 
births over deaths would have constituted the only growth in our population, If we 
take, now, the census returns for 1850, we shall find the number of births to be 
548,835, and the number of deaths 271,890—confining ourselves to the white and free 
colored population. The difference being 276,945, was the increase of population for 
1850, from the excess of births over deaths. The whole population in 1850 of white 
and free colored persons was 19,987,573. The increase, therefore, from the excess of 
births over deaths, was one per cent and thirty-eight hundredths, To show that this 
per centage furnished by the returns in 1850 is reliable, we give a table, carefully 
made out, showing the per centage in a number of countries from which we have 
official returns. The table is as follows :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF POPULATION BY THE SURPLUS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS, 


Year, Country. Inhabitants, Births, Deaths, aan 
1850 United States*............ 19,987,573 548,835 271,890 1.38 
1850 England and Wales...... oe 17,927,609 593,422 368,986 1.25 
1851 France... .cccccccsccesecs 85,783,170 943,061 784,438 0.44 
TE ics cacncecctaccccgce 59,000,000 2,173,055 1,731,884 0.74 
1849 Prussia ....... oe seeseees 16,351,187 691,562 498,862 1.17 
1860 Holland .......cccsscccees 8,056,591 105,338 67,588 1.23 
1860 Belgium ........cccccees 4,426,202 120,107 92,820 0.61 
1849 Portugal...... sees eeseees 3,473,758 114,331 88,992 0.72 
1852 Saxony ........ eecccceees 1,987,882 80,822 58,739 1.08 


As might be expected, it is seen that the excess of births over deaths in the United 
States is larger than in any other country, and hence we have no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the per centage of annual increase of one and thirty-eight-hundredths as reliable. 
This furnishes us a rule to solve the problem before stated. The population in 1790 





* The United States census of 1850 gives the births and deaths of the white and free colored pop- 
ulation in one column, without any separation. Therefore, it has become necessary to include the 
free colored population in all other tables hereafter given. As to the slave population, the writer 
sees for his purpose no necessity to mention anything of it at all, as it has no connection whatever 
with the immigration, . 
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was 3,231,930. Excluding all immigration, the increase of population each year 
would be at the rate of 1.38 per cent. This increase added each year to the aggre- 
gate of the preceding year, down to 1850, will give us the population of the United 
States in 1850, as it would have been upon the illiberal policy of excluding all immi- 
gration. In the following table will be also shown what our population in 1850 would 
have amounted to if immigration had been stopped in 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, or 
1840. The calculation is a long and tedious one, but the result is mathematically cer- 
tain :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF THE WHITE AND FREE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, IF WITHOUT IMMIGRATION, SINCE THE RESPECTIVE YEARS 1790 To 1850, ArreR 
THE RATIO OF INCREASE IN 1850. 

Annual increase of Annual increase of 

the white and free the white and free 

colored population, Annual colored population, Annual 
if withoutimmi- surplusof if without immi- sp of 
gration since .790, births. gration since 1800, irths, 


8,231,930 
8,276,580 

8,821,746 

8,367,586 

3,414,058 

3,461,172 

8,508,936 

8,557,859 

3,606,450 

8,656,219 

3,706,674 4,412,884 

8,757,826 4,473,781 

3,809,684 5 4,535,519 

8,862,257 4,598,109 

8,915,556 3,25 4,661,562 

3,969,590 4,725,991 

4,124,358 4,791,209 

4,079,895 4,857,327 

4,186,197 4,924,358 

4,198,279 4,992,314 

4,251,148 5,061,207 

4,309,808 5,131,051 

4,369,288 7 5,201,859 

4,429,579 296 5,278,644 

4,490,707 5,346,409 

4,552,678 5,420,189 

4,615,504 ‘ 5,494,990 74,801 
4,679,197 5,570,820 75,830 
4,743,769 5,647,697 16,877 
4,809,233 5,724,738 17,036 
4,875,600 5,808,734 19,001 
4,942,883 § 5,888,825 80,091 
5,011,094 5,965,021 81,196 
5,080,247 6,047,333 82,317 
5,150,354 6,130,791 83,453 
6,221,428 6,215,295 84,504 
5,293,478 6,301,066 85,771 
5,366,522 6,388,020 86,954 
5,440,580 6,476,174 88,154 
5,515,659 6,565,545 89,371 
5,591,775 6,656,149 90,604 
5,668,941 6,748,008 91,854 
5,747,172 6,841,127 98,122 
5,826,482 6,985,532 94,407 
5,906,887 7,031,242 95,710 
5,988,402 7,128,278 97,031 
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Annual increase of 
the white and free 
colored population, 
if without immi- 
gration since 1790, 
6,071,041 
6,154,821 
6,239,757 
6,325,865 
6,413,161 
6,501,662 
6,591,884 
6,682,345 
6,774,561 
6,868,049 
6,962,828 
7,059,115 
7,156,530 
7,255,300 
7,855,423 
Annual increase of 
the white and free 
colored population, 
if without immi- 
gration since 1810, 
6,048,450 
6,131,918 
6,216,588 
6,302,326 
6,389,298 
6,477,470 
6,566,859 
6,657,481 
6,749,354 
6,842,495 


Annual increase of 
the white and free 
colored population, 
if without immi- 
gration since 1800. 
7,226,643 
7,326,470 
7,427,576 
7,530,076 
7,633,991 
7,739,840 
7,846,142 
7,954,418 
8,064,188 
8,175,473 
8,288,294 
8,402,672 
8,518,628 
8,636,185 
8,755,364 
Annual increase of 
the white and free 
colored population, 
if without immi- 
gration since 1820, 


Annual 
surplus of 
births. 
82,639 
83,780 
84,9386 
86,108 
87,296 
88,501 
89,722 
90,961 
92,216 
93,488 
94,779 
96,287 
97,415 
98,770 
100,123 


Annual 
surplus of 
births, 
98,370 
99,727 
101,106 
102,500 
103,915 
105,349 
106,802 
108,276 
109,770 
111,285 
112,821 
114,378 
115,956 
117,557 
119,179 


Years, 
1836 eeee ee eoeereaeeeeeee 





1849 eeeeeeeer ee eeeeeone 
1850... 


Annual 
surplus of 
births. 


Annual 
surplus of 
births, 


sorta ak, SSB E IE EAE 5 Be aE te ee pe a ie be 


1845 ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 
WOME venvesteres 


Sis Fitin deedinds we 
1849 Pee eereeseeeeereee 
DOE ckviveveddvuetéess 


6,926,921 
7,082,650 
7,129,700 
7,228,089 
7,327,836 
7,428,970 
7,531,479 
7,635,413 
7,740,781 
7,847,603 
7,955,899 
8,065,691 
8,176,997 
8,404,238 
8,520,216 
8,637,794 
8,756,995 
8,877,841 
9,000,355 
9,124,559 
9,250,477 
9,878,133 
9,507,551 
9,638,755 
9,771,769 
9,906,619 
10,048,339 
10,182,927 
10,323,451 
10,465,914 
10,610,348 


102,519 
103,934 
105,368 
106,822 
108,296 
109,792 
111,306 
114,399 
115,978 
117,578 
119,201 
120,846 
122,514 
124,204 
125,918 
127,656 
129,418 
131,204 
188,014 
134,850 
136,711 
138,597 
140,524 
142,468 
144,429 


8,100,098 
8,211,874 
8,825,197 
8,440,184 
8,556,658 
8,674,739 
8,794,449 
8,915,802 
9,038,840 
9,168,575 
9,290,032 
9,418,234 
9,548,205 
9,678,970 
9,812,539 
9,947,952 

10,085,233 

10,224,409 

10,365,505 

10,508,548 

10,653,565 

10,800,584 

10,949,632 

11,100,727 

11,253,917 

11,409,221 

11,566,668 

11,726,288 

11,888,110 

12,052,165 

12,218,484 


114,987 
116,474 
118,081 
119,711 
121,358 
128,038 
124,735 
126,457 
128,202 
129,971 
130,765 
133,569 
135,415 
137,281 
139,176 
141,096 
148,043 
145,017 
147,019 
149,048 
151,104 
153,190 
155,304 
157,447 
159,620 
161,822 
164,055 
166,819 
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Annual increase of Annual increase of 
the white and free the white and free 
colored population, Annual  cvlored population, Annual 
if without immi- surplusof if withoutimmi- surplus of 
Years. gration since 1830, births, gration since 1840, _ births, 
1830 seer eeeeeeeeeeeee 10,856,977 eeeeee e@eeeeeeer 
DOOR Sadenn cede duxe¥s¢ 11,006,803 149,826 ecueaa Sha 
11,158,696 151,898 pS GE 
11,312,656 153,990 eoneneees 
11,468,801 156,115 coencseae 
11,627,070 158,269 a eae chew 
11,787,523 160,453 oneeseese 
11,950,190 162,667 eevee ces 
12,115,102 164,912 eeceeness 
12,282,290 167,188 haancawes esas 
SUM CE iva was Adkes us 12,451,785 169,495 14,681,998 ° 
SOE Ech bh Basses’ 12,623,619 171,834 14,783,229 01,231 
BOON. GK bs cab eeie ds 12,797,824 174,205 14,985,237 202,008 
12,974,833 176,509 15,192,033 206,796 
18,163,378 179,045 15,401,683 209,550 
13,834,874 181,496 15,614,226 212,543 
18,518,895 184,021 15,829,701 216,476 
13,705,455 186,560 16,048,151 218,449 
18,895,590 189,135 16,269,615 221,464 
14,086,335 191,745 16,494,135 224,520 
14,280,726 194,891 16,721,674 227,589 


To these are to be added the results for Louisiana, (1803 ;) Florida, (1821 ;) Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Texas, and Oregon. Louisiara had, in 18038, 77,000 inhabitants, of 
which 58,000 were slaves. Florida, in 1821, had about 10,000. California and New 
Mexico, at the time of their acquisition, had about 60,000. Texas and Oregon only 
brought back into the Union citizens who had emigrated thither but a short time be- 
fore. If we put them down in 1850, after the above scale, with 200,000 white and 
free colored persons, the writer thinks he has done them more than ample justice. 


RECAPITULATION—THE UNITED STATES WOULD HAVE IN 1850. 


If without immigration since 1790 ...........6 bina'ce 7,855,423 

Addition for Louisiana, Florida, &e........ Hetsvweae a 200,000 
—_—— 7,555,423 

If without immigration since 1800 ..... ae em eee 8,755,364 

Addition for Louisiana, Florida, &c..... Ree g = 200,000 
ee 8,955,364 

If without immigraticn since 1810 10,610,843 

Se Oe TD 6 oc Sich i ic nd cbc bidtWhee ee 100,000 
—— 10,710,848 

If without immigration since 1820 12,218,484 

Addition for Florida, &e .........eeee eee PCS oe 100,000 
——~=s:112,818,484 

If without immigration since 1830 ....... Se WwkGu esses 14,280,726 

Addition for New Mexico and California ; 50,000 
cnimsiicanen :, BE BOO7R0 

If without immigration since 1840 ........ceeeeceeees 16,721,674 

Addition for New Mexico and California........ * 8 Se 50,000 
16,771,674 
They have actually, however...... 19,987,578 


This will be to many an astonishing result, but the author is well assured of the 
correctness of his statement. There may be a difference of some hundreds or thous- 
ands, but the millions cannot be altered. And in order to show how well the above 
estimates correspond with the increase of other countries, aud to remove any doubt of 
their correctness, the following table has been compiled :— 
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INCREASE OF VARIOUS EUROPEAN NATIONS SINCE THE LAST DECENNARY O¥ THE 18TH CENTURY. 


Eee BBL ccc Le, Vegeaines f lstease 2.00 per cent 
Austria Bde e's bi Caw Ree 23,500,000 
RRS res sesteaset 
Li 3! ORB Opa Aap (oo 26,000,000 
ts re 35,788.170¢ 
Prussia Diet ssbsvaxusuiwes 8,660,000 } 
“ IOGD. osc css dees 16,381,187 
Spain 197. want 10,351,075 t 
“ 14,216,219 
Sweden heavens 2,150,493 ) 
“ eeaeehe baa 8,316,585 
Sardinia, (Island,) ( 456,990 
5 - se vasketues 547.948 ¢ 
United States Se 8,231,930 
Without immigrat’n, 1850...........005 7,555,423 t 


i. ™ 


This table clearly proves the above estimates of the population of the United 
States, without immigration since 1790, to be not only a correct one, but even exhib- 
iting a higher increase than any other country. England, the highest among them all, 
is still 27 on the hundred behind the United States. 

The immigrants and their descendants number in 1850 since— 


1790. 1800. 1810. 1890. 1830. 1840. 
12,482,150 11,082,109 9,277,230 8,669,089 5,656,847 3,265,899 


To speculate on these astounding results is not the object of the author, and he 
leaves this to all those who feel an interest in these statistics, as he is convinced, that 
in the present political struggle his statements will be regarded and appreciated by 
all parties. His point of view is not so much a political as a scientific one, and there- 
fore he hopes that by all statisticians these calculations will be honored with a thor- 
ough examination. 





NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BRAZILIAN REGULATIONS IN RELATION TO SIGNALS, 
SIGNALS FROM FLAG-STAFF NEAR LIGHT HOUSE AT POINT ATALAIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF Stare, WasHineton, September 11, 1855. 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine :— 

Sir:—The Brazilian Government having communicated to the Minister of the Uni- 
ted States at Rio de Janeiro a copy of the “ Regulations in relation to signals which 
will be made from the flag-staff near the light-house at Point Atalaia, to vessels which 
arrive at that point, in waut of a pilot, for the port of the city of Belem, the capital 
of the Provinee of Para,” the said copy was transmitted to this Department for gene- 
ral information. 

A translation of these regulations has been prepared by the Department with a 
view to its official publication, but as no newspaper is of such universal circulation in 
shipping circles as your own valuable magazine, I have deemed it best for parties in- 
terested to place the translation at your disposal for publication. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. L. MARCY, 
VOL, XXXI1IIL—NO, IV. 33 
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[TRANSLATION. | 


Regulations in relation to the signals which will be made from the flag-staff near 
the light-house at Point Atalaia, to vessels which arrive at that Point, in want of a 
pilot for the port of the city of Belem, the capital of the Provinc> of Para :— 


. A white flag, with a blue cross through it. 
2. A flag, upper half red, lower half white. 
3. A flag, all blue. 

4, A flag, all red. 


No, 2 signifies that there is a pilot, and a boat to convey him to the vessel wanting 
him. 
Nos. 1 and 2. The vessel in want of a pilot will be on the lookout for him, as he is 
on the point of leaving immediately. 
Nos. 1 and 8, The vessel must wait, because it is not a suitable time for the pilot 
to go out. 
Nos. 1 and 4 The pilot requested will leave before noon. 
Nos, 2 and 1. The pilot requested will leave in the afternoon. 
Nos, 2 and 3. The pilot requested will leave before midnight. 
Nos, 2 and 4, The pilot requested will leave after midnight. 
— 8 and 1, The vessel in want of a pilot is to send a boat for him if it knows the 
ace, 
‘ Nos, 3 and 2. There is no pilot ready, and therefore you must be on the lookout for 
the signal to be made when one arrives. 


Nos. 3, 4, 3 and 4, and 4 and 3, are not included in this scheme, because they are to 
be employed in the signal regulations for vessels in distress, burning, &c., announced 
on the 6th of December, 1848. 


A white flag with a blue cross through it is a signal to show that the signals from 
Salinas are perceived at Atalaia. 

A flag, inner half white, outer half red, is the signal which a vessel wanting a pilot 
must hoist at the head of the prow. 

A flag, red and white chequered is the signal which the pilot must make to the ves- 
sel that wants him. 


Regulations for the signals which are to be made from the town of Salinas towards 
Atalaia, where the flag-staff is placed :— 


1. A flag, all white. 
2. A flag, inner half white, outer half red. 


No, 1 signifies that there is a pilot and a boat to take him on board the vessel. 
No, 2. There is a pilot, but no boat to take him on board, 
Nos, 1 and 2. There is no pilot. 


Regulations for the signals which are to be made by night from Salinas to Atalaia: 


SHIPS’ LANTERNS WITH UNCOLORED GLASSES, 


Two lights placed diagonally signifies there is a pilot. 
Two lights placed one above the other signifies there is a pilot, but no boat. 
Two lights placed on a line signifies there is no pilot. 


Night signals to be made at Atalaia to a vessel wanting a pilot :— 
SHIPS’ LANTERNS WITH RED GLASSES, 


Two lights placed diagonally signifies there is a pilot. 

Two lights placed one above the other signifies there is a pilot, but no boat. 

Two lights placed on a line signifies there is no pilot at present. 

One red light is the manner in which to acknowledge at Atalaia a signal made to it 
from Salinas by night. 

One white light is the signal by night which a vessel arriving at Atalaia, and want- 
ing a pilot, must hoist at the head of the prow. 
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REMARKS, 


Int. Those vessels which arrive at Atalaia Point, in quest of a pilot for the port of 
the city of Belem, the capital of the Province of Para, shall hoist at the head of the 
prow the flag which has been designed, and ordered to be used for that purpose by 
the proclamation of the 18th of January, 1850. 

2d, When the signal is made from Atalaia that it is not a suitable time for the pilot 
to go out, the vessel in want of him shall endeavor to bring to, (never attempting to 
cast anchor within six and seven fathoms of water,) leaving the light-house to the 
S. E,, sailing off and on, when the water is at high tide, and keeping from the land 
when the tide is low. 

8d. The vessel desiring a pilot, in order to obtain him as speedily as possible, will 
endeavor to keep itself N. W. and S. E. from the light-house. 


4th. Masters of vessels who want a pilot are to understand that it is the custom of 
the pilots to leave the interior of the harbor of the town of Salinas at high tide, which 
occurs, according to the lunar days, on shore at half past seven—and at the place where 
they are accustomed to anchor at fifteen minutes past eight. 

5th. The same masters of vessels must be careful to look out for the signals which 
may be made to them from Atalaia, and not those which are made from the town of 
Salinas for that place, keeping well in mind that the night signals from Atalaia are of 
a red light, and those of Salinas are uncolored. 


6th. The master of a vessel to whom signals are made from Atalaia ought to be 
provided with a yard, because in calm and fair weather signal flags are most conspic- 
uous therefrom. 


7th, When a vessel, in stormy or foggy weather, (day or night,) arrives at a place 
which she suspects or knows from some indications or other to be in front of Salinas 
or Alalaia, in order to call a pilot she will fire a gun, which will be answered at Ata- 
laia by another discharge. This response will be understood to mean that the vessel 
which fired the gun will wait until an opportunity offers to send her a pilot. 
A true copy, FRAN, X, BOMTEMPO. 


IRON LIGHT-HOUSES FOR THE FLORIDA COAST. 


An iron light-house to be put up on Coflin’s Patches, on the Florida coast, bas been 
constructed in Philadelphia, under the superintendence of Lieut. George C. Mead, of 
the United States Topographical Corps, who has charge of the light-house operations 
upon that dangerous coast. This light-house is one of the chain projected which 
when complete, will greatly improve the navigation of the Florida coast, as the navi- 
gator will have a succession of lights to guide him, so located that one will always be 
in sight. 

The entire height of this structure is about 150 feet. The light-house is en- 
tirely of iron, and consists of eight posts surrounding a central post. The lower 
sections of these posts are twelve inches in diameter, and each weighs about four 
tons. They are pointed at the ends, and will be driven by means of a pile-driver into 
the coral reef for eight or ten feet, affording a substantial foundation. The light- 
keeper’s house is located within the third section, and from that to the lantern, which 
is above the seventh section, aspiral staircase winds around the center post, the whole 
being inclosed with boiler plate iron. ‘The stairway is lit by windows in each section, 
The lantern is to contain a Fresnel light of the first order, and the structure, when 
complete, will be the largest iron ligbt-house in the world. 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS, 


eee 


RAILROADS IN GERMANY, 


The following table, exhibiting the names of roads, time of their completion, length 
in German miles, dividends in 1850 and 1851, and gross receipts in 1852, was com- 


piled from official sources for the Department of State :— 
When Lengthin Dividends. Reeeipis 


Names of railroads, completed. German mis, 1850. 1851. in 1852, 
Thalers, 


Berlin Potsdam ............. August 17, 1846 ‘ 34 863,230 
Berlin Anhalt...............Sept. 10, 1841 ’ 6 963,902 
Berlin Hamburg Dec. 15, 1846 1,498,000 
Berlin Stettin . -August 15, 1843 766,848 
Breslau Schwednitz F reiburg.. October 29, 1843 219,581 
Bonn Cologne..............Feb. 15, 1844 118,000 
Bergish- -Markische. SERAy Sree ’ Dec, 29, 1848 276,092 
Dusseldorf-Elberfield ....... August 38, 1841 230,579 
Cologne Minden October 165, 1847 2,375,482 
Magdeburg Leipsic August 18, 1840 750,042 
Magdeburg Halberstadt .....July 16, 1843 $48,158 
Munster Hamm ............ May 26, 1848 87,935 
Magdeburg Wittenberge.....August 5, 1849 240,492 
Lower Silesia line Sept. 1, 1846 2,026,555 
Lower Silesia branch line....August 8, 1846 88,916 
Neisse Brieg............ ...Nov, 26, 1848 71,5388 
Upper Silesia line October 38, 1846 1,302,347 
yaad Ww ilhelm’ s line October 1, 1847 98,184 
October 15, 1843 780.646 

.-October 65, 1849 87,703 

Stargard Posen............. August 10, 1848 277,144 
Thuringian line 2 =—20, 1846 908,500 
Wilhelm’s line Jan, 1, 1847 223,684 


Art OH OO CD OATH MTT HMMS HON 


Florins. 
6,953,578 
1,972,921 

152,417 

497,118 

715,821 
$ Thalers- 
Westphalian line ........... October 1, 1850 10. “ os 155,150 
Leipsic Dresden ............April 7, 1839 6 6 756,552 
Frederick Wilhem’s N, line...March 380, 1848 ‘ ea ss 303,407 
Mecklenberg ......2.c00e0. ROG: 10.8  «. ow 273,646 
Altona: Kiel »pt. 9,18 , 842,564 
Gluckstadt-Elmshoim........July 19,1845 2.5 a o% 86,336 
Rendsburg Neumunster ......Sept. 18, 1845 ! id oe 114,346 
Lubeck- Buch October 16, 1851 on ‘is 109,646 

For the year ending the 80th of November, 1852, the traffic and receipts on the 
Vienna-Gloggnitz line have been, passengers, 1,601,668 ; centimes of goods, 5,613,744 ; 
and receipts, 2,089,610 florins, On the Vienna-Gloggnitz line for the year ending 
30th November, 1851—passengers, 1,427,553 ; centimes of goods, 5,360,620; receipts, 
1,918,566 florins. 

On the Vienna-Bruck line for the year ending 30th November, 1852—passengers, 
146,055; centimes of goods, 691,349; receipts, 166,124 florins. On the Vienna 
Bruck line for the year ending November 30th, 1851—passengers, 130,444 ; centimes 
of goods, 623,104 ; receipts, 155,799 florins. 

A German mile is equal to 4.60 English miles ; a thaler is equal to 69 cents ; and 
a florin is equal to 46 cents. 


Emperor Ferdinand’s N. line. .Jan. 6, 1838 
Vienna-Gloggnitz .. .-May 29, 1841 
Vienna- Bruck Sept. 13, 1846 
Taunus line..... as sept. 11, 1839 
Palatine Ludwig's line.......August 1, 1849 


IDDwn 
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DISCIPLINE ON BOARD STEAMERS AND SHIPS. 


Taking our accustomed ease one morning some weeks ago, says a correspondent, in 
our barber’s shop, we overheard the following, as it fell from the lips of one of our 
most distinguished American poets :— 


“Tam of the firm opinion that if there had been on board the Arctic—as I con- 
tend should be the case on every steamship that crosses the Atlantic—the discipline 
of a man-of-war, that dreadful calamity, at least in part, might have been avoided. 

“Tt was the lack of authoritative concert between the captain and his officers, and 
the officers and the crew, which at the outset led to the deplorable event. 

“ When the steamer Princeton, Captain Stockton, had made a portion of a pleasure 
excursion down the Potomac, you will remember that in firing a salute with the ‘big 
gun,’ it burst, and destroyed several precious lives, among others that of the then 
Secretary of the Navy. Now, I have it from the very best authority—that of Com- 
modore Stockton himself—that when the gunners had fired the piece and witnessed 
its terrible effects, they resumed their position amidst the carnage it had created, nor 
did they move from it until ordered to do so by their commander. Can it be doubted 
that obedience and discipline such as this might have saved our unfortunate ocean 
steamer !” 

“ But,” interposed the hearer, “ is it certain that any discipline could have saved all 
the passengers ?” 

“T don’t know what others may think, but for myself I have not the slightest doubt 
of it. Let me mentioa a circumstance which once occurred on Lake Champlain, and 
of which I myself was an eye-witness :— 

“I was on board the steamer Burlington—this was some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago—commanded by Capt. Sherman, one of the most careful, the most method- 
ical, the most exact captains that ever trod a steamer’s deck. Everybody knows, 
who ever traveled with him, that there never was seen a speck of dirt about his boat 
as big as a pea; that his directions were given in a tone so low that they were seldom 
heard save by those to whom they were especially addressed ; and generally they 
were indicated by a merely subdued hiss or whistle. 

“On the occasion of which I speak, the steamboat had approached the middle of 
the widest part of the lake, somewhere, if I recollect rightly, in the neighborhood of 
Plattsburg, when a circle of smoke was seen issuing from around the smoke-pipe. 
The alarm instantly arose : ‘ The boat is on fire! the boat is on fire !’ 

“Trushed to the saloon, where several ladies who were of the pleasure party to 
which I myself was attached, were assembled in a state of great fear. Ladies, I said, 
don’t be alarmed ; I know Capt. Sherman, and his prudence, energy, and determina- 
tion so well, that although it is certain that the boat has caught fire, yet I consider 
your lives as safe as if you were in your own parlors. 

“Meantime there was no bustle, no loud orders, no shouting or disorder upon the 
deck; and when I returned to it, I found two lines of men, all of the crew, passing 
full, and receiving empty buckets in return, and in fifteen minutes the fire, which had 
reached considerable headway, was entirely extinguished. An hour or two after, 
when all excitement in relation to the fire had subsided, as I met the captain on deck 
I ventured to ask him: Captain Sherman, will you tell me how it was that you were 
enabled to preserve such perfect order among your crew, and to put out a fire so 
speedily which had gained such headway ¢” 

“Oh, yes!” replied the captain; “the whole thing is very simple and easily ex- 
plained. It all consists in being prepared for such an emergency. Now, I have re- 
hearsed the very scene which you have witnessed to-day more than fifty times with 
my men, on the deck of this boat.” 
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“ And there,” said Mr. H——, “ was seen the benefit of discipline. Suppose that 
the men on board the Burlington had been running hither and thither, without con- 
cert and without confidence, frightening others and only anxious to save themselves: 
what would have been the result? The boat would have been destroyed to a cer- 
tainty.” 

Is not this worthy of imitation ? 


De eee 


STATISTICS OF THE RAILROADS OF MAINE, 


We are indebted to Jonn A. Poor, Esq., editor of the State of Maine, one of the 
best commercial journals in the country, for the following tables showing the opera- 
tions of the railroads of Maine in 1850, 1858, and 1854 :— 


1850. 
No. of Receipts for Receipts 
Length. Cost. passengers. passengers, for freight. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence... 47 $2,244,814 151,100 $83,528 $54,052 
Androscoggin and Kennebec. 55 1,621,878 79,492 58,208 $4,053 
Kennebec and Portland .... 1,000,000 96,964 60,424 19,562 
Portland, Saco, & Portsmouth 1,313,000 188,564 192,443 86,593 
Bangor and Piscataquis .... 850,000 $5,000 14,000 4,800 
Buckfield Branch.......... 2 120,000 5,882 2,653 
Calais and Baring.......... 120,000 ive Ge 
York and Cumberland 860,000 5,000 





507,002 $412,501 $154,010 


No.of Receiptsfor Receiptsfor Other 
Length. Cost. pas’pgers, passengers, freight. sims. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence... 149 $5,306,720 161,354 $180,475 $167,788 $17,869 
Androscoggin and Kennebec . 55 2,030,140 110,784 79,805 68,170 6,594 
Androscoggin 815,865 20,747 9,168 9,555 428 
Bangor and Piscataquis ‘ 138,918 72,178 28,269 18,911 1,957 
Calais and Baring 3.0 «217,255 =: 14,554 1,361 25,675 1,001 
Kennebec and Portland 72} 2,520,981 241,671 184482 34,628 17,941 
Machiasport . 74 100,000 9,715 100 
Portland, Saco, & Portsmouth. 51 1,808,395 187,808 658,197 16,061 
York and Cumberland 748,609 85,170 18,905 
Buckfield Branch. . bse ens 


404 12,681,878 919,106 600,988 411,495 
1854. 

Atlantic and St. Lawrence... 149 $6,019,929 185,105 $153,616 $296,890 $20,141 
Androscoggin and Kennebec... 55 2,196,384 129,045 97,615 78,646 2,091 
Androscoggin 20 348,817 22,2385 18916 . 15,145 334 
Bangor and Piscataquis 18 178,238 76,980 26344 18,867 177 
Calais and Baring 6 277,770 16,720 1,420 29,060 1,160 
Kennebec and Portland ...... 724 2,618,410 268,992 160,531 46,716 10,100 
Machiasport 74 100,000 7,000 200 
Portland, Saco, & Portsmouth. 51 1,315,976 284,635 202,592 62,838 6,904 
York and Cumberland 18 765,018 82,640 16,348 14,864 

Buckfield Branch............ 12 





eeeeee eeeeee 





404 18,759,988 1,066,352 672,392 687,888 41,017 
It will be seen by the above that in 1850 Maine had 227 miles of railway in opera- 
tion, costing $7,119,692, carrying 595,721 passengers, for which it received $412,501, 
and 131,916 tons of freight, receiving therefor $154,010. The total receipts of the 
railways of Maine for 1850 was $566,511, 
In 1854 the railways of Maine had cost $15,000,000. They carried 1,066,852 pas 
sengers, and the total receipts for 1854 $1,280,312. 
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AMERICAN STEAMBOATS, 


{FROM MADAME FONTENAY’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA.] 

“Tf the first and most constant need of an Englishman is to exalt his country; of a 
Frenchman to boast of his person; of an Italian to boast of his singing; of a Spaniard 
to be jealous ; of a Russian to swagger—the first and most constant need of an Ameri- 
can is assuredly to act, or better, to transport himself from one extremity to the other 
of his vast country. In fact there is not a people in the world who travel as much 
and with as little preparation as the Americans. They start on a journey of four 
thousand kilometers as we do from Paris to Rouen, I should say more: they do not 
even take the trouble to carry a trunk on their longest voyages, The clothing which 
they have on their backs the day of departure suffices them, save stopping at the first 
city, and at the first store on the way replacing the cast-off clothing which they throw 
to winds on the road, giving thus to their peregrinations the lively impulsion charac- 
terized by these words, ‘Go ahead !'—en avant ! 

“The life aboard the steamboats, although not so varied, has none the less real 
charms. Who has not heard of those magnificent boats navigating Lake Erie, the 
Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, or the St. Lawrence? Boats which cost sometimes 
a million of francs, and which earn in a season of six months as high as two hundred 
and fifty thousand francs of profit for their owners. The Eclipse, which plies between 
Louisville and New Orleans, is nearly three hundred feet long. The interior is of a 
magnificence incredible in France ; the ladies’ saloon, also that of the gentlemen, sur- 
passes in richness and elegance the most splendid boats of England. The Eclipse con- 
tains about two hundred chambers and five hundred beds. On the panels of the door 
of each chamber is painted with care, and sometimes with art, a view taken on the 
borders of the Ohio or Missouri. The decorations, sculpture, and tapestry, have ming- 
led their marvels of beauty and painting. Around the steamboat, which resembles a 
floating palace, there is an exterior gallery, from which the traveler may admire the 
plantations which border the river. 

“The table and the service are in unison with all this splendor. It is not rare to see 
the inhabitants of Kentucky, of Indiana, and Missouri, embark at Louisville, Cairo, or 
St. Louis, destined to New Orleans, where they stop some days, and afterward re- 
mount to the point of departure, having thus remained three weeks on the rivers, sole- 
ly for the pleasure of being some time away from home, and to change constantly the 
perspective, without leaving their comfortable temporary home. The distractions 
which are encountered on board these steamboats, are all that Americans demand, 
To smoke, to drink, to talk, to gamble, that is the life of the men; as for the women, 
they read, embroider, or play on the piano of their saloon unpublished airs. Nowhere 
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THE “GREAT EASTERN * STEAMSHIP, 


A gentleman of New Bedford, who recently visited the ship yard of Messrs. Scott, 
Russell & Co., in London, has furnished the following memoranda of the dimensions of 
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the stupendous iron steamship now building in that place for the Australian trade, 
and which is expected to be launched about next Christmas :— 


Fo. 


The hull measures in length 675 feet, greatest breadth of beam 83 feet; depth of 
hold 63 feet. The hull, even with the upper deck, is to be iron plate; and from the 
keel to eight feet above the water line, she will be double, or two hulls one within the 
other, leaving thirty-six inches space within the walls. The hull is built in ten water- 
tight compartments, sixty feet each, all of iron an inch in thickness, with two longitu- 
dinal iron walls extending the whole Jength of the ship. Her bottom is flat, four- 
teen feet on either side of the keel. Her capacity by measurement is 25,000 tons ; 
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draft twenty feet, and when loaded thirty feet. She has four decks, and saloons to 
accommodate 600 first-class, and 1,800 second class passengers, and 10,000 troops. 

Her engine will be of three thousand horse power, with four cylinders, each of which 
will require 35 tons of melted metal, and when clean will weigh about 30 tons each ; 
20 flue boilers 6 by 30 feet in length. Her engines are low pressure, and will give 
motion to side wheels or paddles, and screw propeller. The engine, when put toge- 
ther, will be 54 feet in height. The weight of her machinery will be about 3,000 tons, 
hull 10,000; making an aggregate of about 13,000 tons of iron employed in her con- 
struction. 

The “Great Eastern” will be rigged with six masts with fore-and-aft sails, and it is 
expected will be capable of a speed of from eighteen to twenty knots—enabling her 
to make the passage from London to Australia in thirty days, and to return by way 
of Cape Horn in an equal time. She is building by a company at an estimated cost 
of £400,000, or $2,000,000; and when completed will be launched broadside to the 
water. Her architect is I. K. Brunel, and about 500 men are now employed upon 
her in various departments. 





MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





THE RELATION OF MERCHANTS TO NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE, 


The eloquent and appropriate remarks below were published in the “ Philadelphia 
Merchant,’ a few days before the seventy-ninth anniversary of our American indepen- 
dence—a festival which in the highest sense, is associated with the establishment of 
great principles and the performance of great deeds. In these remarks we trace the 
mind and style of an able and eloquent divine, Rev. Henry Bacon, of Philadelphia. 

“The vast variety of journals in our country, representing every phase of the Amer- 
ican mind, will present, each from its own point of view, the meaning of this festival; 
for so grand were the purposes and so far-reaching the principles for which our fathers 
contended, that whatever may be the social, political, moral, or religious standpoint 
which we take, American Independence assumes a commanding importance. Brought 
as we are, by the purposes of our paper, into constant contact with mercantile life, it 
is natural for us to look on the commercial view of this great matter. American In- 
dependence was a great piece of Business, as well as a mighty War; and the first and 
most difficult work to be accomplished was, the culture of self-denial, which, in the 
spirit of a noble patriotism, could lay all the interests of trade, all the revenues of 
commerce, all the accumulations of fortune, on the altar of freedom. Merchants rule 
the cities ; from the cities goes out into the rural towns the awakening power of patri- 
otism; and when the first stroke is given to the ‘thunder-drum’ yet to be ‘heard 
round the world,’ it is in obedience to the key-note of Liberty given in the city, where 
the sacrifices involved in the War are most clearly seen and most speedily felt. 

“Military skill and undaunted courage had their place in the stupendous achieve- 
ment of our national Independence. Withered be the hand that would pluck a single 
jaurel from the warrior’s brow—that would tarnish the honor due Washington and his 
unparalleled companions in the bloody field. They were men who did a Divine work 
in a providential era, and did it well—so well that the very instinct of the American 
now is, that he was born to lead in the best achievements possible to our race. But 
while giving unlimited honor to the heroes of the camp and the battle-field, we ask 
that due consideration be given to the Business that lay behind all this—the mercan- 
tile machinery, so to speak, which mightily aided the transcendent achievement that 
enabled Washington to resign his command under skies of victory and in paths of 
laurels, That was a stern battle which was fought where supplies were to be secured 
and crippled and confused finances were to he managed. The mighty deeds of Robert 
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Morris were less apparent as great victories than a startling battle, and yet what 
stupendous issues were made dependent on his wonderful art in almost creating 
money at many a fearful crisis!’ Mercantile tact had its part in the splendid achieve- 
ment of American Independence as truly as military skill and unshaken bravery, and 
this will yet be exhibited in clearer lines than history has been wont to record it. 
Admirably has one of our own merchants, in his late report as president of the Mer- 
chant Fund Society, said of the Merchant—‘ His peculiarity is, that he is the repre- 
sentative and exponent of credit in this and every commercial country. His business, 
his fortune, his capital, must. suffer, when from any cause, or combination of causes, 
the monetary condition of the country is disturbed. It is the commercial profession 
which first feels, and must chiefly bear the shock. Against this, as a breakwater, every 
wave beats and expends its force; while behind this barrier many a bark, which other- 
wise would be wrecked, may lie at safe and peaceful anchorage, 

“How important it is that this fact should be duly appreciated! The credit, the 
honor, the influence, of the merchants of our Revolutionary era, threw up many a 
barricade behind which the brave military fought with hopeful valor. When the pres- 
ent was chaotic and the future was darkness, mercantile power touched springs of 
hope and a new sun seemed born in the heavens; and to those who may need to look 
first beyoud American history, in order to see how vital are the monetary concerns of 
a nation, before they can see what honor is due beyond the camp, have only to open 
Allison’s Introduction to his continuation of his History of Modern Europe, in connec- 
tion with his Essays, and study his working of the great problem of Money and An- 
cient Rome. But such need only to look into the records of the English Parliament 
for a few months past, and read in the revelations of the ‘ Roebuck Committee, what 
is the necessity for Business aceomplishments—tact, energy, promptitude—in union 
with the forces in the field, to give success to arms that won Waterloo. The Merchant 
in his plain dress—with no train of attendants or attractive show—going quietly, yet 
with energy, about his business of finance and supplies, in the time of war, can never 
expect to win the applause which waits on the victorious general, yet he holds as 
many of the essentials to success as the warrior. 

“ As were the relations of the Merchant to the final achievement of American In- 
dependence, such are they now to the maintenance of our national success, our accu- 
mulating superiority. In the forthcoming volume of ‘ Mercantile Biographies, by the 
accomplished editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, a memoir of the Hon. James Gore 
King will doubtless have a prominent place. Let that biography be read, and see 
there the relations of the merchant to the real independence of the country—the stim- 
ulus to industry, to inventive achievement—the support of education, and the promo- 
tion of religion, the dispensing of large-handed charity: we mean the healthy condi- 
tion of the monetary affairs of the country. 

“But not only upon the few foremost merchants, but upon the many less prominent, 
does the real independence of the country rest—men who, amid the noise and bustle 
of trade, confessing by their labor to the necessity for effort, are 

‘Richer than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk.’ 
The greatest need just now is to turn the tide of feeling away from aspiration for po- 
litical office, to the essential toil of real business life. The most fatal thing in the 
present aspect of our nation is, the vastness of the number of men who are eager to 
live on the public treasury—who deem all methods of drawing means therefrom per- 
fectly justifiable, and whose consciences seem to be of an exceedingly spongy nature 
Such are no helps to the great work of America. They may talk of ‘ the plodding 
man of trade’ in derision, but they scorn the hand that feeds them, and are blind to 
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the real greatness to which this ‘ plodding’ may lead. So far as real manhood is con- 
cerned—the real progress which the genius of our nation demands of each of her sons, 
these would be mere leeches, are but as a gate that moves only as its hinges are 
moved by an independent hand. 

“The coming of the ‘glorious Fourth’ should be hailed with moral admiration of 
the self-denial, toil, and suffering, which glorified the spirits who achieved our inde- 
pendence, and with a resolute purpose to do each his part in the work of n°tional 
progress. Mercantile life has as truly its manifold relations to this great work as 
statesmanship, and by indolence and craft in the counting-room or store, national in 
terests may be imperilled, as by bad diplomacy or wicked legislation.” 


See ae a ee el 


FABRICATED TRADE MARKS, 
[FROM THE MERCANTILE JOURNAL AND STATISTICAL REGISTER, BELFAST. } 

Our readers will recollect that we have frequently called their attention to the se- 
rious falling off which has taken place of late years in the character of American 
flour, owing either to carelessness or fraud in the inspection, inferior qualities having 
been systematically branded and sold as extra superfine, to the great loss of the pur- 
chaser, and the character of the country in which such unprincipled transactions oc- 
curred. In our last remarks on this subject we strongly recommended our American 
friends to endeavor to get rid of the system of “inspection” altogether, in which case 
every miller would be obliged to pay proper attention to the character of his manu- 
facture, as upon it, and upon it alone, would his reputation and success as a miller de- 
pend. To furnish a case in point, as we have then showed, we have only to call the 
recollection of our friends to the period when all the flaxseed imported here had to 
pass through an inspector’s hands before being offered for sale, but which system was 
abolished about twenty-eight or thirty years ago, owing to its being found not to an- 
swer the purpose for which it was intended, that of securing to the farmer sound and 
pure sowing seed ; not from any fault on the part of the inspector, but from its being 
found that the same casks were frequently used, besides other modes adopted, even of 
a worse description, to evade the vigilance of the inspecting officer. 

We are sorry to find that there are as yet no symptons of improvement on the part 
of our American friends, a circumstance which we regret exceedingly, as a persever- 
ance in such a questionable mode of doing business will be the means of forcing 
us to seek for flour in other quarters, where the first principles of Commerce are bet- 
ter appreciated. We extract the following excellent remarks, taking a more extended 
and general view of the system of trade marks, from the London Journal of Com- 
merce :— 

“ Among the many dishonest trade practices and systems of fraud which prevail, 
there is, perhaps, none which is carried out on a more extensive scale than the imita- 
tion of popular articles of consumption and manufacture, both for home and foreign 
consumption. It is, however, to foreign markets that these are mostly shipped, and 
trade marks on goods for export are forged to a most unheard-of extent. It is only 
lately that steps have been taken to put a stop, in America and the colonies, to this 
‘dishonest practice. The rigid enforcement of the law against counterfeiting trade 
marks is essential not only to the pecuniary interests of merchants, and the character 
of our traders, but also, in some degree, to the sanitary interests of the public. In 
London, it may be remembered, there was recently seized a large quantity of spuri- 
ous ale. It contained very vile ingredients, and the bottles were fraudulently labeled 
‘ Alsopp’s Ale, being intended for export to New York. The guilty parties were 
prosecuted for counterfeiting the labels and trade marks, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment to hard labor. This is a severer penalty than that prescribed 
by the law of the State of New York, enacted in 1850, by which knowingly forging 
or counterfeiting, or causing to be forged or counterfeited, trade marks of any kind is 
punishable by imprisonment in the county jail for a period not exceeding six months. 
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There is also a clause in that act, (session law, 1850, pp. 197-98,) making the party 
having ‘in his possession any die, plate, engraving, or printed label, stamp, or wrapper 
representation, likeness, similitude, copy, or imitation of the private stamp, wrapper, 
or label, for the purpose of assisting in the sale of imitated goods,’ &c., equally guilty 
with the manufacturer and vendor, and subject to the same punishment. It is well 
known that almost every article of merchandise possessing a high reputation in this 
country is extensively imitated in America. Being apt and cunning, the universal 
Yankee nation, we are told by one of their own trade organs, tries its hand at decep- 
tion, and hence imitative Champagne, Sheffield cutlery, Rowland’s macassar, Cognac 
brandy, Worcestershire sauce, Belgium cloths, Burton ales, Irish linens, French silks, 
Scotch shawls, and a thousand other things, are manufactured there, and sold as the 
‘real originals, 

“The law on this subject, and the cases bearing upon it, have occasionally been al- 
luded to; but some recent decisions which have been given may be adverted to here 
for the benefit of traders and merchants, In the Court of Common Pleas, in the case 
of Alleroft vs. Culverwell, the plaintiffs, the successors of Dent & Co., the celebrated 
glove mannfacturers, recovered £200 damages for an infringement of their trade 
mark, inferior gloves having been spuriously stamped with their distinguishing mark. 
Mr. Holloway obtained an injunction in the Rolls Court in November, 1850, against 
his brother for fraudulently copying the labels, direction papers, &c., of his pots and 
boxes of pills and ointment. In November, 1854, Mr. Lent, the great Staley Bridge 
manufacturer, obtained a perpetual injunction, with costs, in the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, restraining two native houses from using a fabricated mark for stamping 
grey shirtings of an inferior character, so as to lead persons to believe they were gen- 
uine, It was given in evidence, that by means of this practice second class goods 
were constantly sold for those of a superior quality. This decision is stated to have 
an astonishing effect upon the bazaar dealers in India. A case or two of this natare, 

rosecuted with effect, does wonders in stoppirg the wholesale system of fraudulent 
imitations, So general had the practice become in India that it was common, when 
wines were bottled by native coopers, for the question to be put, whether the bottles 
should be sealed with the seal of Burdon & Gray, White, or Shaw, &c. The Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company obtained an injunction in the New York Court, in 1849, 
against Spear & Ripley, to restrain them from using their trade marks on tickings, 
The mark was an oval, with the letters ‘A. C. A” below the center, and surrounded 
by a vignette in red. A motion to dissolve the injunction was subsequently argued 
and denied; the judge, however, reserving the question of the right of the company 
to the letters ‘A. C. A.) unless united with the vignette. A decree has since been 
made, establishing the right of the company to the whole trade mark, and also to the 
letters ‘A. C. A.. whether in combination or by themselves. The courts, both of this 
country and of the United States, will now issue injunctions, not only against copying 
trade marks, but also against what was formerly often done—imitating them with a 
slight difference. A case was decided in 1854, where an action was brought in the 
Superior Court of Connecticut by Messrs. J. & P. Coats, of Paisley, Scotland, against 
the Wellington Thread Company, of Tolland County, Connecticut, for an infringement 
of the labels used on the spools. They were in the habit of using a label in black 
and gilt, with the following, amongst other words and figures, printed thereon—‘ J. & 
P. Coats, best six cord, 200 yards” The Wellington Company imitated this mark by 
making it appear as ‘ Coats’ best six cord, 200 yards’ An injunction was granted by 
the Superior Court against the Wellington Company, to prevent the further use of the 
‘false and simulated wrappers on the thread, under the penalty of £2,000, and the 
defendants had to pay the costs of the suit. 

“The more generally and universally this subject of fraudulent imitations of trade 
marks is discussed, the more likely is the practice to be put an end to, and private 
and public interests protected thereby. A jury of business men will almost invariably 
convict for such an offense, and it is but right that ingenuity, skill, and outlay should 
be protected. The names of firms become, in the course of time, popular and cele- 
brated from their identification with peculiar articles, and the forgery of these, the 
trading on another man’s credit, the filching of his good name by some unprincipled 
adventurer, in order to deceive the public and enrich himself, is base and criminal in 
the extreme, and demands the rigorous application of the law. Almost all commercial 
bations have now joined in reprobating such proceedings, and legislating for the re- 
dress of the wrong by inflicting damages and levying penalties of various kinds; and 
the good sense of the public, and of all honest-minded traders, agree in the necessity 
for carefully guarding private interests of this kind.” 
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FIRST BOOKS IN AMERICA, 


It is a remarkable fact that in a year after the first printing press was established 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, or in 1640, an American book was issued from it, (be- 
ing the first published in what are now the United States,) which was soon after re- 
printed in England, where it passed through no less than eighteen editions, the last 
being issued in 1754; thus maintaining a hold on English popularity for one hundred 
and fourteen years. This was the “Bay Psalm Book.” It passed through twenty- 
two editions in Scotland, where it was extensively known, the last bearing date 1759; 
and as it was reprinted without the compiler enjoying pecuniary benefit from its 
sale, we have irrefutable proof that England pirated the first American book, being in 
reality the original aggressor in this line. 

This first American work enjoyed a more lasting reputation, and had a wider cir- 
culation than any volume since, of American origin, having passed in all through 
seventy editions—a very remarkable number for the age in which it flourished. Suc- 
cess attended the colonial press, and in 1663 the first Bible printed in America was 
published at Cambridge. It was unlawful to print an English version of the Scrip- 
tures—that right being a monopoly enjoyed by privilege and patent in England. The 
oue printed in Massachusetts was Elliott’s famous Indian Bible; and although fifteen 
hundred copies were struck off, they are now quite rare and “sealed books,” as the 
tongue in which they are written is literally a “dead language,” the tribe and all 
who had a knowledge of the dialect being long extinct, Elliott’s work is unique, be- 
ing at once a monument to his piety, perseverance, and learning. Its literary suc- 
cessor was Newman’s Concordance of the Scriptures. This was compiled by the light 
of pine knots in a log cabin, in one of the frontier settlements of Massachusetts. It 
was the first of its kind, and for more than a century was admitted to be the most 
perfect, holding its place in public esteem until superseded by Cruden’s, which it 
suggested. 

PARIS FUEL SHOPS, 

The fuel with which to cook a dinner in Paris costs nearly as much as the dinner 
itself. Fuel is very scarce, and the American is surprised to find shops all over the 
city, fitted up with shelves like those in shoe stores, upon which is stored wood, split 
up in pieces about the size of a man’s finger, and done up in bundles, as matches were 
in the days of the tinder-box, steel, and flint: they are about the size of a bunch of 
asparagus. These little bundles sell at from two to six sous, Larger sticks are bun- 
dled up in the same way, and sell at a frightful price. Charcoal is sold by the weight, 
and hard coal being nearly as expensive as wood, can be bought in the smallest quan- 
tity at any of these fuel shops. The windows of these shops are often decorated with 
a curtain or inside shutter, upon which split wood and round wood are printed to 
represent the bundles sold within. 


HOW TO MAKE JUJUBE PASTE. 


The jujube plant has been recently introduced into this country. The following re- 
cipe for making jujube paste is furnished by the United States Patent Office :— 


“Take jujubes, one pound, and water, two quarts; boil half an hour, strain with ex- 
pression, settle, decant the clear, and clarify with white of eggs; add a strained solu- 
tion of gumarabic, six pounds in four quarts of water, and to the mixture six pounds 
of white sugar; gently evaporate, at first constantly stirring, and afterwards without 
stirring, till reduced to the consistence of soft extract; add orange-flower water, six 
ounces, and place the 7 in a vessel of boiling water. In twelve hours carefully re- 
move the scum, pour the matter into slightly-oiled tin molds.” 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1—Theism: the Witness of Reason and Nature to an All-wise and Beneficent 
Creator. By Joun Tuttock, D. D., Priveipal and Primarius Professor of Theology 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 12mo, pp. 431. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 


Mr. Barnett, a benevolent merchant of Aberdeen, Scotland, among other acts of 
liberality, bequeathed certain sums to be expended at intervals of forty years, in the 
shape of two premiums, inciting to the discussion of the evidences of religious truth, 
and especially to the consideration and confirmation of the attributes of Divine Wis- 
dom and Goodness, The writer of this essay received the second premium of £500, 
the judges who decided on its merits having been Mr. Isaac Taylor, Henry Royles, 
and the Rey, Padre Powell. The writer, it seems, kept very prominently in view the 
anti-theistic tendencies of our time, especially as manifested in the form of Positiveism, 
Materialistic Pantheism, in the shape of Positive Philosophy, has assumed a dignity 
and importance which invest it with a new character, and require a new and more 
comprehensive mode of treatment. Miss Martineau’s recent translation of Comte’s 
great work, and Mr. G. H. Lewis’ popular exposition of Positiveism, give additional 
significance to the purpose of Dr, Tullock’s prize essay. 


2—A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With 
a Selection from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austen. In two volumes. 12mo., pp. 
371 and 511. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

It is ten years since the decease of this talented and independent preacher. The 
public have had but brief sketches and small recollections of his noble and Christian 
life. His biography and letters will therefore be welcomed by all who love a record 
of the truly good. The memoir in the first volume by his daughter beautifully por- 
trays his domestic life, and a large portion of the book is filled with his witty and 
brilliant sayings. The other volume contains a large collection from his correspond- 
ence, edited by Mrs. Austen. Both books are exceedingly interesting. The London 
Leader has said most truly, “ that a more lovely picture has seldom been presented to 
the world than that of this brave and bright creature, so rich in wit, humor, high 
animal spirits, inexhaustible kindliness, manly independence, sagacious good sense. 
ae read this book is a moral tonic. It is a lesson in life, It makes us happier and 

etter.” 


8.—Pen Pictures of the Bible. By the Rev. Cuantes Bercner. With an Introduc- 

tion by Harriet Beecher Stowe. First Series. 18mo., pp. 315. New York: J.C. 

Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The first of a series of books designed to interest young readers in the study of the 
Old Testament. Mrs. Stowe does not look upon the books of the Old Testament as 
mere literary fragments of a rude and barbarous age, of no more value than any 
other literary writings of ancient time, but regards them as the electric principle to 
the germs of liberty. The author has paraphrased some of the most interesting 
stories of the Bible, aud rendered them attractive to children. 


4—Diseipline of Sorrow. By Rev. Witu1am G. Extor, D. D., of St. Louis. Boston: 

American Unitarian Association, 

Under this title, one of the most affectionate of pastors and best-beloved of preach- 
ers has issued a little book in four chapters—* Preparation, Trial, Weakness and 
Strength, Compensation.” Its recommendations are, that it is written from a full 
heart, in a cheering tone, and with a child-like trust; so small that it can easily be 
slipped into one’s pocket, it offers all the suggestions that Christian sympathy can 
prompt and the struggling heart can crave. 
5.—The Illustrated Manners Book. A Manual of Good Behavior and Polite Ac- 

complishments. 18mo., pp. 502. New York: Leland, Clay & Co. Stringer & 

Townsend. 

A book that will amuse the reader, if it does not reform or improve his manners, 
The numerous illustrations are rather comical caricatures of the manners of “ polished 
society.” 
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6.—Lectures, delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association in Exeter Hall, 

London, from November, 1854, to February, 1855. 12mo., pp. 500. New York: 

Carter & Brothers. 

We noticed some months since the publication of the series of lectures delivered 
before the same association for 1853-4. That was the ninth annual series that has 
been delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association, but the first republished 
in this country. The present volume contains thirteen lectures. Somme idea of their 
character may be gathered from the titles of the topics discussed, and the names of 
their eminent authors, as follows:—1, On the Origin of Civilization, by the Arehbishop 
of Dublin. 2. Labor, Rest, and Recreation, by Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 3. Popu- 
lar Fallacies, by Rev. William Landels. 4. The Glory of the Old Testament, by Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, M. A. 5, Philosophy of the Atonement, by Rev. Thomas Archer. 6. 
Man and bis Maker. 17. The Intelligent Study of the Holy Scriptures, by Henry Al- 
ford, B.D. 8. Constantinople and Greek Christianity, by Rev. Richard Burgess, B. D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul. 9. Agents in the Revival of the Last Century. 10. God's 
Heroes and the World’s Heroes, by Rev. J. H. Gurney, M. A., Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone. 11. The Dignity of Labor, by Rev. Newman Hall, B. A,, Surrey Chapel. 
12. Ragged Schools, by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D. 18. Opposition to Great Inven- 
tions and Discoveries, by Rev. Samuel Martin, Westminster Chapel. The lectures, it 
will be seen, are well calculated to promote moral thoughtfulness and living earnest- 
ness in young men. 


7.—The Iroquois; or the Bright Side of Indian Character. By Minyte Mynrrte. 
12mo,, pp. 318. New York: Appleton & Brothers. 

This work has evidently been prepared with much research and care. The writer 
has consulted the various works of the antiquarian, the historian, and the scholar ; but 
not there alone, she has become acquainted and resided with portions of the race she 
describes, and if she has not told the whole truth, what she has “ written is truth, in 
its minutest details.” There is scarcely a topic connected with the character, manners, 
habits, religion, government, &c., &c., of the Iroquois that is not described and dis- 
cussed, and on the whole it contains the most comprehensive view of “ the bright side 
of Indian character,” it has been our fortune to meet with in our varied reading. 


8—America Vindicated from European Theologico-Political and Infidel Aspersions. 

By Tuomas J. Varney, M.D. In the 79th year of American Constitutional Lib- 

erty. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Morgan & Co. 

A singularly written book which, besides other matters, purports to embrace in its 
review Compte, in his “ Positive Philosophy,” and the Baron D’ Holback, in his “ Good 
Sense and System of Nature.” The author lays down a position which few will com- 
prehend, viz.: that “the American code of Morality or Infidelity is only extinguish- 
able by Monotheist Normal principles.” Dr. Vaiden, the author, hails from St. Paul, 
Minnesota Territory. 
9.—The British Poets, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. New York: James S. Dick- 

erson. 

The enterprising publishers continue to issue their series of the British Poets in 
the same uniform and beautiful style. We have now before us the poetical works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Mrs. Shelley, with a memoir, in three volumes ; and 
the poetical works of George Herbert, with a memoir of the author and notes, by Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, incumbent of Beor Wood. We regard this edition of the 
British Poets as the most desirable for libraries that ha. yet been produced in this 
country. 
10.—Olie: or the Old West Room. The Weary at Work and the Weary at Rest. 

By L. M.N. 12mo, pp. 525. New York: Mason & Brothers. 

We find this story full of characters and adventures of all kinds. The plot is not 
very skillfully wrought, yet there is some merit in the work Olie. The orphan is the 
principal character—her fortune the reader follows with considerable interest. The 
morality of the book is good. 


11.—New Hope; or the Rescue. A Tale of the Great Kanawha. 12mo., pp. 391. 
New York: Bunce & Brothers. 
This work is a reprint, having formerly appeared under the title of “Our Kate.” 
The story is an animated and graphic description of Western life in all its phases. 
The reader will find much entertainment in its various characters and spirited scenes. 
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12.—New Hampshire As It Is, In Three Parts. Compiled from Numerous Authen- 
tic Sources. By Epwin Caartroy. Claremont, N, H.: Tracy & Sandford. Bos 
ton: James French. 

This volume, covering some six hundred pages, furnishes a pretty full historical 
sketch of New Hampshire from its first settlement to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. The second part is devoted to a Gazetteer of the State, embracing de- 
scriptions of the towns, cities, villages, remarkable curiosities, minerals, &c., and a 
general view of the counties, both historical and topographical. In the third and last 

art we have a very good general view of New Hampshire, including a description of 
its soil, productions, climate, its geological and mineralogical features, mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, educational and religious institutions, banks, railroads, &e. The work is 
interspersed with a number of portraits of the distinguished men who have emanated 
from that State, with comprehensive biographical sketches. To the sons and daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire, scattered over every State and Territory of our wide-spread 
Union, the work will have a peculiar interest, and as a contribution to the historical, 
statistical, and other valuable information of a portion of the “Great Republic,” it 
will be regarded with favor by the American public generally. 


13.—Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Science, comprising 

Definitions of all the Terms employed in Mathematics; an Analysis of each Branch, 

and of the Whole, as forming a single Science. By Cuartes Davis, LL. D., author 

of a “Complete Course of Mathematics,” and Wittiam G. Peck, A. M., Assistant 

Professor of Mathematics, United States Military Academy. 8vo., pp. 592. New 

York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

A valuable dictionary, not only for the student in mathematics, but for the general 
reader, who will find it to contain all he needs on the subject. He can learn trom it 
the signification and use of every technical term, aud trace such term, in its connec- 
tions, through the entire science. It is emphatically what it purports to be—* A Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Science.” The success which has marked 
the mathematical manuals of Dr. Davies, and the industry and learning of Mr, Peck, 
the accompiished Professor in the United States Military Academy, presage for the 
present work a wide circulation among a large circle of scholars and students. 


14—The Turkish Empire, embracing the Religion, Manners, and Customs of the Peo- 
ple. With a Memoir of the Reigning Sultan and Omer Pacha. By Evwarp Joy 

Morris, author of “Travels in the East.” 12mo.,, pp. 216. Philadelphia: Lindsay 

& Blakiston. 

The present struggle, in which Turkey is deeply involved, gives to the present ac- 
count of the history, political and religious condition, and physical resources of the 
people of that nation particular interest. Mr. Morris has presented, in a concise form, 
a general view of the past and present condition of the Ottoman people and empire. 
It is chiefly a translation, rendered more complete by the incorporation of portions of 
the French writings on Turkey and Constantinople, by Jouannin, Van Gover, and La- 
croix, intermingled with a considerable amount of matter suggested by Mr. Morris's 
travels in Turkey and the East. 


15.—The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations and Superstructure. By Wittram 

Rarusone Gree. 12mo., pp. 857. New York: Calvin Blanchard. 

Whatever may be the opinion entertained by different minds under varied influ- 
ences, few will dispute the logical acumen of the author. The conclusions which he 
has endeavored to make clear, to quote from his own summary, are these :-—* That 
the tenet of the Inspiration of the Scriptures is baseless and untenable under any 
form or modification which leaves it to a dogmatic value; that the gospels are not 
textually records of the sayings and actions of Jesus, but ascribe to him words which 
he never uttered, and deeds which he never did; and that the apostles only partially 
comprehended, and imperfectly transmitted, the teaching of their Great Master.” 
The work will be read with interest by the free inquirer after religious truth. 


16.—First Book in Composition, for the use of Schools. 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This little work seems well adapted for the aid of beginners in the difficult task of 
composition. From examination we should judge that it would be very useful as a 
suggestive of thought and expression to the youthful mind, and would meet the want 
which children feel in attempting that branch of education. 


By J. Brooxriztp, New 
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17.—My Bondage and My Freedom. Part 1. LifeasaSlave. Part 2. Life asa Free- 
man. By Freperick Dovetas. With an introduction by Dr. James McCunr 

Sire. 12mo, pp. 464, New York; Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 

More than two-thirds of the four hundred and sixty-four pages of this book is de- 
voted to the author’s life as a slave, and we are assured that the details are facts, that 
there is not a fictitious name or place in the whole volume. Ina letter to Dr. McCune 
Smith, a gentleman of African descent, who has written a preface to the work, Mr. 
Douglas says :—* It is not to illustrate any heroic achievements of a man, but to vin- 
dicate a just and beneficic] principle, by Jetting in the light of truth upon a system, 
esteemed by some as a blessing, and by others as a curse and a crime.” The work is 
interesting in several particulars, and displays a power of description and delineation 
that would do credit to men whose lives had been blessed with the advantages of a 
higher literary culture. : 


18.—Zhe Hidden Path. By Manton Haruanp, author of “ Alone.” 12mo.,, pp. 434. 

New York: J. C. Derby. 

Miss Harland has laid the plot of this work in her own State, (Virginia,) where she 
is familiar with the scenes and characters which are described with so much natural- 
ness. The heroine of the story is happily drawn and sustained. It is the picture of 
a young girl who, by the reverses and vicissitudes of life, is thrown upon her own re- 
sources, but through noble endurance, perseverance, and patience, is enabled to pass 
through trials, encounter difficulties, and at last triumph by steadfast adherence to 
duty. Many other characters are very life-like, and exhibit lessons which may be in- 
structive to the reader. We commend the work for the truth it is meant to convey— 
that peace and happiness can only be secured by stern persistence in well doing, what- 
ever temporary sacrifice it may cost. 


19.—The Romance of the Revolution, being a History of the Personal Adventures, 

Hervie Exploits, and Romantic Incidents, as enacted in the War of Independence. 

Edited by Oxiver B, Bunce. 12mo., pp. 434. New York: Bunce & Brothers. 

In the present volume we have a collection of the strange and romantic events of 
our revolutionary history which have appeared in various forms during the last fifty 
or sixty years, Few, if any, of these passages have heretofore been collected in a 
permanent form. This work is designed to perpetuate and preserve these legendary 
pictures, The collection of Mr. Bunce is made with discrimination, and illustrates in 
a remarkable degree the old and trite adage that truth is stranger than fiction, 


20.—Cotton is King ; or the Culture of Cotton, and its Relation to Agriculture, Man- 
ufactures, and Commerce; to the Free Colored People; and to those who hold that 

Slavery is in itself Sinful. By an American, 12mo., pp.210 Cincinnati: Moore. 

Wilstack, Keys & Co. 

A more interesting work upon the subject cannot be conceived. In the details of 
the influence of the growth of our principal Southern product upon the slave popula- 
tion, the author has fortified himself with facts and figures, which bear the closest 
scrutiny. The tabular statements are also new and interesting, and are alone worl 
more than the price of the book. It is printed in a beautiful style, and worthy th 
imprint of a Pickering or a Moxon. 


21.— Light and Darkness ; or the Shadow of Fate. A Story of Fashionable Lif 
12mo,, pp. 319. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This story is intended to depict life as it is; its purpose is to prove that, to the un- 
governed passions and foibles of the many, rather than to the hateful crimes of the 
few, we owe the miseries which darken social life, The melancholy results of those 
who are slaves of impulse, and are not actuated by true principles, are also truly d 
picted. There is a healthy moral tone pervading the whole story, the scenes and chat 
acters lively and truthful. 


22—A Manual of Dental Economy ; or Practical Instruction on the Physiology and 
Treatment of the Teeth, in order to check their Diseases, repair their Injuries, and 
insure their Preservation. By Dr. Cuartes 8. Rowext, Surgeon Dentist. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 

A very useful manual, giving much information regarding the teeth, both for 
adults and children, the knowledge of which would prevent much suffering and ex 
pense, by giving timely attention to the preservation of the teeth, The advice to 
parents is sound and practical, the author himself being a practical dentist. 





